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FOREWORD 


The  story  of  the  part  that  any  small  New  England  village  has 
taken  in  a  national  war,  is  quite  generally  absorbed  in  the  story  of 
the  larger  communities  surrounding  it. 

Source  material  in  a  small  town  is  too  often  limited  to  meagre 
town  records,  personal  memories — inaccurate  and  unreliable — and 
casual  records  of  organizations,  formed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  Even  at  this  time,  the  mechanics  of  the  war  as  carried  on 
in  Wenham,  have  been  difficult  to  collect. 

For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  the  Historical  Associa¬ 
tion,  without  further  delay,  to  compile  and  check  available  records 
of  this  World  War  II,  to  give  some  future  historian  of  Wenham  the 
background  of  what  this  war  has  meant  to  our  small  town  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1400  inhabitants. 

To  accomplish  this  we  are  dividing  these  records  in  three  classi¬ 
fications.  In  the  first  are  listed  the  records  of  the  Wenham  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  forces — the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  inclusive 
of  the  Air  Force  in  each  division  of  the  armed  forces.  These  records 
comprise  a  short  account  of  the  service  of  the  participants,  supplied 
by  themselves,  and  edited  with  their  approval,  for  uniformity. 

The  second  classification  includes  those  civilians  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  war  areas — the  Civil  Air  Transport,  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol,  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reserve  and  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine.  The  third  division  records  the  civilian  service  of 
those  not  exposed  to  active  warfare — those  who  remained  in  Wen¬ 
ham — many  unwillingly  on  account  of  age  or  other  deferment.  The 
contribution  of  these  civilians  to  research,  production,  and  protec¬ 
tive  work,  was  most  fundamental,  though  lacking  the  stimulus  of 
mass  effort. 

To  obtain  this  over-all  picture  of  the  war  activities  as  they  affected 
Wenham  people,  we  acknowledge  with  deep  appreciation,  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  those  who  had  the  records  needed,  and  their  patient  en¬ 
durance  of  our  repeated  requests  for  data.  This  data,  amounting 
to  thousands  of  sheets,  scattered  in  various  places,  has  been  collected, 
sorted  and  filed  in  some  sort  of  sequence,  and  may  be  consulted  at 
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the  Claflin-Richards  House.  The  Publication  Committee  solicit 
further  cooperation  in  supplying  any  additional  information  or 
correction. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Rupert  Lillie  for  the  gift  of  his 
hand-drawn  illustrated  map;  and  to  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Jones  who  added 
to  her  professional  services  an  interest  which  was  invaluable. 

We  regret  that  there  must  be  omissions  for  lack  of  information 
but  feel  that  the  publication  of  this  book  should  not  be  further  de¬ 
layed. 

Adeline  P.  Cole,  Chairman 
Minnie  E.  Ashworth 
Katharine  IT.  Campbell 
Alene  S.  Harrington 

Publication  Committee . 


IN  MEMORIAM 


The  war  cost  Wenham  eight  of  her  sons.  Death  overtook  them 
in  widely  scattered  places ;  in  the  United  States  and  in  six  foreign 
countries.  Each  made  the  largest  contribution  to  his  country  that 
his  span  of  life  allowed. 

It  is  their  contribution  that  we  here  remember. 
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CARL  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Mal¬ 
colm  Campbell,  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States  on  April  14,  1943  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  263rd  Infantry,  66th  (Black  Panther) 
Division  and  sent  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.  and  Camp  Robinson, 
Ark.  for  training.  In  December  1943  he  was  advanced  to  Private 
First  Class,  and  sent  to  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.  and  Camp  Meade,  Md. 
for  further  training. 

In  1944  Carl  Campbell  sailed  for  England  and  landed  in  Norm¬ 
andy  on  D-Day  with  Co.  I,  359th  Infantry,  90th  Division.  His  out¬ 
fit  landed  among  the  first  and  assembled  near  Turqueville.  From 
there  they  moved  to  attack  and  to  deepen  the  YII  Corps  bridgehead 
established  by  the  82nd  Airborne  Division.  The  first  day  of  fight¬ 
ing  netted  one  and  one-half  miles  through  hedgerows,  against  artil¬ 
lery  and  mortar  barrages  and  the  enemy  in  prepared  positions. 

After  ten  weeks  of  fighting  in  Western  France,  the  division  rested 
near  Nonant-1  e-Pin  and  on  August  26  began  a  long  drive  eastward, 
arriving  outside  Reims  on  August  30.  It  occupied  the  Reims  bridge¬ 
head  and  in  late  October  moved  on  to  the  siege  of  Metz. 

Carl  Campbell  lost  his  life  at  Koenigsnacker  in  France  on 
November  9,  1944  by  a  gunshot  wound.  He  was  buried  in  the  U.  S. 
Military  Cemetery  at  Limey,  December  2,  1944. 

Purple  Heart 

Combat  Infantryman’s  Badge 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Normandy  and  North¬ 
ern  France 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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BENJAMIN  EDWARDS  COLE  III,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Cole  II,  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  December  1942. 

After  completing  boot  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.,  he  was 
attached  to  a  Marine  Air  Group  in  California  and  based  successively 
at  Camp  Miramar,  El  Centro  and  San  Diego  Naval  Air  Stations. 

He  was  recommended  for  aviation  training  and  in  February  1943 
he  was  appointed  Naval  Aviation  Cadet.  After  receiving  his  wings 
in  March  1945  he  was  given  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  Navy 
or  rejoining  the  Marines.  He  rejoined  the  Marines  with  the  rank  of 
Second  Lieutenant  and  was  sent  to  Florida  for  further  training. 

Immediately  after  Y-J  Day  all  Marine  Corps  pilots  of  his  status 
were  given  a  choice  of  resigning  from  the  service  or  of  signing  up 
for  two  more  years.  He  signed  up,  at  the  same  time  applying  for  a 
commission  in  the  regular  Marine  Corps. 

He  received  orders  for  duty  in  China  and  was  to  have  sailed  on 
July  19,  1946. 

On  July  18,  1946  he  was  killed  by  accident,  while  on  duty  in 
San  Diego.  His  commission  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
came  through  on  July  19. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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PIERRE  BOBET  ERHARD,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Erhard,  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  January  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the  87th  Moun¬ 
tain  Infantry  “Ski  Troops’7  and  sent  to  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  where 
the  regiment  had  been  formed  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
unit  had  been  organized  with  famous  skiers  and  mountaineers  and 
accepted  only  men  who  were  extremely  proficient. 

In  January  1943,  intensive  training  began  at  the  new  ski  site, 
Camp  Hale,  Colo,  where,  on  the  Continental  Divide,  up  to 
elevations  of  12,000  feet,  with  the  temperature  at  38°  below  zero, 
men,  equipment  and  sled  dogs  were  put  through  severe  tests.  The 
casualty  and  reclassification  rate  was  high. 

In  June  1943  the  87th  after  amphibious  training  at  Fort  Ord, 
Calif,  embarked  for  Adak  in  the  Aleutians,  the  staging  area 
for  the  proposed  landing  on  Kiska.  In  August  the  landing  was 
made  and  the  87th  scaled  the  high  cliffs  on  the  north  shore  only  to 
find  that  the  Japanese  had  evacuated  the  island  and  that  opposition 
consisted  of  fog,  high  winds  and  land  mines.  In  February  they 
returned  to  the  States  and  became  the  3rd  Regiment  of  the  10th 
Mountain  Division.  After  further  training  at  Camp  Hale  and  in 
Texas,  they  were  ordered  overseas. 

On  January  4,  1945  the  87th  Mountain  Infantry  embarked  on 
the  SS  West  Point.  They  landed  in  Naples,  entrained  in  box-cars 
and  headed  north.  Beyond  Rome  they  were  taken  by  truck  to  the 
staging  area  north  of  Pisa.  On  January  21  the  87th  moved  into 
bivouac  east  of  Camaiore  as  IV  Corps  Reserve,  going  into  action 
on  J anuary  27.  Patrol  work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  drive 
on  Mt.  Belvedere  started  on  February  19.  On  the  20th  after  all 
objectives  had  been  reached  and  all  positions  consolidated,  Pierre 
Erhard  was  killed  by  a  direct  hit  from  mortar  fire.  He  is  buried 
in  the  United  States  Military  Cemetery  at  Castelfiorentine,  Italy. 

Purple  Heart 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Kiska 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Northern  Appenines. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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JAMES  BARTHOLOMEW  GINTY,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
J.  Ginty,  and  husband  of  the  former  Catherine  Bates  of  Salem,  was 
graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College  in  June  1938.  Following  grad¬ 
uation,  he  held  a  position  as  accountant  for  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

In  November  1940,  after  a  month’s  training  as  Apprentice  Sea¬ 
man  on  the  USS  Quincy ,  he  was  appointed  Midshipman  and  sent  to 
Northwestern  University  for  instruction.  He  was  commissioned 
Ensign  in  June  1941  and  assigned  to  the  USS  Vincennes  (CA  44). 

The  Vincennes  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  in  1942.  She  was  part 
of  the  task  force  screening  the  carrier  Hornet  which  carried  Doolittle 
and  his  flyers  into  position  for  the  first  raid  on  Tokyo. 

In  August  1942,  the  Vincennes  bombarded  Guadalcanal  and  gave 
close  supporting  fire  to  the  Marines  as  they  landed.  She  was  lost 
on  August  9,  attempting  to  prevent  Japanese  forces  from  endanger¬ 
ing  our  positions.  She  led  a  task  force  patrolling  the  area  which 
the  Japanese  wrould  have  to  enter  in  order  to  strike  at  transports  un¬ 
loading  men  and  supplies  on  the  beaches. 

Enemy  fire  was  heavy  and  accurate.  The  Vincennes  was  hit  re¬ 
peatedly.  With  fire  power  cut  off,  fires  raging  internally  and  con¬ 
trol  lost,  she  was  lost  in  the  Battle  of  Savo  Island  with  the  USS 
Quincy ,  USS  Astoria  and  HMAS  Canberra . 

The  immediate  result  of  this  cruiser  battle  was  the  retirement  of 
the  enemy  forces. 

James  Ginty’ s  battle  station  was  the  5-in.  Battery  He  was  killed 
in  action  August  9,  1942. 

Purple  Heart 

American  Defense  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Tokyo,  Coral  Sea, 
Midway  and  Guadalcanal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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PAUL  LEWIS  SAWYER,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Sawyer,  was  born  in  Swampscott  on  April  23,  1923.  At  the  time 
of  the  war,  he  was  living  in  Wenham  with  his  guardian,  Lewis  W. 
Sawyer. 

Paul  Sawyer  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  on  January  26,  1942.  He  was  sent  for  basic  training  to 
Port  Bel  voir,  Ya.  in  the  4th  Engineer  Battalion.  He  joined 
the  132nd  Combat  Engineers  at  Fort  Hancock,  N.  J.  By  this 
time  he  was  specializing  in  radio  and  went  to  Saco,  Me.  and 
Camp  Framingham,  Mass,  where  he  was  promoted  to  Technician 
Fifth  Grade.  He  was  then  sent  to  Army  Gunnery  School  at  Tyndall 
Field,  Fla.  and  from  there  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  for  assignment. 

Sawyer,  now  a  Staff  Sergeant,  was  assigned  to  the  498th  Bombard¬ 
ment  Squadron,  345th  Bombardment  Group,  and  with  his  unit  flew 
to  Pearl  Harbor  and  from  there  westward  until  they  reached  Biak 
Island,  Hew  Guinea  June  4,  1944.  The  Biak  operation  was  started 
May  27  and  the  Island  was  secured  June  21,  1944.  Its  airfields 
were  then  used  as  bases  for  U.  S.  bomber  squadrons  which  operated 
over  the  Dutch  possessions  and  the  Moluccas  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Flying  in  a  B-25,  Paul  Sawyer  completed  eight  missions  over 
enemy  territory  serving  both  as  Radio  Operator  and  Machine  Gun¬ 
ner.  His  plane  encountered  anti-aircraft  fire  while  bombing  Jap¬ 
anese  airfields  in  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Japanese  planes  out  of  the 
air.  It  was  lost  with  all  its  crew  in  action  over  Hamlea  Township, 
Boeroe  Island,  West  of  Ceram  in  the  Netherlands  Indies  on  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1944. 

Purple  Heart 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  two  stars 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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WALTER  ALLEN  SEARS,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  W.  Sears, 
entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  on  April  7,  1943.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Blanding,  Fla. 
for  basic  training  and  to  South  Carolina  for  a  course  under  the 
Army  Specialist  Training  Program.  Passing  this,  he  was  entitled 
to  a  four-year  college  course  under  the  Army.  He  was  sent  to 
Clarke  University  but  after  four  months,  the  Army  discontinued 
this,  and  Sears  was  assigned  to  the  1268th  Engineers  stationed  at 
Camp  Maxey,  Tex.  He  took  a  course  in  radio  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.,  rejoined  his  outfit  and  proceeded  with  them  to  Camp  Kil¬ 
mer,  N.  <T.  for  overseas  training. 

In  November  1943,  the  1268th  Engineers  went  overseas.  They 
landed  in  England  and  were  sent  to  Gloucester.  Here  he  met  Iris 
Day  of  Wimbledon  whom  he  later  married. 

On  April  10,  1945  the  1268th  Engineers,  Fifteenth  Army,  were 
sent  to  Europe  and  passed  through  Holland  and  France  to  Froisdorf 
near  Cologne.  In  the  wake  of  the  advancing  armies  the  terrain 
was  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  tanks,  guns,  trucks  and  clothing 
and  the  towns  bombed  and  flattened.  The  battalion  was  assigned 
to  support  work  in  clearing  out  the  Ruhr  pocket. 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  Fifteenth  Army  was  declared  Army 
of  Occupation  in  Germany.  Sears  was  transferred  to  the  66th 
(Black  Panther)  Infantry  Division  in  the  south  of  France  and  sent 
to  Marseille. 

In  November  1945  his  daughter  Susan  was  born  in  Wimbledon 
and  he  was  given  a  thirty-day  furlough.  He  left  Marseille  for 
Paris  by  plane,  crossed  to  England  by  troopship  and  caught  a  troop 
train  to  London.  As  the  train  passed  through  Wimbledon  where  his 
wife  and  baby  were,  he  was  accidentally  killed  in  a  fall  from  the 
train,  on  December  17,  1945.  He  is  buried  in  the  United  States 
Military  Cemetery  near  Cambridge,  England. 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  action  in  the  Ruhr 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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WILLIAM  ARTHUR  TROWT,  JR.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Arthur  Trowt,  attended  the  Wenham  school  and  was  graduated  from 
Beverly  High  School  in  1933. 

He  studied  civil  engineering  and  was  graduated  from  North¬ 
eastern  University  in  1937.  He  was  an  unusually  good  skater  and 
hockey  player  and  played  on  the  Varsity  hockey  team,  winning  his 
letter  in  that  sport. 

After  being  graduated  from  Northeastern  University,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Water  Supply  Commission  as  a 
civil  engineer  and  worked  on  the  Quabbin  Dam  Project. 

He  married  Marion  E.  Prouty  of  Hardwick  in  June  1942. 

On  November  14,  1942  he  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  assigned  to  Company  A,  704th  Mili¬ 
tary  Police  Battalion,  Camp  Andover,  North  Reading,  Mass,  and 
from  there  was  sent  to  Fort  Custer,  Mich,  for  special  military  police 
training. 

On  being  taken  ill  he  was  treated  at  the  hospital  at  Fort  Banks 
and  in  October  1943  entered  the  Lovell  General  Hospital,  Fort 
Devens,  Mass,  where  he  died  on  December  20,  1943. 

He  was  buried  with  military  honors  in  Wenham. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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STUART  EDWARD  BARTON  after  being  refused  by  the  Army 
owing  to  an  old  back  injury,  volunteered  as  Civilian  Navigator  in 
the  American  Airlines  service  of  the  Air  Transport  Command*  in 
January  1943.  He  took  his  training  at  the  Army  Navigation 
School,  Chicago,  and  in  April  1943  took  up  duties  in  ATC,  flying 
between  Brazil  and  Africa  with  passengers,  aviation  gasoline  and 
war  supplies. 

In  August  he  volunteered  for  flying  between  Assam,  India,  and 
advanced  bases  in  China.  He  successfully  completed  nineteen  round 
trips  “over  the  hump”  carrying  aviation  gasoline  and  war  supplies 
into  China  and  returning  to  India  with  Chinese  soldiers  for  training. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  November  1943  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Atlantic  route  and  carried  passengers  and  freight  eastward, 
and  passengers  or  wounded  litter  cases  on  the  return  trip. 

He  continued  transatlantic  flying  until  his  death  in  Newfound¬ 
land  on  November  12,  1944  when  his  plane,  blown  off  its  course  in 
a  severe  storm,  struck  the  side  of  a  mountain  as  she  tried  to  find 
her  way  onto  the  Stephenville  airfield.  He  had  just  completed  his 
50th  trans-Atlantic  crossing. 

Stuart  Barton  was  buried  with  military  honors  at  the  United 
States  Military  Cemetery  at  Harmon  Field,  Stephenville,  New¬ 
foundland.  When  the  United  States  government  discontinued  the 
care  of  this  cemetery  at  the  end  of  the  war,  he  was  reinterred  in 
Beverly,  Mass. 

♦See  page  237. 
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THE  WAE-TIME  HONOR  ROLL 


The  war-time  honor  roll  stood  beside  the  Town  Hall  during  the 
war.  It  had  on  it  the  names  of  Wenham  men  and  women  who 
served  in  our  armed  forces  and  other  war-time  services;  men  who 
were  living  in  Wenham  when  the  war  started  and  who  therefor  en¬ 
listed  or  were  drafted  from  here;  and  the  names  of  many  who 
though  living  elsewhere  were  still  connected  with  Wenham  through 
family  ties. 
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INTRODUCTION 


At  the  end  of  the  war,  the  editors  of  the  “Wenham  Wanderings” 
wished  to  print  a  final  copy  of  the  paper  which  would  give  an  account 
of  the  service  rendered  to  our  country  by  each  of  the  men  and  women 
who  went  from  Wenham. 

This  was  accomplished  by  sending  out  a  questionnaire  to  those 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  war-time  honor  roll.  When  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  returned,  the  information  given  in  them  was  put 
together  in  paragraph  form  and  sent  back  to  each  veteran  so  that  he 
might  add  to,  delete  from  or  re-write  his  account.  The  corrected 
papers  were  re-typed  and  again  returned  for  the  veteran’s  final  ap¬ 
proval.  Many  veterans  wrote  their  own  papers  entirely.  All  ac¬ 
counts  were  read  before  publication  by  Army  and  Navy  men  for 
technical  errors. 

The  papers  are  of  varying  interest  because  opportunity  was  un¬ 
equal.  Some  men  were  ordered  to  interesting  duty;  others  were 
kept  for  many  months  at  tedious  work  far  from  the  battle  areas.  No 
man  could  choose  where  he  would  be  sent.  In  theory  he  could  volun¬ 
teer  for  combat  duty.  In  practice  he  was  sometimes  prevented  from 
doing  so,  as  he  was  valuable  where  he  was. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  were  also  unequal.  In  many  as¬ 
signments  (notably  hospitals,  training  areas  and  bases)  promotions 
were  often  “frozen”,  because  there  were  fewer  vacancies  caused  by 
combat  casualties.  It  will  be  noticed  that  age,  training  and  previous 
experience  influenced  the  rank  or  rate  given  at  the  time  of  entering 
on  active  duty. 

A  great  deal  has  been  left  unsaid  in  these  papers.  If  a  ship  and 
her  crew  were  badly  hurt  or  an  outfit  had  heavy  casualties,  we  are 
not  told.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  talk  of  these  realities  to  people 
who  have  not  experienced  them. 

We  are  publishing  anonymously  a  few  accounts  which  could  not  be 
included  in  individual  papers  because  of  length.  They  are  all  from 
Wenham  men  and  were  written  in  response  to  our  urgent  request. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  reach  all  who  are  on  the  honor  roll. 
The  whereabouts  of  some  is  unknown  and  a  few  have  not  replied. 
We  sincerely  regret  these  omissions. 


K.  H.  C. 
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ALTON  FEARING  ARMINGTON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  September  27,  1946.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Medical  Corps  and  sent  to  Camp  Polk,  La.  for  initial 
training. 

He  was  assigned  as  a  Medic  to  the  Artillery  of  the  88th  Infantry 
Division  and  sailed  on  the  SS  New  Bern  Victory  from  New  York. 
They  landed  at  Livorno  and  were  ordered  to  Gorizia,  a  city  thirty 
miles  north  of  Trieste  in  the  province  of  Venezia-Giulia. 

On  March  9,  1947  he  wrote  from  Gorizia:  “Things  are  pretty 
quiet  here  now,  although,  there  are  a  few  outbreaks.  The  trouble  in 
this  city  is  confined  to  riots  between  the  Italian  and  Yugoslav  civil¬ 
ians.  Gorizia  is  claimed  by  both  countries,  although  it  is  now  under, 
and  considered  part  of,  Italy.  The  American  soldiers  are  more  or 
less  spectators. 

“The  civilians  are  rather  cool  toward  Americans.  However,  the 
Italians  realize  that  as  soon  as  American  troops  move  out,  they  will 
have  no  protection  against  the  Yugoslavs.7’ 

Armington  expects  to  leave  Gorizia  soon,  as  his  division  is  being 
evacuated.  He  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  on  March  13, 
1947  and  is  now  (June  23,  1947)  assigned  to  a  small  hospital  in 
Venice,  Italy. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


JEAN  MOLLET  ARMINGTON  (Mrs.  John  C.  Armington)  en¬ 
tered  on  active  duty  as  an  Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  WAVES  (Wo¬ 
men’s  Auxiliary  Volunteer  Emergency  Service)  USNR,  on  July  13, 
1944.  She  was  sent  to  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  in¬ 
doctrination  and  to  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  St.  Albans,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  for  training  in  Navy  Laboratory  technique.  At  the  end  of  her 
course,  she  was  advanced  to  Hospital  Apprentice  First  Class. 

In  August  1945,  she  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital,  Oakland,  Calif,  where  she  served  until  she  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  March  5,  1946  at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  CALVIN  ARMINGTON  became  a  cadet  in  the  NROTC 
(Naval  Reserve  Officer’s  Training  Corps)  at  Tufts  College,  Med- 
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ford,  Mass,  on  September  20,  1941.  He  was  commissioned  Ensign 
in  February  1944. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  USS  Santee  (CVE  29)  a  con¬ 
verted  carrier.  He  left  San  Francisco  in  March  1944  picking  up  the 
Santee  at  Manus  Island  in  the  Admiralties  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  capture  and  occupation  of  Guam.  The  Santee  was  ferrying  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  planes. 

“The  ship  later  picked  up  its  own  squadron  at  Manus  and  covered 
the  Morotai  landings.  From  there  the  ship  went  into  the  Battle 
of  Leyte  Gulf  where  it  was  hit  by  a  Kamikaze  suicide  plane  and  was 
torpedoed  a  few  minutes  later.  Repairs,  made  in  the  States,  were 
completed  in  time  for  the  ship  to  take  part  in  the  Okinawa  Cam¬ 
paign.  During  this  campaign  the  Santee  was  continuously  under¬ 
way  for  more  than  eighty  days.  The  ship  then  took  part  in  a  mine 
sweeping  operation  in  the  East  China  Sea.  This  operation  was 
terminated  by  the  end  of  the  war.  We  then  went  to  Formosa  to 
pick  up  English  and  Dutch  prisoners  of  war.  The  prisoners,  mostly 
captured  in  China,  had  been  on  Formosa  for  two  or  three  years. 
Many  had  been  starved  until  they  were  unable  to  walk  and  had  to 
be  carried  on  board.  After  having  taken  the  prisoners  to  Manila,  the 
Santee  covered  the  initial  landings  at  Wakayama,  Japan.” 

Armington’s  duty  was  successively  that  of  B  Division  (Fireroom) 
Junior  Officer,  E  Division  (Electric)  Junior  Officer,  and  that  of 
M  Division  (Main  Propulsion)  Officer. 

In  August  1945,  Armington  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.) 
and  in  January  1946  he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Sitkoh  Bay,  an 
escort  carrier.  He  served  on  her  as  Assistant  Engineer. 

John  Armington  was  released  to  inactive  duty  in  June  1946  at 
Boston. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Marianas,  Hew 
Guinea,  Philippines  and  Okinawa. 

Philippine  Liberation  Medal  with  star  for  Leyte. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


BENTLEY  PARKER  ASHWORTH  enlisted  in  the  IJ.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  as  a  Private,  December  15,  1942  at  Los  Angeles  dis¬ 
trict  recruiting  office.  He  was  called  to  active  duty  May  1,  1943  and 
sent  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  for  boot  training.  On  July  1,  1943 
he  was  assigned  to  OCS  (Officer  Candidate  School)  and  sent  to 
Quantico,  Va.  where  he  was  commissioned  Second  Lieutenant 
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August  23,  1943  and  completed  officer  training  in  November. 

His  next  assignment  was  to  Camp  Bradford,  Norfolk,  Ya.  for 
special  training  in  logistics  and  then  to  Camp  Elliott,  San  Diego 
where  he  was  assigned  to  the  5th  Marine  Division,  just  forming. 
After  two  weeks’  practical  training  in  logistics  on  the  docks  at  San 
Diego,  he  was  ordered  to  Pearl  Harbor  by  air,  December  29,  1943 
and  assigned  as  T.Q.M.  (Troop  Quartermaster)  Officer  to  the  U8S 
J.  Franklin  Bell  (APA-16)  (Assault  Transport)  to  prepare  and 
execute  the  loading  of  a  unit  of  the  7th  Div.  (U.  S.  Army)  for  the 
Kwajalein  operation  in  January  1944.  He  supervised  the  unload¬ 
ing  for  the  assault.  Previous  to  this,  the  J.  Franklin  Bell  had  taken 
part  in  the  Aleutian,  Guadalcanal  and  Tarawa  operations,  and  he 
returned  to  the  States  with  the  ship  which  was  ordered  in  for  routine 
repairs  (due  to  excessive  travel). 

Bentley  Ashworth  was  flown  to  Pearl  Harbor  April  28,  1944  to 
prepare  a  unit  of  the  27th  Div.  (U.  S.  Army)  for  loading  aboard 
the  Bell  upon  its  arrival,  in  preparation  for  the  assault  on  Saipan. 
At  the  time  of  the  assault,  June  17,  1944,  he  supervised  the  unload¬ 
ing  of  the  division  on  the  beach  and  also  the  re-loading  of  casualties 
for  care  and  treatment  on  the  Bell  prior  to  transfer  to  hospital  ships, 
whose  arrival  was  delayed  as  a  safety  precaution. 

The  Bell  returned  to  Eniwetok  with  a  load  of  casualties,  then  went 
back  to  Saipan  where  it  next  loaded  a  unit  of  the  2nd  Marine 
Division  for  the  attack  on  Tinian  in  the  Marianas  (July  20,  1944). 
The  Bell  spearheaded  this  assault  and  then  stood  by  under  fire,  as 
hospital  ship,  returning  to  Pearl  Harbor  with  casualties  and  500 
Japanese  prisoners.  The  ship  then  underwent  repairs  for  damages 
received  in  the  Saipan-Tinian  operations. 

On  August  21,  the  Bell  moved  to  Honolulu  and  loaded  a  unit  of 
the  7th  Div.  (U.  S.  Army)  for  reserve  on  the  Palau  (Western  Caro¬ 
line  Islands)  operation.  The  troops  were  not  committed  and  the 
ship  lay  over  at  Manus  for  the  Leyte  operation. 

On  October  20,  1944  Ashworth  unloaded  troops  and  cargo  in  the 
southern  sector,  Leyte  assault,  and  after  re-loading  casualties,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Oro  Bay,  New  Guinea  and  then  back  to  the  United  States 
with  cargo  and  casualties.  He  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  in 
December  1944  and  after  loading  an  Army  Field  Medical  Unit  at 
San  Francisco  took  them  to  Saipan  for  the  Okinawa  operation.  He 
proceeded  to  New  Caledonia  and  supervised  the  loading  of  the  78th 
Seabee  Unit  for  the  Okinawa  operation  and  discharged  them  on 
June  17,  1945  under  heavy  aerial  attack  at  Okinawa. 
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“Smoke  screens  were  laid  at  intervals  to  protect  the  ship  from  air 
attack.  One  plane  dropped  four  bombs  at  us — all  near  misses,  dam¬ 
age  slight.  Ship’s  crew  held  at  General  Quarters  (battle  positions) 
for  the  most  part  of  five  days.  Aerial  attacks  of  200  enemy  planes 
were  undergone  but  the  smoke  made  accurate  bombing  impossible.” 

On  August  30  the  ship  was  assigned  to  the  “Magic  Carpet”  group 
and  moved  troops  back  to  the  U.  S.  from  forward  areas. 

The  Bell  rode  out  the  typhoon  that  devastated  Okinawa  some  miles 
off  shore  and  Bentley  Ashworth  took  charge  of  unloading  all  sup¬ 
plies  aboard  for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  island.  “The  eastern 
side  of  the  island  was  leveled.  Not  a  building  stood.  Over  100 
small  boats  and  ships  were  stranded  on  the  beach,  all  beyond  salvage. 
I  had  my  jeep  taken  ashore  and  aided  in  the  distribution  of  our 
supplies.  Units  of  men  were  sitting  around  in  complete  bewilder¬ 
ment  on  what  few  belongings  they  had  salvaged.  They  were  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot  as  the  tidal  waves  had  flooded  the  island. 
Several  times  I  had  to  be  hauled  out  of  mud  holes  in  the  flooded  road 
where  the  jeep  was  unable  to  hold  its  engine  above  water.  I  aided 
in  lining  up  some  refugees  from  wrecked  ships  and  homeless  combat 
units  and  embarked  them  for  the  U.  S.  and  home.” 

Bentley  Ashworth  was  released  from  active  duty  and  ordered  to 
reserve  status  on  December  12,  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Marshall  Islands, 
Marianas,  Leyte  and  Okinawa  operations. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FREDERICK  LINCOLN  ASHWORTH*  was  graduated  from 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  in  June  1933. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he  was  serving  in  the  Bureau  of 
Ordance,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.  completing  the  third 
year  of  his  Post  Graduate  training,  and  in  May  1941  was  ordered 
to  the  Advanced  Carrier  Group  at  San  Diego,  Calif,  for  Operational 
Training  prior  to  service  in  combat  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  opera- 

*  Editors*  Note:  It  is  believed  that  this  account  of  the  training’,  both 
combat  and  non-combat,  of  one  of  the  men  who  was  chosen  to  drop  the 
atomic  bomb  will  be  of  general  interest,  and  it  has  therefore  been  printed 
at  length.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Ashworth  had  been  a  Naval 
Aviator  for  nine  years,  and  was  completing’  a  course  in  the  design, 
mechanics,  and  operational  use  of  aircraft  torpedoes,  bombs,  mines,  depth 
charges,  and  guns.  His  later  assignments  made  use  of  these  four  factors — 
naval  experience,  aviation  training,  special  knowledge  of  aviation  ordnance 
and  combat  experience. 
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tions.  After  a  few  weeks  in  the  Advanced  Carrier  Training  Group 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  of  torpedo  plane  pilots. 
In  September  1942,  he  was  ordered  as  Commanding  Officer  to  Tor¬ 
pedo  Squadron  Eleven,  a  squadron  of  Carrier  Air  Group  Eleven 
then  forming  at  San  Diego,  Calif.  In  October,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander. 

Air  Group  Eleven  left  the  United  States  on  October  24,  1942 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  for  three  months  they  trained  as  a 
combat  group.  During  this  period  the  squadron  developed  the  first 
night  torpedo  tactics  for  carrier  type  aircraft  utilizing  air-borne 
radar  equipment. 

On  January  30,  news  came  that  the  Japanese  were  expected  to 
attack  Canton  Island  with  a  large  cruiser  and  destroyer  force,  and 
on  the  first  of  February,  Ashworth  led  six  of  his  planes  on  the  two 
thousand  mile  overseas  flight  to  that  island  to  help  repel  the  raids. 
This  was  to  be  the  first  stage  of  the  first  flight  of  single  engine  air¬ 
craft  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  South  Pacific,  a  distance 
of  over  4,000  miles.  A  month  later,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  expected  attack  would  not  materialize,  the  six  planes  under  the 
command  of  Commander  Ashworth  continued  the  overseas  flight  re¬ 
joining  the  rest  of  Air  Group  Eleven  at  Nandi,  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

On  Easter  morning  1943,  the  Air  Group  landed  at  Henderson 
Field,  Guadalcanal  and  reported  for  duty  under  Admiral  Mare  A. 
Mitscher,  then  a  Hear  Admiral  and  Commander  Aircraft,  Solomon 
Islands.  From  this  “unsinkable  carrier’7  they  flew  day  and  night 
missions  providing  anti-submarine  patrols,  bombing  missions,  tor¬ 
pedo  attacks  and  mining  operations  until  the  Southern  Solomons 
were  consolidated  and  the  Island  of  New  Georgia  was  attacked  and 
successfully  occupied.  In  the  words  of  his  citation  for  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Flying  Cross,  “As  Commanding  Officer  of  a  Torpedo  Bomb¬ 
ing  Squadron  in  combat  against  shore  installations  and  shipping  in 
the  Solomon  Islands  area  from  April  26  to  July  12,  1943,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Commander  Ashworth  led  his  squadron  on  mine-laying  missions 
in  the  Kahili-Shortland  area,  participated  in  daylight  shipping  raids 
in  the  face  of  enemy  aircraft  opposition,  and  on  the  night  of  May 
15,  in  an  exceptionally  well  planned  attack,  personally  scored  a  hit 
on  a  hostile  cargo  ship.  During  this  period  he  led  his  squadron  in 
seven  successful  bombing  raids  against  strongly  defended  enemy 
positions  at  Munda,  Hekata  Bay  and  Vila,”  during  which  they  sank 
five  merchantmen,  four  Japanese  destroyers,  and  one  light  cruiser, 
and  held  the  unusual  distinction,  for  a  torpedo  squadron,  of  shoot- 
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ing  down  three  Japanese  planes.  The  Air  Group  was  then  ordered 
home  for  rehabilitation,  and  reached  the  United  States  in  August 
1943. 

On  September  22,  1943,  Commander  Ashworth  reported  to  the 
Staff  of  Rear  Admiral  R.  K.  Turner,  Commander  Amphibious 
Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  for  duty  as  Aviation  Aide  and  Air  Operations 
Officer.  At  this  time  the  Pacific  High  Command  was  preparing  for 
the  Central  Pacific  Campaign  which  was  to  reach  from  the  Gilbert1 
Islands  to  Japan.  Here  his  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  carrier- 
borne  aircraft  and  of  the  effect  of  various  types  of  bombs  and  straf¬ 
ing  against  different  types  of  enemy  installations,  gained  from 
"schooling  and  from  combat  experience,  was  put  to  use.  He  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the  air  support  opera¬ 
tions  for  the  landings  on  Tarawa  and  Makin  in  the  Gilbert  Islands, 
on  Kwajalein  and  Roi-Namur  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  on  Sai¬ 
pan,  Tinian  and  Guam  in  the  Marianas.  He  participated  aboard 
Admiral  Turner’s  flagship  in  the  execution  of  the  Gilbert  and  Mar¬ 
shall  Islands  campaigns.  “Applying  astute  judgment  and  profes¬ 
sional  ability  to  the  planning  and  execution  of  several  major  am¬ 
phibious  operations,  ...  he  rendered  outstanding  service  in  solving 
the  numerous  tactical  and  strategic  problems  encountered  during  a' 
bitterly  fought  campaign,”  says  the  citation  accompanying  his 
Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Ashworth  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  in  June  1944, 
and  ordered  to  shore  duty  at  the  Naval  Proving  Grounds,  Dahlgren, 
Va.  as  Senior  Aviation  Officer  and  head  of  the  Aviation  Department. 
Here  his  duties  in  supervising  the  testing  and  experimental  pro¬ 
gram  further  extended  his  knowledge  of  aviation  ordnance.  His 
tour  of  duty  at  the  Naval  Proving  Ground  was  cut  short  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1944  when  he  received  emergency  orders  to  the  atomic  bomb 
laboratory  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 

Here,  under  the  cloak  of  the  deepest  secrecy,  the  greatest  weapon 
in  the  history  of  warfare  was  developed.  Commander  Ashworth 
“was  assigned  the  duties  of  supervising  and  coordinating  field  tests 
in  which  facsimiles  of  the  weapon  were  dropped  from  B-29  air¬ 
craft.  Understanding  the  principles  and  functions  of  intricate  and 
complicated  mechanisms,  he  was  able  to  make  sure  that  no  time  was 
wasted  and  the  maximum  information  gained,  both  as  to  the  com¬ 
ponents  and  as  to  the  method  of  delivery.  As  a  result  of  his  success¬ 
ful  fulfillment  of  this  assignment,  he  acted  as  representative  of 
Major  General  L.  R.  Groves  in  the  historic  delivery  of  the  second 
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atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki,  August  9,  1945.”  So  reads  the  citation 
for  the  Legion  of  Merit  awarded  to  bim  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  his  performance  of  duty  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
combat  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

“My  particular  duty  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  our  B-29  was 
that  of  Weaponeer/  a  term  coined  by  our  group  on  Tinian  Island  to 
define  the  specific  job  that  I  had  to  perform.  I  was  in  technical 
command  of  the  bomb  and  in  tactical  command  of  the  flight  and  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  as  the  presonal  representative  of 
Major  General  Leslie  R.  Groves,  of  insuring  that  the  bomb  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  dropped  at  the  proper  time  and  on  the  assigned  target. 

“Perhaps  you  have  read  of  the  completely  routine  and  precise 
manner  in  which  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on  Hiroshima  on 
August  6.  Ideal  weather  conditions  throughout  the  entire  mission 
and  superb  airmanship  by  all  members  of  the  airplane  crew  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  success.  The  bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima  burst  with¬ 
in  a  few  seconds  of  the  scheduled  time  of  attack.  The  story  of  the 
raid  on  Nagasaki  is  a  very  different  one. 

“The  bright  and  starry  night  of  the  Hiroshima  take-off  three  days 
before  was  blotted  out  by  tropical  rain  squalls,  and  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  stabbed  into  the  darkness  with  disconcerting  regularity.  The 
weather  forecast  told  us  of  storms  all  the  way  from  the  Marianas 
to  the  Empire. 

“After  a  successful  take-off,  we  climbed  to  17,000  feet  to  cruise 
above  the  stormy  weather  to  a  rendezvous  point  a  few  miles  off  the 
southeast  coast  of  Kyushu,  some  1500  miles  away.  There  we  were 
to  join  with  our  two  companion  B-29’s  that  took  off  a  few  minutes 
behind  us.  Skillful  piloting  and  expert  navigation  brought  us  to 
the  rendezvous  without  incident. 

“About  five  minutes  after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  the  first 
of  our  B-29’s.  The  second,  however,  failed  to  arrive,  having  appar¬ 
ently  been  thrown  off  its  course  by  the  storms  during  the  night. 
Thirty  minutes  later  we  proceeded  without  him  to  the  target  area. 

“During  the  approach  to  the  target  the  special  instruments  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  plane  told  us  that  the  bomb  was  functioning  perfectly. 
We  were  ready  to  drop  the  second  atomic  bomb  on  Japan.  But 
again,  fate  was  against  us,  for  the  target  was  completely  obscured  by 
smoke  from  a  nearby  city,  still  burning  from  a  B-29  fire  raid  the 
night  before.  Three  times  we  attempted  bombing  runs,  but  without 
success.  Then  with  meagre  anti-aircraft  fire  bursting  around  us  and 
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far  below  a  number  of  enemy  fighters  coming  up  after  us,  we  headed 
for  our  secondary  target,  Nagasaki. 

“You  all  know  of  the  successful  results  of  the  attack.  The  bomb 
burst  with  a  blinding  flash  and  a  huge  column  of  black  smoke  towered 
up  toward  us.  Out  of  this  there  boiled  a  great  swirling  mushroom 
of  grey  smoke,  luminous  with  red  flame,  that  reached  to  40,000  feet 
in  less  than  eight  minutes.  Below  through  the  clouds  we  could  see 
the  pall  of  black  smoke  ringed  with  fire  that  covered  what  was  the 
industrial  area  of  Nagasaki. 

“By  this  time  our  fuel  supply  was  dangerously  low,  so  after  one 
quick  circle  of  Nagasaki  we  headed  direct  for  Okinawa  for  an  emerg¬ 
ency  landing  and  refueling.  Back  at  our  home  base  in  the  Marianas 
the  next  day  the  news  of  the  Japanese  offer  to  surrender  was  fitting 
proof  of  the  success  of  all  our  efforts.” 

For  his  part  in  the  atomic  bombing  attack  on  Nagasaki,  Comman¬ 
der  Ashworth  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment. 

In  September  1945,  Commander  Ashworth  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  reported  for  duty  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Navy  Department.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plans  for  Operation  Crossroads  and  served  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Commander  Task  Group  One  Point  One,  Joint  Task  Force 
One  during  that  operation  at  Bikini.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Captain  in  February  1946  and  was  awarded  the  Gold  Star  in  lieu 
of  a  second  Legion  of  Merit.  With  the  citation  that,  “Captain  Ash¬ 
worth  participated  in  the  organization  of  both  the  military  and 
technical  staffs  of  Joint  Task  Force  One  from  its  inception  and 
further  assisted  in  the  basic  planning  of  the  operation,  including 
the  selection  of  Bikini  Atoll  as  the  site  of  the  tests.  As  the  opera¬ 
tion  proceeded  he  effectively  coordinated  the  work  of  diverse  military 
and  civilian  groups,  particularly  those  involved  in  the  preparation 
and  the  air  and  underwater  delivery  of  the  atomic  bombs.” 

Upon  the  completion  of  Operation  Crossroads,  Captain  Ashworth 
was  assigned  as  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  Military  Liaison 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Silver  Star  Medal  awarded  by  the  War  Department  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  atomic  bombing  of  Nagasaki  on  9  August  1945. 

Legion  of  Merit  awarded  by  the  Navy  Department  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  second  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  for  participation  in  Operation  Crossroads. 
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Distinguished  Flying  Cross  awarded  by  the  Navy  Department 
for  combat  air  operations  in  the  Solomon  Islands. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  awarded  by  the  Navy  Department  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  amphibious  operations,  Central  Pacific  Campaign. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Southern  Solo¬ 
mons,  New  Georgia,  Gilbert  Islands,  Marshall  Islands,  Air 
Offensive  Japan. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WINTHROP  FOSTER  ASHWORTH  entered  on  active  duty  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  Apprentice  Seaman  on  March  3,  1943. 
He  went  to  boot  camp  at  Newport,  R.  I.  and  then  attended  Quarter¬ 
master  School,  graduating  QM  3/c  October  1943. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  USS  Halsey  Powell  (DD  686)  on 
shakedown  cruise  to  Bermuda.  “During  the  shakedown  cruise  we 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  Barbados  off  the  coast  of  Brazil  and 
pick  up  the  Iowa  (BB  61)  en  route  to  Norfolk,  Va.  President 
Roosevelt  returning  from  Teheran  was  aboard.  The  trip  was  un¬ 
eventful  ;  battleships  travel  too  fast  for  subs  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
almost  too  fast  for  our  destroyers  in  rough  weather.” 

He  transferred  to  the  USS  BrecJcenridge  (DD  148)  a  destroyer 
which  was  acting  as  escort  to  the  baby  flat-top  Croatan  (CVE  25), 
part  of  an  anti-submarine  task  group  operating  in  the  Atlantic.  As 
Leading  Quartermaster,  Winthrop  Ashworth  was  in  complete  charge 
of  the  Navigation  Department  under  the  Navigator. 

“In  April  1944,  the  BrecJcenridge  was  one  of  the  escorts  convoy¬ 
ing  a  hundred  ships  carrying  troops  and  supplies  from  Norfolk,  Va. 
Some  were  for  Bizerte  and  some  were  to  go  on  under  British  convoy 
to  Port  Said.  After  entering  the  Mediterranean  we  came  under 
attack  by  German  planes  off  Algiers.  The  twenty-odd  German 
planes  that  attacked  us  managed  to  score  several  near  misses  with 
the  newly  developed  German  glider  bombs  (upwards  of  2000  pounds 
in  weight),  and  scored  a  hit  with  an  aerial  torpedo  on  a  DE  (de¬ 
stroyer  escort)  the  Holder,  which  was  later  awarded  a  commendation 
for  damage  control,  for  they  managed  to  get  into  Algiers  harbor. 
The  escorts  got  credit  for  14  planes  and  a  possible  five  more,  three 
of  which  my  ship  scored.  There  was  little  or  no  damage  done  to 
the  convoy,  probably  because  the  Germans  mistook  an  empty  convoy 
heading  out  of  the  Mediterranean  for  us,  and  dumped  most  of  their 
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bombs  on  them.  The  time  of  engagement  was  about  45  minutes.” 

In  July  1944  he  was  asigned  to  Pre-Midshipman  School,  (V-12) 
at  Asbury  Park,  1ST.  J.  for  officer  training,  but  was  rejected  on 
account  of  defective  vision  and  assigned  to  the  Net  Tender  ShaJca r 
maxon  (AN  88)  as  a  member  of  the  commissioning  crew  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I. 

In  August  1944  he  was  again  assigned  to  V-12  School  at  Asbury 
Park  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  subsequent  marriage.  In 
July  1944  he  made  QM  1/c  and  his  final  assignment  was  in  the 
Pacific,  where  he  was  sent  to  the  Port  Director's  Office  at  Ulithi. 
As  Leading  QM  at  the  PDO  he  was  in  charge  of  charts  and  naviga¬ 
tional  supplies. 

Ashworth  was  honorably  discharged  with  the  rate  of  QM  1/c  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Separation  Center,  Boston,  on  November  26,  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Convoy  UGS-37. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


NEIL  RICE  AYER  entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  N.  Y.  on  June  4,  1944.  He  will  graduate,  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  second  lieutenant,  United  States  Army,  on  June  8, 
1948. 


ROBERT  ALLEN  AYLWARD  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  Air  Corps,  on  March  10,  1942.  He  was 
sent  to  Airplane  Mechanics  School,  Keesler  Field,  Miss,  and  to 
North  American  Aviation  Corp.  Factory  School  (B-25)  Inglewood, 
Calif,  for  training. 

On  October  7,  1942  he  sailed  from  Newport  News  on  SS  Maure¬ 
tania  via  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Durban,  Suez  and  Colombo  to  Karachi, 
India,  where  he  landed  December  1,  1942.  He  was  promptly  as¬ 
signed  to  491  Bombardment  Squadron  (M)  AAF  (B-25)  and  served 
with  them  for  eleven  months.  During  that  time  the  squadron  was 
stationed  at  Karachi,  Chakulia,  Gaya  and  Calcutta.  The  duty  of 
the  squadron  at  this  time  was  to  attack  Japanese  airfields  and  lines 
of  communications  in  northern  and  central  Burma  (the  general  area 
around  Mandalay),  and  he  worked  with  them  as  an  airplane 
mechanic.  He  was  made  a  Corporal  in  June  1943. 

On  November  1,  1943,  he  was  transferred  to  the  22nd  Bombard- 
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ment  Squadron  (M)  AAF  (B-25),  341st.  Bombardment  Group,  sta¬ 
tioned  first  at  Chakulia,  India  and  later  at  Yang-kai,  Yun-nan-i, 
and  Lao-ho-k’ou,  China. 

Robert  Aylward  worked  as  S-2  (Intelligence)  Clerk  and  was  made 
a  Sgt,  S/Sgt,  and  T/Sgt  and  in  January  1945  received  a  field 
commission  as  Combat  Intelligence  Officer. 

What  the  squadron  was  doing  can  be  summarized  by  its  unit  cita¬ 
tion  which  was  conferred  “for  destroying  a  series  of  strategic  rail¬ 
road  bridges  in  northern  Indochina  and  maintaining  an  effective 
blockade  on  any  movement  of  men  or  materiel  along  this  land  corri¬ 
dor  from  Malaya  to  North  China  and  Manchuria.” 

Things  did  not  always  go  well  and  Aylward  describes  the  retreat 
from  Lao-ho-k’ou: 

“Early  in  March  ’45,  I  was  assigned  as  Intelligence  Officer  to 
a  small  flight  of  B-25’s  on  a  special  mission  in  central  China.  The 
planes  carried  75mm.  cannon  with  a  new  radar  gun-sight,  and  we 
planned  to  scour  the  Yangtze  for  Jap  shipping.  Unfortunately  our 
arrival  at  Lao-ho-k’ou  coincided  with  the  start  of  an  enemy  offensive 
in  our  direction.  The  base  was  a  forward  field  which  had  long  been 
a  thorn  in  their  flesh.  It  was  the  nearest  14th  Air  Force  field  to 
the  two  vital  north-south  railroads  in  China,  and  had  been  the  base 
for  weather  and  photo  reconnaissance  for  the  early  B-29  raids  on 
Manchuria  and  Japan. 

“It  rained  for  four  straight  days  after  we  arrived  and  all  planes 
were  grounded.  Originally  no  more  than  a  grass  and  sod  strip,  the 
field  became  a  morass  of  water  and  muddy  ruts.  For  two  more  days 
we  had  to  wait  for  the  field  to  dry  before  the  fighters  could  get  off. 
All  this  time  the  Japs  were  moving  nearer  without  interference  or 
even  aerial  observation.  The  pitifully  equipped  Chinese  ground 
forces  were  now  streaming  back  through  the  town ;  one  unit  had  an- 
estimated  ratio  of  one  rifle  to  every  three  or  four  men.  Finally 
the  planes  managed  to  get  into  the  air.  They  flew  around  the  clock 
— the  ‘peashooters’  and  Mitchells  by  day  and  the  Black  Widows  by 
night — hammering  Jap  transport,  troop  and  supply  columns.  But  it 
wasn’t  enough.  We  realized  that  the  field  couldn’t  be  held  much 
longer;  and  we  waited  for  the  too-familiar  order:  ‘Burn,  blow  up, 
and  get  the  hell  out!’  It  came  the  next  morning,  just  as  the  inter¬ 
preter  and  I  had  finished  interrogating  some  Chinese-American 
crews.  Chinese  ground  intelligence  had  broken  down  but  one  last 
report,  telephoned  in  that  morning  before  the  wires  were  cut,  placed 
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the  Japs  only  thirty  miles  to  the  southeast.  This  meant  100  miles 
in  less  than  a  week.  This  was  it! 

“C-47’s,  workhorses  of  the  China  war,  had  arrived  the  day  be¬ 
fore  and  were  already  evacuating  non-essential  personnel.  We 
abandoned  the  Norwegian  Mission  that  had  been  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  billet  in  China  (but  we  took  the  cooks  with  us)  ;  a  warehouse  of 
B-29  parts  for  emergency  landings  was  set  afire;  the  graveyard  of  a 
dozen  or  more  cracked-up  planes  was  blown  up ;  the  radio  shack 
destroyed  its  coded  messages;  and  as  the  last  transport  took  off  at 
nine  that  night,  the  field  was  daylight  bright  as  more  than  50,000 
gallons  of  high-octane  gas  blazed — how  many  Hump-trips  we  winced 
to  think. 

“And  the  next  morning  in  Chungking,  I  again  had  that  familiar 
war-time  experience:  ‘Gosh,  yesterday  was  Sunday,  and  I  didn’t 
even  realize  it.’  But  this  time  was  a  little  different,  for  ‘yesterday’ 
March  25,  1945,  had  been  Palm  Sunday.” 

In  May  1945  he  was  assigned  to  the  69th  Composite  Wing,  14th 
AF  Kunming,  China  as  Assistant  A-2  (Intelligence).  He  was 
promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  August  1,  1945. 

Robert  Aylward  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was  released 
to  inactive  duty  November  23,  1945. 

Unit  Citation  conferred  by  14th  A.F.  Hq.  on  341st  Bomb.  Sq., 
25  August,  1945. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  India-Burma, 
China  Defensive,  and  China  Offensive. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


NELSON  THOMAS  BAGNELL,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  January  14,  1942  and  went  through  boot 
camp  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was  sent  to  Aviation  Machinist’s  School 
at  Chicago,  leaving  it  with  the  rating  of  Aviation  Machinist’s  Mate 
3/c.  He  was  assigned  to  Acorn  #10  and  sent  out  to  New  Caledonia 
by  transport  in  February  1943  and  from  there  to  Guadalcanal  where 
he  was  advanced  to  AMM  2/c  in  July  1943. 

An  Acorn  Unit  is  a  Base  Aviation  Maintenance  Unit.  It  is  also 
a  first  wave  unit  and  its  job  is  to  land  after  the  Marines,  carrying 
all  equipment  to  put  airstrips  into  operation  and  to  set  up  and  equip 
airfield  shops.  After  this  work  is  done  the  Acorn  unit  is  followed 
by  a  CASU  (Carrier  Aircraft  Service  Unit)  which  operates  the 
field.  The  Acorn,  its  work  done,  leaves. 

Acorn  #10  was  no  exception  and  had  an  active  career.  Follow- 
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ing  the  Marines,  it  took  part  in  the  initial  landings  on  New  Georgia, 
Vella  Lavella  and  Green  Island  and  in  all  these  places  it  put  air¬ 
fields  into  operation  for  our  use  in  the  Pacific  War. 

At  Green  Island,  Bagnell  made  AMM  1/c  July  1944  and  with 
his  unit  was  sent  on  to  Guam.  “Our  unit  was  sent  to  Guam  to 
service  aircraft  for  the  fleet  and  some  of  the  various  land-based 
units.  We  also  received  new  planes  from  the  States  and  put  them 
into  service.” 

Nelson  Bagnell  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  on  November  5,  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  New  Georgia, 
Vella  Lavella  and  Green  Island. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


PHILIP  ALLEY  BAGNELL  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  as  a  Seaman  1/c  on  October  20,  1942.  He  was  sent 
to  Chicago,  Ill.,  as  part  of  a  detail  ordered  to  pick  up  the  new  USS 
Nesotan  (YT)  and  bring  her  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea. 

The  USS  Nesotan  was  a  salvage  tug  attached  to  the  7th  Naval 
District.  She  was  based  at  Miami  and  operated  along  the  east  and 
west  coasts  of  Florida  and  down  as  far  as  Cuba  and  South  America. 

Bagnell  remained  on  the  Nesotan  for  two  and  a  half  years  and 
was  advanced  in  rate  to  Cox,  Boatswain’s  Mate  2/c  while  on  her. 

In  January  1945,  he  was  ordered  to  Minecraft  Training  Center, 
Little  Creek,  Va.  for  instruction  in  mine  sweeping  and  after  finish¬ 
ing  his  course  was  sent  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  to  await  reassignment. 

In  April  1945  he  was  ordered  to  the  USS  Embattle  (AM).  She 
belonged  to  the  Pacific  Mine  Sweeping  Detail  and  was  operating 
out  of  San  Pedro,  Calif. 

Philip  Bagnell  was  honorably  discharged  in  Boston  on  Septem¬ 
ber  29,  1945. 


THOMAS  MANSFIELD  BARRY  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  September  21,  1942.  He  was 
sent  to  Basic  Training  Center  #6,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  and  after 
completing  his  preliminary  training,  remained  there  for  nine  months 
as  ambulance  driver  attached  to  the  32nd  Station  Hospital.  He 
was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  and  assigned  to  the  603rd 
Ordnance  Co.  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  where  he  received  training  as 
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a  mechanic.  From  there  he  was  ordered  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  over¬ 
seas  training. 

Thomas  Barry  sailed  from  Newport  News,  Ya.  on  May  17,  1944. 
He  landed  at  Naples  and  was  assigned  to  the  2020th  Ordnance 
Maintenance  Co.  The  unit  was  stationed  at  Caserta  near  Naples 
and  Barry  says,  “Our  company  received  a  unit  citation  in  December 
1944  for  the  good  work  it  had  done  in  keeping  Army  vehicles  run¬ 
ning  during  the  Rome-Arno  Campaign/’  These  vehicles  consisted 
of  the  trucks  used  for  transporting  men  and  materials.  As  a 
mechanic,  Barry  was  on  repair  work  most  of  the  time. 

After  Rome  was  taken,  June  1944,  they  were  stationed  at  Pomi- 
gliano  Air  Base.  Their  work  continued  to  be  the  maintenance  of 
army  trucks  and  machinery,  tractors,  and  cranes. 

Thomas  Barry  returned  to  the  States  in  December  1945  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  on  December  30,  1945. 

Unit  Citation  awarded  to  2020th  Ordnance  Maintenance  Com¬ 
pany  by  Col.  Charles  Morris,  12th  Air  Force. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Rome-Arno  campaign. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ARTHUR  WINTHROP  BARTOL,  JR.*  entered  on  active  duty  as 
a  Private  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  in  1944  and  was  sent  to 
boot  camp  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  He  was  ordered  to  Cherry  Point, 
N.  C.,  a  deployment  and  classification  center,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Marine  Air  Corps  and  sent  to  Bogue  Field  for  combat  train¬ 
ing. 

Later  he  was  sent  to  Eagle  Mountain  Lake  Marine  Base,  where 
he  did  general  duty  including  work  details,  work  on  the  assembly 
line,  work  in  the  hangar  and  guard  duty.  The  planes  were  S.  B.  D.’s 
(dive  bombers),  T  7Fs  (night  fighters)  and  F6s  (fighters). 

Arthur  Bartol  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service. 

*Tliis  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 


AUSTIN  IRA  BATCHELDER  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
Army  of  U.  S.  on  March  5,  1943  and  reported  a  week  later  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  He  took  basic  training  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
where  he  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class.  He  went  to  Arma¬ 
ment  School  at  Lansing,  Mich,  and  to  Ordnance  School  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  joined  the  734th  Bombardment  Squadron,  453rd 
Bombardment  Group  in  September  1943  and  completed  Stateside 
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training  with  them  at  Pocatello,  Idaho  and  at  March  Field,  Calif. 

The  outfit  went  to  England  on  the  88  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1943,  and  Batchelder  spent  the  next  fourteen  months  as  a  bomb- 
loader  at  the  field  near  Norfolk.  Having  by  then  had  enough  of 
that,  he  volunteered  for  the  infantry.  After  six  weeks’  intensive 
training,  he  joined  a  rifle  platoon  and  at  the  end  of  March  1945, 
was  sent  to  innumerable  replacement  depots.  He  ended  up  with  the 
159th  Infantry  Regiment  attached  to  the  106th  Division  guarding 
POW’s  (Prisoners  of  War)  along  the  Rhine.  After  the  surrender, 
he  volunteered  again  and  served  as  radio  operator  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  Occupation.  He  was  transferred  many  times,  his 
last  two  units  being  the  397th  Infantry  Regiment  and  the  12th 
Armored  Division  with  whom  he  was  sent  home. 

Austin  Batchelder  received  his  honorable  discharge  on  December 
7,  1945  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Air  Offensive  Europe, 
Normandy,  Southern  France,  Northern  France,  Ardennes, 
Rhineland  and  Central  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


WARREN  ROSCOE  BATCHELDER  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  October  28,  1943. 
From  Ft.  Devens  he  was  sent  to  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  under  the  AS  TP 
(Army  Specialist  Training  Program)  to  receive  basic  infantry  train¬ 
ing  before  continuing  in  the  college  program.  As  he  was  completing 
this  assignment  with  the  7th  Co.,  6th  Training  Regiment,  the  army 
college  program  was  discontinued  and  Batchelder  was  sent  to  the 
86th  Infantry  Division  at  Camp  Livingston,  La.  for  advanced  in¬ 
fantry  training. 

From  the  86th  Division  he  was  sent  to  Ft.  Meade,  Md.  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  overseas  shipment.  Later  he  was  ordered  to  Ft. 
Jackson  to  join  the  87th  Infantry  Division  for  overseas  duty. 

In  October  1944,  he  sailed  for  Scotland  on  the  S.S.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  with  Co.  B,  345th  Regt.,  87th  Div.  From  Scotland  he  traveled 
by  rail  to  Biddulph,  England.  After  being  stationed  there  for  a 
month,  the  outfit  was  sent  to  St.  Saens,  France,  to  await  combat 
assignment. 

“December  6,  1944  found  the  345th  Regiment  as  a  combat  team 
temporarily  assigned  to  the  5th  Infantry  Division  at  Metz,  France, 
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to  assist  in  wiping  out  remaining  pockets  of  resistance  which  were 
still  holding  the  several  forts  around  the  city. 

“At  this  time  I  was  a  bazooka  man  with  my  company.  Our  out¬ 
fit,  after  Metz,  was  sent  to  the  Saar  Valley  with  the  Third  Army  and 
on  December  7,  1944  took  its  first  German  town  of  Medelshein,  near 
Gros  Rederching,  France.  The  87th  became  known  as  the  ‘Golden 
Acorn  Division’. 

“The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  then  claimed  the  attention  of  the  87th 
which  saw  action  along  the  Houffalize—  St.  Hubert  highway  taking 
such  towns  as  Moircy,  Jenneville,  Bonnerue,  and  Tillet,  Belgium. 
Following  the  collapse  of  the  German  push,  the  unit  was  sent  to  the 
Luxembourg  front  on  January  15,  1945. 

“From  there  we  moved  to  St.  Vith,  on  through  the  Siegfried  line 
at  Kobscheid,  Germany,  moving  on  and  on  to  Mulheim  which  was 
in  sight  of  the  Rhine.  From  the  town  of  Winnegen  on  March  16, 
1945,  an  assault  crossing  of  the  Moselle  River  was  accomplished  and 
the  capture  of  Koblenz  soon  followed.  Then  on  the  25th  we  followed 
through  with  a  similar  operation  in  crossing  the  Rhine  River  at 
Oppenhausen  to  Filsen.” 

After  this  Warren  Batchelder  was  attached  to  the  communications 
section  of  his  company. 

“After  crossing  the  Rhine,  the  87th  Division  continued  across 
Central  Germany  by  way  of  Herzfeld,  Eisenbach,  Saalfeld,  and 
Plauen.  May  8,  1945  was  a  happy  day  for  us.  At  this  time  we 
were  at  Falkenstein  witnessing  the  surrender  of  the  German  army.” 

In  the  Army  of  Occupation  he  was  stationed  at  Schleiz,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Czechoslovakian  border. 

Warren  Batchelder  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass., 
on  March  13,  1946.  He  says,  “the  best  moments  of  the  war  for  me 
were  meeting  my  brother  Austin  in  London  and  arriving  home  in 
March  1946  for  good  ” 

Combat  Infantry  Badge 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Ardennes,  Central  Europe  and  Rhineland 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


WILLIAM  PAUL  BIXBY  enlisted  as  a  Private  December  10, 
1946  in  the  Field  Artillery  of  the  Regular  Army  for  a  three-year 
term.  After  receiving  his  basic  training  at  Ft.  Dix,  FT.  J.  he  was 
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shipped  in  April  1947  to  Camp  Stoneman,  Calif,  and  on  May  9, 
1947  was  sent  to  the  4th  Replacement  Depot  in  Yokohama,  Japan. 

In  June  Bixby  was  sent  to  Guam  where  he  is  now  stationed  with 
the  725th  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery  Searchlight  Battery  at  Agafo 
Gumas. 

On  August  31  he  was  promoted  to  Private  Pirst  Class.  His  en¬ 
listment  will  expire  on  December  10,  1949. 


VIRGINIA  BODGE,  now  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Kearney,  entered  on  ac¬ 
tive  duty  as  an  Auxiliary  in  the  WAAC  (Women’s  Auxiliary  Army 
Corps)  on  March  2,  1943.  She  was  sent  to  Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
for  basic  training.  In  April,  1943,  she  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Corps  and  ordered  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Headquarters  Unit  in  charge  of  training  programs. 

In  June,  1943,  the  WAAC  was  dissolved  and  re-constituted  as  the 
WAC  (Women’s  Army  Corps).  Members  of  the  WAAC  had  the 
choice  of  returning  to  civilian  life  or  of  being  sworn  into  the  WAC. 
Virginia  Bodge  chose  the  latter.  She  was  promoted  to  Corporal  and 
continued  to  serve  at  Mitchel  Field  where  her  duties  were  general 
office  work  and  she  became  Inspector  of  Army  Regulation  Files. 

Virginia  Bodge  was  honorably  discharged  (medical)  on  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1944  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
WAAC  Ribbon 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


LEON  AULDEN  BRADSHAW  entered  on  active  duty  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1942  as  a  Radioman  2/c  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  Radio 
had  been  his  interest  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  had  built  and 
operated  a  transmitter  and  receiver  as  a  licensed  amateur  before  the 
war.  He  was  accordingly  assigned  to  Headquarters,  First  Naval 
District,  where  he  did  maintenance  and  repair  work  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  was  advanced  to  RM  1/c  on  August  1,  1943,  and  a  few 
months  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  Radio  Materiel  Office  Travel¬ 
ing  Laboratory  No.  2. 

The  task  of  the  mobile  laboratory  was  to  visit  the  various  naval 
activities  in  the  District  and  to  plan  and  install,  at  each  one  requir¬ 
ing  it,  complete  VHF  (Very  High  Frequency)  transmission  and 
receiving  systems  for  use  with  aircraft.  One  of  the  largest  of  these 
installations  was  at  the  CIC  (Combat  Intelligence  Center)  Training 
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Facility  at  Jamestown,  R.  I. ;  and  for  the  work  there  Leon  Bradshaw 
received  the  following  letter  of  commendation: 

“The  Commander  Fleet  Air,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.,  takes  pleasure 
in  commending  you  for  your  efficient  supervision  in  the  installation 
of  the  radio  VHF  equipment  at  the  Naval  Training  Facility,  Beaver- 
tail,  Jamestown,  R.  I. 

“The  work  entailed  in  this  installation  was  of  a  major  nature  in¬ 
volving  critical  and  delicate  equipment.  Extreme  care  was  manda¬ 
tory  in  initial  planning,  actual  installation,  and  satisfactory  place¬ 
ment  of  the  complete  transmission  system  into  operation.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  entire  project  was  accomplished  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  delay  due  to  your  initiative,  technical  knowledge  and 
untiring  efforts.” 

On  January  5,  1945,  Leon  Bradshaw  was  transferred  from  First 
Naval  District  HQ,  a  unit  of  the  Shore  Establishment,  to  Fleet  Air, 
a  component  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  was  sent  to  Beavertail  to  take 
charge  of  the  Communications  System  that  he  had  himself  installed. 
The  CIC  Training  Facility  there  was  engaged  in  training  fighter 
teams  for  both  day  and  night  work.  This  required  the  use  of  many 
planes,  with  all  of  which  there  had  to  be  constant  voice  radio  commu¬ 
nication  while  they  were  in  the  air.  It  was  the  means  by  which 
they  were  directed  to  their  targets,  kept  clear  of  other  planes,  guided 
back  to  their  base  when  lost,  and  even  landed  in  the  event  of  fog. 
At  night  the  pilots’  lives  hung  on  their  radios,  even  under  the  rela¬ 
tively  safer  conditions  at  the  training  center.  All  but  a  few  of  the 
Night  Fighter  Director  Officers  sent  to  the  Fleet  received  their 
training  at  this  center. 

Leon  Bradshaw  was  honorably  discharged  September  30,  1946, 
at  Boston. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ROBERT  BURNHAM  BROWN  entered  on  active  service  in  the 
IT.  S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  January  28,  1942  as  Machinist’s 
Mate  2/c. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  CGR  27,  a  patrol  boat  at  Salem  Air  Base. 
After  six  months  he  was  advanced  in  rating  from  MM  2 /c  to  Motor 
Machinist’s  Mate  1/c  and  was  transferred  to  the  ACOTP  (Captain 
of  the  Port’s  Office)  at  the  Customs  House  in  Salem,  where  after 
eighteen  months  he  was  advanced  to  Chief  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate. 

From  Salem  he  was  sent  to  Duluth,  Minn,  where  he  followed  the 
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construction  of  the  USCG  Cutter  Sweetgum ,  a  patrol  icebreaker. 

After  the  commissioning  of  the  Sweetgum ,  Brown  was  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  engine  room  watches.  “The  ship  did  ice  patrol 
work  on  the  Great  Lakes  all  through  the  winter  of  1944  to  keep  a 
path  open  to  bring  LST’s  (Landing  Ship  Tank)  and  LCI’s  (Land¬ 
ing  Craft  Infantry)  to  Chicago,  where  they  went  down  the  Mississip¬ 
pi  River  to  the  Gulf.  In  the  spring  we  opened  a  path  for  the  Great 
Lakes-built  submarines  and  destroyers,  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  through  its  many  locks  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

At  Curtis  Bay,  Md.  the  Sweetgum  was  converted  for  service  in 
the  tropics  and  was  sent  to  Panama,  C.  Z.  The  ship’s  duty  was  anti¬ 
submarine  patrol  in  both  oceans.  Being  equipped  with  a  powerful 
boom,  she  assisted  in  salvage  work. 

“The  Sweetgum  also  worked  on  getting  the  world’s  largest  dry 
dock  through  the  big  ditch  by  tipping  it  on  its  side,  it  being  too 
wide  to  go  through  the  canal  the  usual  way.  Rather  than  go  around 
Cape  Horn,  a  long  and  dangerous  trip,  her  compartments  on  one 
side  were  flooded  and  with  pontoons  to  steady  her  upright,  she  was 
towed  through  the  six  locks  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  45  miles  across, 
lifted  and  dropped  170  feet.” 

Robert  Brown  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  on  November  2,  1945  at  Boston. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ROBERT  BURNS,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  in  which  he  served 
as  Air  Craftsman  in  the  Royal  Plying  Corps  in  England,  enlisted  as 
a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  Air  Forces,  on  October  2,  1942. 

He  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  Bomber  Base  for  basic  training, 
where,  owing  to  his  previous  experience,  he  was  promoted  to  Ser¬ 
geant. 

In  January  1943  he  was  ordered  to  Aircraft  School  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.  where  he  was  honorably  discharged  April  12,  1943  on  account 
of  certified  disability. 

Active  Service  Medal  (Great  Britain) 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GARDNER  PIERCE  BURTON  enlisted  on  December  11,  1942 
and  entered  on  active  duty  as  Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
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Reserve  on  July  1,  1943.  He  was  sent  to  Tufts  College  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  V-12  training  program  and  later  to  NTS 
(Naval  Training  School)  Hugh  Manley,  Chicago,  Ill.  in  November 
1944  and  to  NTS,  Pensacola,  Ela.  where  he  studied  naval  aircraft 
gunnery.  With  this  training,  his  principal  duty  in  the  Navy  became 
that  of  Aircraft  Gunnery  Instructor. 

“We  taught  the  pilot,  co-pilot  and  the  crew  flying-technique,  sight¬ 
ing,  gunnery,  maintenance,  voice  procedure  and  numerous  other 
details  which  would  be  encountered  in  fighting  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive  warfare. 

“The  majority  of  the  planes  were  PB4Y  (Liberator),  PB4Y-2 
(Privateer),  PY  (Ventura),  TBF  (Avenger),  PBY  (Catalina), 
and  PBM  (Mariner),  also  F6F  (Hellcat)  and  F4F  (Wildcat). 
This  list  includes  a  greater  part  of  the  Navy’s  Air  Arm. 

“This  tour  of  duty  was  at  N.A.A.S.  (Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Sta¬ 
tion),  Municipal  #1,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  N.A.S.,  Whiting  Field, 
Pensacola,  Fla.” 

Gardner  Burton  was  advanced  to  Seaman  2/c  on  November  1, 
1944  while  at  N.T.S.  Hugh  Manley,  and  Seaman  1/c,  December  1, 
1944  when  he  was  assigned  to  N.T.S. ,  Pensacola  as  a  student  in  the 
Aircraft  Gunnery  Instructors  School. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  May  12,  1946  at  U.S.N.  Personnel 
Separation  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ALEXANDER  JOHN  CAMPBELL  joined  the  Yale  Naval 
R.O.T.C.  in  September  1940  and  went  on  active  duty  as  Apprentice 
Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  May  31,  1943  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  YMS-105,  sweeping  convoy  channels,  for  a  training 
cruise. 

Commissioned  Ensign,  he  was  sent  to  Sub-Chaser  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Miami  for  training  in  communications.  In  September  1943 
he  was  ordered  to  Solomons  Island,  Md.  and  Little  Creek,  Va.  for 
amphibious  training  in  LCT’s  (Landing  Craft  Tanks). 

In  October  1943  Campbell  and  a  crew  of  12  men  took  over  their 
new  LCT  (6)  921  at  Mare  Island,  Calif,  where  the  ship  was  broken 
in  three  sections  and  loaded  aboard  a  “Liberty.”  They  arrived  at 
Townsville,  Australia  January  1,  1944,  put  their  own  ship  together 
and  moved  up  to  Cape  Cretin,  New  Guinea  where  the  921  became 
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part  of  Admiral  Dan  Barbey’s  7th  Amphibious  Force  (Flotilla  8, 
Or.  23). 

The  921  saw  service  at  Arawe,  New  Britain,  Finschhaven,  Saidor, 
Hollandia,  Biak  and  Noemfoor,  New  Guinea;  and  took  part  in 
D-Day  landings  at  Aitape  and  Cape  Sansapor.  Campbell  made 
Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  September  1944.  His  Additional  duties”  were 
First  Lieutenant  LCT  Group  23,  Acting  Group  Commander  LCT 
Group  23  and  Liaison  Officer  between  the  Army  and  Navy  at  Biak, 
Noemfoor,  Sansapor  and  Morotai. 

“Among  the  operations  carried  out  by  the  T’s  was  the  evacuation 
of  American  troops  at  Sawom  Mission,  midway  between  by-passed 
Wewak  and  our  newly  won  landings  at  Aitape. 

“The  Japanese  had  the  choice  of  starving  at  Wewak  or  escape  to 
the  Northwest.  They  chose  a  route  along  the  coast  instead  of  cross¬ 
ing  mountain  ranges  and  following  steaming  jungle  river  paths  to 
Geelvink  Bay  and  McClure  Gulf. 

“In  order  to  keep  track  of  their  movements  and  prevent  surprise 
attacks,  the  Army  sent  in  detachments  of  Infantry  to  shadow  their 
advance.  The  T’s  landed  these  reconnaissance  troops  every  two 
weeks  and  evacuated  them  if  their  position  became  untenable  due 
to  the  superior  numbers  enjoyed  by  the  Japs. 

“On  the  night  of  May  23,  1944,  the  Commanding  General  noti¬ 
fied  the  LCT’s  that  they  were  needed.  Two  vessels  were  alerted 
and  proceeded  to  Sawom  with  the  support  of  six  PT  boats  to  evacu¬ 
ate  300  Infantrymen  who  had  become  surrounded  by  a  large  Jap¬ 
anese  force. 

“The  T’s  arrived  off  the  beach  at  daybreak.  Only  LCT  921  was 
ordered  to  the  beach  in  order  to  minimize  the  target  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese.  In  spite  of  shallow  draft,  she  was  unable  to  make  a  ‘dry’ 
beaching  and  the  troops  had  to  breast  four  feet  of  surf  to  reach  the 
ramp.  Wounded  were  evacuated  first,  ammunition  was  carried  out 
next  and  then  the  men  were  brought  aboard. 

“The  evacuation  was  almost  completed  when  the  Japs  opened  up 
with  their  mortar.  Beturn  fire  was  withheld  until  the  loading  was 
completed  in  order  not  to  give  the  mortar  men  a  point  of  fire. 

“The  PT  boats  had  moved  as  close  to  the  beach  as  their  draft 
would  allow  and  augmented  our  counterfire  with  their  cannon  and 
heavy  machine  guns.  They  laid  some  fine  smoke  screens  too.  By 
the  time  the  921  had  turned  seaward  at  ‘bulkhead’  speed,  she  became 
obscured  in  the  warm,  damp  smoke. 

“The  main  job  was  now  over  for  us  but  not  for  the  troops.  We 
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had  to  put  the  tired,  wet,  infantry  hoys  ashore  again  further  up  the 
coast.  The  expressions  on  their  faces  had  changed  from  a  haggard, 
tense  look  to  an  appearance  of  weary  relaxation.  They  filled  their 
water  bottles  and  slept  for  an  hour.  Those  who  have  seen  exhausted 
men  after  weeks  in  a  South  Pacific  jungle  know  that  the  Infantry 
has  the  toughest  job  of  all.” 

Campbell  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October  1945  and 
was  assigned  to  the  State  Department,  Maritime  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Liquidation  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 
which  disposed  of  property  declared  surplus  by  the  Army  and  Havy 
overseas.  He  served  as  Personnel  Officer  and  head  of  the  Foreign 
Liaison  and  Sales  Section  and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  April 
1946. 

John  Campbell  was  released  to  inactive  duty  July  13,  1946  in 
Washington. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Eastern  Hew 
Guinea,  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  Western  Hew  Guinea. 

Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


AUSTIH  DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  U.  S.  March  10,  1941,  and  went  through  basic  train¬ 
ing  at  Camp  Edwards.  His  application  for  flight  training  was 
approved,  and  he  was  appointed  an  Aviation  Cadet  Hovember  6, 
1941.  In  the  course  of  training  he  was  sent  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala., 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  Hondo,  Texas,  where  he  was  commissioned 
2nd  Lieutenant  on  April  22,  1943,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  a  navi¬ 
gation  Instructor.  In  July  1944  he  was  ordered  to  Ellington  Field, 
Texas,  in  the  same  capacity;  after  six  months  there,  he  went  to 
Keesler  Field,  Miss.,  for  combat  crew  training. 

In  April  1945,  Campbell  joined  the  4th  Emergency  Rescue 
Squadron,  based  on  Saipan  and  later  on  Iwo  Jima.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  1st  Lieutenant  at  the  same  time.  As  navigator  of  a  B-17 
which  carried  rescue  equipment,  in  the  words  of  the  citation  accom¬ 
panying  his  Air  Medal,  “he  participated  in  numerous,  long  over¬ 
water  flights  while  accompanying  heavy  bombers  to  enemy  targets. 
All  missions  were  flown  under  rapidly  changing  and  often  adverse 
weather  conditions.  These  sustained  air  sea  rescue  flights  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  enemy  anti-aircraft  fire  and  fighter  opposition.  There  were 
constantly  present  difficult  navigational  problems,  danger  of  engine 
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failure  and  consequent  ditching  many  miles  at  sea.  Under  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  physical  and  mental  strain,  and  undaunted  by  the 
many  hazards  faced  regularly  and  continuously,  he  displayed  such 
courage  and  skill  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  to  reflect  great 
credit  on  himself  and  the  Army  Air  Forces.” 

Campbell’s  plane  was  a  “Dumbo”  fitted  to  carry  a  two-engined 
moter  lifeboat  which  could  he  dropped  by  parachute,  as  well  as 
rubber  rafts.  It  worked  with  submarines,  destroyers  and  Navy  pa¬ 
trol  planes  in  the  Iwo  Jima-Honshu  stretch  of  the  Pacific.  One  of 
his  missions  was  “in  the  Sagami  Bay  area,  just  south  of  the  Tokyo 
area.  A  P-51  fighter  pilot  hailed  out  of  his  flaming  plane  in  the  hay 
and  I  dropped  him  the  boat.  He  got  in  it,  hut  in  a  short  time  a 
Jap  picket  boat  started  to  move  out  from  shore  to  capture  him.  We 
strafed  this  boat  and  drove  it  off,  only  to  be  attacked  ourselves  by 
three  Jap  planes.  These  planes  severely  damaged  a  Navy  four- 
engine  bomber  (Naval  Air-Sea  Rescue)  with  us,  but  failed  to  dam¬ 
age  our  plane.  Due  to  the  fact  that  we  only  had  just  enough  gas 
to  return  to  Iwo,  about  650  miles  away,  we  had  to  leave  the  fighter 
pilot  to  his  fate.  We  never  knew  what  happened  to  him.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Navy  bomber  back  to  Iwo  in  case  he  had  to  ditch.  He 
crashed  on  landing  but  no  one  was  hurt.” 

Campbell  left  his  outfit  in  November  and  came  home  by  ship. 
He  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  January  6,  1946. 

Air  Medal 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Eastern  Mandates, 
Western  Pacific,  Air  Offensive  against  Japan,  Iwo  Jima 
Ground  Combat. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EWEN  MacDOUGAL  CAMPBELL  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  Storekeeper  3/c,  October  16,  1942  and  was 
sent  for  boot  training  to  Camp  Endicott,  NCTC  (Naval  Construc¬ 
tion  Training  Center),  Davisville,  R.  I.  He  says  that  he  was 
greeted  with  “You’ll  be  sorry,”  and  that  he  often  called  that  to  mind 
later.  One  of  his  first  impressions  was  that  the  entire  Navy  came 
from  Texas.  He  was  forced  to  learn  the  language  of  Texas  as  part 
of  his  indoctrination  and  was  also  forced  to  admit  that  it  must  be 
good  cattle  country  there. 

He  was  assigned  as  a  CB  (Seabee)  to  the  42nd  Naval  Construe- 
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tion  Battalion  at  Camp  Endicott,  and  went  to  Port  Hueneme,  Calif, 
to  pick  up  GI  winter  clothing  and  was  glad  to  leave  the  citizens 
of  the  Lone  Star  state  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  in  Rhode 
Island. 

On  Christmas  Day  Ewen  Campbell  says  that  he  aleft  for  Seattle, 
Washington,  and  headed  for  Dutch  Harbor  and  later  to  Amchitka 
and  Adak,  where  the  unit  discharged  liberty  ships,  built  roads,  liv¬ 
ing  quarters,  and  airfields  (even  some  the  Army  said  could  not  be 
built).  At  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of 
a  female  train  repair  crew.  The  boys  gave  them  some  lusty  cheers. 
The  Marines  at  Dutch  Harbor  were  found  to  be  pretty  regular  fel¬ 
lows,  especially  because  they  served  as  mess  cooks  and  waiters  in  the 
joint  mess  hall.  They  were  brave,  too,  roving  bands  of  cockroaches 
causing  them  but  slight  concern. 

“It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  muskeg  and  mud  that  was  to  be 
found  in  Adak  and  Amchitka.  All  buildings, — -officers’  quarters, 
chow  halls,  etc. — were  hooked  up  with  a  network  of  catwalks.  Any¬ 
one  who  stepped  off  a  catwalk  or  who  was  accidentally  forced  off 
would  be  sure  to  go  up  to  his  knees  in  mud.  Eventually  roads  were 
built,  but  could  never  begin  to  serve  the  area  which  contained  all  the 
tents  in  which  the  men  lived.  The  battalion  consisted  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1200  men  with  five  and  six  living  in  a  tent.  The  tents  were 
floored  and  each  was  supplied  with  an  oil  stove.  Little  can  be  said 
about  the  oil  stoves,  as  at  times  oil  was  not  to  be  had. 

“When  the  men  posed  for  their  group  picture  for  a  year  book  in 
the  partially  completed  warehouse  at  Adak,  it  was  the  first  time  in 
many  months  that  they  had  worn  their  blues.  The  mud  was  so  deep 
and  soupy  on  the  night  the  pictures  were  taken  that  only  a  photogra¬ 
pher’s  genius  prevented  the  uniforms  from  coming  out  khaki  in  the 
photo.” 

Ewen  Campbell  was  advanced  to  SK  2/c  July  1,  1943  at  Adak. 
“When  Adak  was  practically  out  of  the  immediate  danger  zone,  the 
Marines  finally  arrived  and  again  were  welcomed  by  the  Seabees. 
They  must  have  been  volunteers,  there  were  so  few  of  them.  Almost 
immediately  they  insisted  on  blackouts  and  traffic  regulations  (with 
the  Seabees  trying  to  work  on  a  24-hour  basis).  It  was  nice,  though, 
to  see  men  in  uniforms  again — medals,  too.” 

The  42nd  HCB  had  been  in  Adak  over  a  month  before  fresh  meat 
or  fresh  fruit  graced  the  menu.  “When  it  did  arrive  there  were  no 
refrigeration  facilities,  and  we  enjoyed  a  steady  three-meal-a-day 
•diet  of  these  delicacies  until  they  were  gone.  The  Congressmen 
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that  approved  of  dehydrated  foods,  vienna  sausages,  and  field  ra¬ 
tions  would  not  have  enjoyed  Adak  during  the  early  stages  of  occu¬ 
pation. ’’ 

They  returned  to  the  States  (Camp  Parks,  Shoemaker,  Calif.)  on 
May  27,  1944  for  leave,  recuperation  and  retraining  before  they 
were  again  sent  overseas  on  October  21,  1944.  While  stationed  at 
Shoemaker,  Campbell’s  rating  was  changed  from  SK  2/c  to  SKD 
(Disbursing)  2/c,  this  designation  being  made  to  show  that  he  was 
specially  qualified  as  a  disbursing  storekeeper. 

They  were  stationed  for  a  while  at  Pearl  Harbor,  building  huge 
warehouses  for  provisions,  both  dry  and  perishable,  that  were  later 
to  be  transferred  nearer  the  scene  of  action,  and  were  then  sent  to 
Guinan,  Samar,  in  the  Philippines,  where  they  built  roads,  air 
strips,  ammunition  dumps  and  helped  build  a  5000  bed  hospital  area 
which  covered  at  least  a  square  mile. 

Before  leaving  Samar,  Campbell’s  rating  was  advanced  to  SKD 
1/c.  Going  from  Samar  to  China,  his  unit  crossed  the  Yellow  Sea 
to  Shanghai  in  LST’s  without  incident,  except  for  a  pontoon  being 
washed  overboard.  Several  hulks  of  sunken  ships  were  visible  that 
had  been  bombed  by  the  Japs.  When  they  were  leaving  the  Yellow 
Sea  to  go  up  the  Whampoo  River,  just  a  few  miles  from  their  destin¬ 
ation,  with  almost  everyone  topside  despite  the  cold  wind,  getting  a 
good  look  at  China  and  thinking  of  the  pork  chops  the  cooks  had 
nearly  ready,  an  unswept  Jap  mine  exploded  close  to  starboard. 
The  engines  were  knocked  out  of  commission.  Water  and  lights 
failed.  Tons  of  reeking  brown  Whampoo  River  water  cascaded 
over  the  ship.  A  Seabee  who  had  been  asleep  in  his  sack  below 
thought  the  ship  was  sinking,  tore  up  on  deck  and  jumped  over¬ 
board.  Well,  they  closed  the  circuit  breakers  again,  and  got  the 
water  on  and  the  engines  going;  and  they  fished  the  sack-hound  out 
of  the  river  in  a  few  minutes.  But  those  pork  chops  were  beyond 
help.  The  chow  they  finally  got  for  dinner  consisted  of  cold  Spam 
sandwiches. 

“After  unloading  the  LST’s  that  made  up  the  convoy,  the  Seabees 
wrere  kept  busy  cleaning  up  an  old  area  that  was  used  by  some  ship¬ 
ping  companies  before  the  war.  It  was  a  long  and  tedious  job  to 
make  it  livable  but  we  finally  succeeded  and  when  the  Kavy  brought 
in  the  regular  Kavy,  their  quarters  were  all  spic  and  span  and  ready 
for  them.  All  kinds  of  equipment,  such  as  trucks,  tractors,  draglines 
and  road  builders  were  brought  in  but  were  not  used,  as  the  roads 
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in  that  particular  part  of  China  were  in  fairly  good  shape,  not  like 
Samar  where  there  were  no  roads  at  all.” 

On  December  30,  1945  after  waiting  aboard  a  receiving  ship  for 
30  days,  Ewen  Campbell  finally  got  transportation  home  aboard  a 
Navy  transport  and  made  the  trip  to  Treasure  Island  in  seventeen 
days.  He  was  honorably  discharged  January  27,  1946  at  the  Naval 
Separation  Center,  Eargo  Barracks,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


BOBEBT  EMEBSON  CAMPBELL  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  IT.  S.  on  October  1,  1940,  and  entered  on  active  duty  on 
January  16,  1941.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Field  Artillery  and  sent 
to  Headquarters  Company,  102nd  F.A.  Begiment  at  Camp  Edwards, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  reassigned  to  the  39th  Signal  Company.  The 
39th  went  to  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.,  for  training,  and  then  to  Camp 
Jackson,  S.  C.,  where  Campbell  instructed  in  the  Badio  School. 
The  outfit  took  part  in  the  South  Carolina  maneuvers  in  1941  and 
in  the  Tennessee  maneuvers  in  1942,  and  Campbell  acted  as  Badio 
Operator.  He  was  then  sent  to  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.  to  High  Speed 
Code  School,  where  he  made  T-4  (Technician  4th  Grade).  He  re¬ 
joined  his  outfit,  which  had  been  attached  as  divisional  troops  to  the 
26th  Division,  and  went  through  final  training  with  that  division. 

The  26th  and  its  Signal  Company  went  overseas  in  mid-1944,  and 
landed  on  Utah  Beach  in  Normandy  in  September.  From  then  on 
through  Northern  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Germany,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Austria,  Campbell  acted  as  Badio  Operator  in  a  team 
with  one  or  another  of  the  battalion  or  regimental  HQ’s  and  with 
task  forces. 

At  the  time  of  the  Ardennes  breakthrough,  the  26th  had  been 
roughly  handled  by  the  Germans.  Campbell  says,  “We  pulled  in¬ 
to  Metz  where  we  reorganized  after  quite  a  beating.  We  were  there 
only  a  few  days  and  left  at  once  for  the  relief  of  Bastogne.  I  was 
sent  with  one  of  the  infantry  units  for  liaison  work.  When  it  comes 
to  dates,  places,  and  whether  it  was  the  101st,  328th,  or  104th  In¬ 
fantry  I  was  with,  believe  me,  I  can’t  remember,  as  I  was  with 
them  all  alternately.  I  didn’t  know  that  the  Germans  had  broken 
through  until  a  day  or  so  after  we  left  Metz.”  General  Patton 
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spoke  of  the  Third  Corps  of  which  the  Yankee  Division  was  a  part, 
as  follows :  “The  speed  with  which  the  Third  Corps  assembled  and 
the  energy,  skill  and  persistence  with  which  it  pressed  the  attack 
for  the  relief  of  Bastogne,  constitute  a  very  noteworthy  feat  of  arms. 
The  officers  and  men  are  hereby  highly  commended  for  a  superior 
performance.”  According  to  the  C.O.  of  the  26th,  the  Division,  in 
its  initial  attack  of  seven  days  and  nights  without  rest,  met  and  de¬ 
feated  more  than  twice  its  number. 

Campbell,  however,  considers  his  most  unusual  experience  to  have 
been  the  day  he  got  something  for  nothing — a  very  good  camera, 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  have  made  a  sizeable  hole  in 
his  pocket.  “It  was  during  the  ‘Rat-race7  shortly  before  the  end  of 
the  conflict.  We  were  somewhere — I’ve  forgotten  the  place — in 
Germany,  and  four  of  us  were  in  Bn.  Hq.  (Battalion  Headquar¬ 
ters)  on  the  edge  of  nowhere  talking  about  the  merits  of  wine,  women 
and  sarongs.  The  radio  was  trying  hard  to  turn  code  into  static  and 
static  into  code.  The  telephone  rang  and  the  Communications  Offi¬ 
cer  answered,  listened,  hung  up,  dashed  from  the  room  and  shortly 
reappeared  with  word  of  an  expected  counter-attack  by  a  Panzer  out¬ 
fit.  The  crux  of  this  was  that  we  were  to  sit  tight  and  let  anti-tank 
do  the  work  until  definite  orders  to  move  came  through.  I  believe 
he  said  there  were  two  anti-tank  guns  in  all.  He  also  told  us  in 
answer  to  a  query,  that  making  spit-balls  might  help.  So  we  sweated, 
thought  about  our  past  life  and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  live  it  over 
and  wished  to  h —  we  were  dreaming.  My  conversation  drifted  to 
cameras.  The  Communications  Officer  had  a  ‘swell  one7  that  he  had 
been  offered  3  Lugers  for,  he  mentioned  the  name — my  heart  skipped 
a  beat — the  camera!  Being  soft-hearted  in  what  might  have  been  a 
bad  situation,  he  brought  it  out  and  presented  it  to  me — now  I  could 
die  happy!  P.S.  Nothing  happened  and  I’ve  still  got  the  camera.77 
Robert  Campbell  was  honorably  discharged  on  November  3,  1945. 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  for  the  relief  of  Bastogne 
Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WILLIAM  DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Ensign,  LTSNR  on  June  8,  1942,  after  four  years  in  the  Yale  Naval 
ROTC.  He  was  ordered  to  the  old  four-stack  destroyer  Lea  (DD 
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118),  then  at  Key  West,  Fla.  and  assigned  to  duty  as  Assistant  and 
then  Chief  Engineer,  and  Communications  Officer.  The  Lea  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  Caribbean  for  the  next  nine  months  on  anti-submarine 
and  escort  duty.  On  one  occasion,  she  scored  an  assist  in  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  a  German  submarine,  and  took  some  prisoners.  “Usually 
submarines  are  submerged  when  you  come  up  to  them,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  depth-charging  them  until  the  hull  breaks  open  and  they 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  down.  A  PBY  caught  this  one  on  the  sur¬ 
face  near  our  convoy  one  night,  and  slightly  damaged  it.  Then  a 
Canadian  corvette  engaged  it,  and  very  severely  damaged  it,  and 
herself  too.  When  we  came  up  there  was  not  much  left  to  do  but 
to  pick  up  the  Germans,  who  had  started  to  jump  off  into  the  water, 
and  to  watch  the  sub  go.  She  was  very  low  in  the  water,  wallowing 
heavily  in  the  slight  swell  because  of  the  water  in  her.  In  about 
fifteen  minutes  her  stern  went  under,  and  quite  slowly  her  bow 
swung  up  out  of  the  sea.  She  hung  there  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  with 
air  foaming  up  around  her  and  the  phosphorescence  glowing,  and 
then  slid  under.  We  got  nearly  all  the  crew,  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  Marines  in  Guantanamo.”  The  Lea  was  also  given  credit  for 
a  probable  sinking  of  a  sub  that  had  sunk  four  and  hit  a  fifth  ship 
in  a  convoy  that  she  was  sent  out  to  reinforce. 

In  May  1943,  when  Campbell  was  made  Lieutenant  (j.g.),  the 
Lea  and  four  AYD’s  (old  destroyers  used  as  plane  tenders)  joined 
the  USS  Bogue  (CYE  9)  to  form  the  first  of  the  CYE  killer  groups. 
They  accompanied  a  convoy  to  Londonderry,  and  another  one  back, 
and  sank  seven  submarines  for  sure  and  six  probables.  This  was 
the  first  clear-cut  victory  for  the  Allies  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  was  the  turning  point  of  the  war  against  the  U-boats.  A  Presi¬ 
dential  Unit  Citation  was  awarded  to  all  hands  on  these  ships  in 
recognition  of  this  success. 

The  Lea  then  spent  a  year  in  trans-Atlantic  convoy  duty,  taking 
fast  tankers  loaded  with  aviation  gas,  tank  fuel,  and  a  deck  cargo 
of  planes  to  various  North  African  ports  in  preparation  and  support 
of  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  invasions.  Next,  Campbell  was  ordered 
to  Greenland  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  USS  Albatross  (AM  Yl),  a 
Boston  fishing  trawler  converted  into  a  minesweep  in  1941.  After 
a  few  months  up  there,  during  which  he  made  Lieutenant,  the  ship 
was  ordered  to  Boston,  and  on  arrival  was  ordered  decommissioned. 
His  next  orders  were  to  SCTC  (Small  Craft  Training  Center),  San 
Pedro,  Calif,  where  he  helped  train  crews  for  APA’s,  as  well  as  for 
all  types  of  small  craft.  His  principal  job  there  was  running  the 
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Standby  Unit,  to  which  men  were  assigned  until  the  date  of  de¬ 
livery  of  their  ship  was  certain  enough  to  start  them  on  the  two  and 
a  half  month  training  program. 

After  six  months,  Campbell  was  ordered  to  Naval  Radar  Training 
School,  St.  Simon’s  Island,  Ga.,  where  he  spent  four  months  learn¬ 
ing  to  run  a  CIC  (Combat  Information  Center)  and  to  direct  fighter 
planes  in  combat  day  or  night.  He  was  then  ordered  to  Pacific 
duty,  and  got  to  San  Francisco  in  time  to  celebrate  Y-J  Day  there. 
He  eventually  reached  the  USS  Intrepid  (CY  11),  where  his  duties 
were  Assistant  Y-3  (Radar)  Division  Officer  and  Night  Fighter 
Director  for  the  ship.  They  spent  some  time  in  Japan  as  part  of  the 
occupation  forces;  and  returned  to  the  States  from  Tokyo  with  2,000 
Eighth  Army  men  due  for  discharge  in  time  for  Christmas  1945. 
They  then  swung  around  the  hook  in  San  Pedro  Bay  until  Campbell 
received  his  orders  to  inactive  duty  on  March  17,  1946. 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  star  for  TG  21.12  Operation. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Convoy  TAG  18. 

European  African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Task  Group  21.12. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Yictory  Medal 


ROBERT  SHERMAN  CAYES  entered  on  active  service  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  September  21,  1942.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  57th  Infantry  Training  Battalion  and  sent  to 
Fort  Riley,  Kan.  for  basic  training. 

He  served  29  months  in  Calcutta,  India  with  the  882nd.  Ord. 
HAM  Co.  (Ordnance,  Heavy  Auto  Maintenance  Co.)  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  in  January  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Yictory  Medal 


ARLEEN  MARIE  CHAMBERLAND  (now  Mrs.  John  Escales) 
was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  Navy  Nurse 
Corps,  on  May  12,  1941.  She  was  assigned  directly  to  the  Chelsea 
Naval  Hospital  where  she  underwent  several  weeks  of  boot  training 
and  then  received  her  gold  braid. 

At  Chelsea,  her  duty  was  to  instruct  corpsmen  for  overseas  duty 
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and  to  try  to  teach  them  in  a  period  of  two  weeks  what  she  had 
learned  in  three  or  four  years.  She  organized  classes  not  only  for 
her  own  corpsmen  but  also  for  all  corpsmen  from  other  wards  who 
cared  to  attend.  She  says  that  “they  grasped  the  fundamentals  of 
nursing  procedures  and  learned  to  think  quickly  and  improvise  well. 
I’ve  had  corpsmen  sent  to  my  wards  for  two  weeks  and  then  shipped 
across.  There’s  an  awful  lot  to  be  taught  in  14  short  days  but  it  can 
be  done,  which  the  boys  later  proved  in  combat  areas.” 

She  says  she  had  no  unusual  experiences  in  the  Navy  except  for 
the  time  when  she  “broke”  Admiral  White  to  Chief.  “I  was  on 
night  duty  and  we  were  turning-to  all  hands  preparing  for  Admiral’s 
Inspection.  Nobody  knew  when  he  was  due  but  we  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  regardless.  He  was  to  occupy  two  rooms  on  SOQ  (Sick  Offi¬ 
cers  Quarters)  along  with  his  aide.  I  was  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  Chief  Nurse’s  office  waiting  for  some  keys  and  reports 
to  be  turned  in.  The  night  corpsmen  were  ‘hot  on  the  detail’  scrub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning  SOQ.  Usually  a  Chief  is  in  charge  so  I  thought 
it  not  at  all  unusual  to  see  a  man  in  khakis  and  without  collar  device 
standing  by,  watching  them.  He  sauntered  in  my  direction  so  I 
said,  ‘Good  evening,  Chief.’  We  talked  for  quite  a  while  about  the 
service  in  general.  Finally  he  said,  ‘This  has  been  very  interesting, 
Miss  Chamberland,  but  I  believe  I  neglected  to  introduce  myself. 
I  am  Admiral  White.’  I  didn’t  have  the  strength  to  work  up  a 
blush !  I  was  tongue-tied  and  expected  to  be  at  least  courtmartialed. 
He  was  grand  about  it,  however,  and  told  the  ‘powers  that  be’  and 
all  hands  had  a  good  laugh.  The  same  admiral  made  inspection  at 
Parris  Island  later,  and  remembered  me.  This  time  I  did  blush. 
Incidentally  we  received  a  4-0  inspection  from  him  on  both  occa¬ 
sions.” 

Arleen  Chamberland  was  ordered  to  Parris  Island  on  October  1, 
1942  where  her  duties  were  essentially  the  same.  It  is  a  Marine 
Base  where  the  hospital  and  dental  clinic  are  manned  by  Navy  per¬ 
sonnel. 

She  was  released  to  inactive  duty  August  23,  1943  in  order  to 
marry  Lieutenant  John  Escales,  USNR. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JACOB  O.  CHBISTOFFERSON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  October  21,  1942.  He  was  assigned 
to  Graves  Registration,  a  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and 
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sent  to  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.  for  basic  infantry  training  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  received  a  five-day  furlough  before  going  overseas 
on  May  15,  1943. 

He  sailed  from  Hew  York  with  the  1st  Platoon  of  the  49th  QM 
Graves  Registration  Company  on  the  USS  Brazil  (an  Army  trans¬ 
port)  and  landed  in  Hew  Caledonia  which  was  at  that  time  a  stag¬ 
ing  area  for  the  South  Pacific.  Hew  Caledonia  was  a  breaking-in 
point  for  the  unit  and,  after  three  months’  training  in  graves  regis¬ 
tration  work,  the  platoon  was  shipped  to  Guadalcanal.  From  there 
they  went  to  Hew  Georgia  to  assist  another  graves  registration  unit 
and  after  a  month  there,  returned  to  Guadalcanal  to  relieve  a  unit 
that  was  returning  to  the  States.  By  this  time  the  fighting  on 
Guadalcanal  was  over  “except  for  a  scattering  of  Japs  in  the  hills.” 

“In  December  1943,  we  were  sent  to  Empress  Augusta  Bay  on 
Bougainville  where  our  first  landings  had  recently  been  made.  In 
March  1944  the  Japs  made  their  final  bid  for  the  island.  The 
counter-attack  lasted  eighteen  days.  They  were  turned  back  with 
very  heavy  losses,  and  from  then  on  scattered  bands  of  marauding 
Japs  had  to  be  tracked  down.” 

After  almost  a  year  on  Bougainville,  the  unit  was  withdrawn  and 
sent  north  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  initial  landing  on  Luzon.  This 
took  place  on  January  9,  1945  in  Lingayen  Gulf.  Christoff erson, 
(who  had  been  advanced  to  Sergeant  on  Bougainville)  and  his  men 
landed  with  the  Army.  They  went  in  on  an  assault  boat  and  hit  the 
beach  within  the  first  half  hour  on  D-Day. 

“During  the  fighting  the  duty  of  the  Graves  Registration  Unit 
was  to  establish  cemeteries  where  all  allied  dead  were  buried ;  identi¬ 
fy  and  record  the  dead,  and  later,  disinter  the  few  scattered  bodies 
that  were  buried  at  the  front  lines  from  necessity  for  reburial  in 
U.  S.  cemeteries.”  This  work,  so  important  to  the  families  at  home, 
had  to  be  carried  out  with  care,  for  the  information  sent  in  by  the 
Graves  Registration  Units  to  Washington  was  forwarded  by  the  War 
Department  to  the  next  of  kin.  The  unit  also  established  and  main¬ 
tained  an  enemy  cemetery  and  identified  and  recorded  the  enemy 
dead. 

In  March,  1945  he  was  sent  South  with  a  detail  of  six  men  to 
Legaspi,  where  they  landed  with  the  158th  Regimental  Combat 
Team.  Here  also  a  cemetery  was  established  and  maintained.  When 
this  work  was  done,  they  returned  to  Manila  and  joined  the  37th 
Division  for  return  to  the  United  States. 

Jacob  Christofferson  returned  to  the  States  on  December  18,  1945 
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and  was  honorably  discharged  on  December  28,  1945  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  awarded  by  Hq.  14th  Corps  on  July  26,  1944 
for  the  recovery,  identifying  and  the  burial  of  three  aviators 
shot  down  over  the  enemy  territory. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Bougainville  and 
Luzon. 

Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Luzon. 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


VERA  L.  CHRISTOFFERSON  (Mrs.  Roger  S.  Case)  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  on  March 
15,  1941.  She  was  assigned  to  the  Station  Hospital  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass,  and  served  there  until  her  marriage  to  Capt.  Roger  S.  Case 
when  she  was  given  an  honorable  discharge  on  December  6,  1941. 


VERN  CLARK  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  Army 
of  the  IJ.  S.  on  November  20,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Corps  and  took  his  basic  training  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  From 
there  he  went  as  a  student  to  the  Casey  Jones  School  of  Aeronautics 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  His  next  assignment  was  to  the 
94th  Airdrome  Squadron,  Pyote,  Tex.  where  he  served  as  a  me¬ 
chanic. 

Vern  Clark  left  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  on  August  2,  1943.  He  sailed 
on  a  transport,  the  US 8  Uruguay,  to  Hobart,  Tasmania  where  the 
ship  picked  up  two  more  transports  and  had  cruiser  and  corvette 
escort  part  of  the  rest  of  the  way  to  India. 

In  November  1943  he  was  transferred  to  the  ATC  (Air  Transport 
Command)  and  was  stationed  at  Karachi,  India,  where  he  worked 
as  a  mechanic  and  as  surveyor  and  draftsman  for  the  Base  Engineer. 
He  was  sent  to  New  Delhi  in  January  1944  and  worked  as  drafts¬ 
man  in  Navigation  and  Briefing,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  South- 
East  Asia  Command.  When  the  headquarters  of  this  command  was 
transferred  to  Calcutta  in  April  1944,  he  went  with  them  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  the  same  work.  He  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in 
August  1944. 

He  flew  from  Calcutta  to  Karachi  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  by  boat  in  November  1945  and  was  honorably  discharged  on 
November  25,  1945  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 
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Presidential  Unit  Citation  awarded  to  ATC,  January  1944  for 
tonnage  flown  over  The  Hump. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Burma  Campaign. 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


LEROY  FRANCIS  CLARKE,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  August  20,  1942  at  Ft.  Devens, 

Mass.  After  a  brief  stay  at  Et.  Devens  he  was  sent  to  Camp 

Grant,  Ill.  for  indoctrination  and  then  to  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  113th  Station  Hospital. 

He  remained  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.  for  six  months  undergoing 
training  for  Wardmaster,  during  which  time  he  was  promoted  to 
T/5  (Technician  5th  Grade).  On  March  1,  1943,  the  outfit  was 
transferred  to  Camp  Anza,  Calif,  an  overseas  staging  area. 

On  March  28,  1943  he  sailed  from  Wilmington,  Calif,  with  the 
113th  Station  Hospital  on  the  S.S.  Hermitage.  After  three  weeks 
at  sea,  he  landed  at  New  Zealand  for  ship  repair  which  took  three 
days ;  from  there  the  ship  went  to  Melbourne,  Australia  for  refuel¬ 
ing.  After  five  more  weeks  at  sea,  he  finally  arrived  in  Bombay, 

India  where  the  Unit  spent  ten  days  at  an  English  staging  camp. 

The  outfit  then  embarked  on  the  last  leg  of  its  journey  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  where  they  arrived  May  30,  1943. 

“Quarters  were  immediately  set  up  90  miles  inland  at  Ahwaz  for 
all  personnel  and  a  32  ward  hospital,  later  to  become  a  general  hos¬ 
pital. 

“The  United  States  was  shipping  trucks,  tanks,  planes  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds  to  stage  the  Russian  offensive.  Our  cargo  ships 
came  in  to  Khorramshahr,  50  miles  up  river  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
from  which  point  the  supplies  were  sent  north  by  truck  convoy  and 
railway,  to  Kazvin  where  the  Russians  took  over.  The  purpose  of  a 
hospital  at  this  point  was  to  care  for  the  soldiers  working  on  the 
line  and  on  truck  convoys,  Merchant  Marine  personnel  from  Khor¬ 
ramshahr  and  American  flyers  brought  down  by  the  Russians  from 
U.  S.  airfields  operating  in  Russia.  We  also  took  care  of  Russians 
and  there  were  wards  to  care  for  Persian  and  Arab  workers.7’ 

Clarke  performed  the  duties  of  Wardmaster  of  a  surgical  ward 
and  also  flew  to  Cairo,  Egypt  with  patients  that  were  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  U.  S.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  come  down  with  a 
tropical  sickness  and  had  treatment  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
After  spending  nearly  two  years  in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  where  the 
temperature  often  went  as  high  as  160  degrees  and  where  for  8 
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months  of  the  year  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  he  finally  re¬ 
ceived  orders  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

On  May  6,  1945  he  sailed  for  home  with  members  of  the  113th 
General  Hospital,  arriving  in  New  York  June  18,  1945. 

Clarke  had  a  30-day  furlough  at  home  and  then  reported  back  to 
Ft.  Devens  where  he  and  members  of  the  113th  General  Hospital 
were  immediately  sent  to  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash,  for  reassignment.  At 
Ft.  Lewis  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  Sibert,  Ala.  for  assignment 
to  another  medical  outfit  where  he  performed  the  duty  of  Wardmas- 
ter  until  discharged. 

Leroy  F.  Clarke,  Jr.  was  honorably  discharged  at  Camp  Sibert, 
Ala.  on  October  27,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  LAWRENCE  CLARKE  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  April  13,  1943.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  sent  for  basic  training  to  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  He  went  for  further  training  to  AAF  Airplane  School  at  La 
Guardia  Field,  N.  Y.,  AAF  Mechanic’s  School,  Casey  Jones  Me¬ 
chanic’s  School,  Newark,  N.  J.,  AAF  Roosevelt  Field,  N.  Y.  At 
AAF  Seymour  Johnson  Field,  N.  C.  he  took  advanced  flight  train¬ 
ing  and  went  to  AAF  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  for  Gunnery  School  and  flight 
training.  He  was  promoted  to  Corporal,  February  6,  1944  while  at 
Middle  Beach,  Fla.  and  was  a  qualified  top  turret  man. 

Richard  Clarke  had  trained  with  the  863rd  Bombardment  Squad¬ 
ron  493rd  Bombardment  Group  8th  Air  Force  (B-17’s  and  24’s) 
but  when  they  were  sent  overseas,  the  Squadron  was  divided,  and 
he  did  not  join  them  until  two  months  later,  when  the  863rd  found 
itself  stationed  at  Debach  (pronounced  Debitch)  Suffolk,  England. 
From  this  base  the  squadron  flew  every  morning  and  sometimes  twice 
a  day  over  France  and  Germany.  They  bombed  Nuremburg,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Kiel  and  many  other  places,  completing  over  200  missions  be¬ 
tween  August  1943  and  V-E  Day.  As  a  mechanic  his  job  was  to 
“repair  engines  and  keep  the  aircraft  in  flying  condition.  In  a 
pinch  we  loaded  the  planes,”  but  bomb  loading  was  not  his  regular 
work. 

For  two  months  he  was  transferred  to  the  55th  Fighter  Squadron 
(8th  Air  Force)  and  stationed  at  Colchester.  The  squadron’s  planes 
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were  being  used  for  reconnaissance  work  and  Clarke’s  work  was  to 
keep  them  flying. 

“Little  Wenham  was  about  half-way  between  Debach  and  Col¬ 
chester.  It  was  a  small  village  half  the  size  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  but 
although  I  went  through  it  often  in  trucks  going  from  one  place 
to  the  other,  I  was  never  able  to  stop.  I  covered  England  pretty 
well  from  top  to  bottom  but  I  didn’t  like  it.” 

Richard  Clarke  was  honorably  discharged  at  Sioux  Falls,  So. 
Dak.  October  29,  1945. 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  missions  successfully  completed  by 
the  863d  Bomber  Squadron. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  5  battle 
stars  for  the  battles  his  ship  was  in  from  D-Day  to  VE-Day. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

GEORGE  COLBURN  CLEMENT  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  on  April  5,  1942  as  a  Private,  and  was 
sent  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  for  basic  training.  He  was  promoted  o 
Corporal  and  attended  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Ft.  Riley.  On 
graduating  in  December  1942,  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant 
and  transferred  to  the  2nd  Cavalry  Division,  Ft.  Clark,  Tex.  as  a 
Platoon  Leader.  His  next  assignment  was  to  Director  Headquarters, 
Louisiana  Maneuver  Area,  Map  Section.  In  June  1944  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  First  Lieutenant. 

In  March  1945,  Clement  was  transferred  to  Ft.  Ord,  Calif,  and 
immediately  shipped  to  Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  Here  he  was 
assigned  as  troop  officer  with  the  8th  Cavalry,  1st  Cavalry  Division 
stationed  south  of  Manila.  The  cavalry  unit  was  not  mounted  and 
served  as  infantry.  Their  duty  was  to  clear  remaining  Japs  from 
the  surrounding  hills  and  jungle. 

In  September  1945,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  landed  with  the 
Airborne  Division  (the  first  troops  to  land)  in  Tokyo  and  became 
part  of  the  occupation  forces. 

George  Clement  returned  to  the  States  and  was  released  to  inactive 
duty  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass.  November  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Philippine  Liberation 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 
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DEAN  EDMUND  COGSWELL  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  on  October  10,  1940  and  was  assigned  to  the 
211th  Coast  Artillery  (Anti-Aircraft),  a  National  Guard  unit  which 
had  recently  been  called  into  federal  service.  He  served  with  this 
unit  as  a  Private  and  Private  First  Class  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass., 
and  Camp  Hulen,  Texas.  On  May  6,  1941,  he  was  commissioned 
from  the  ranks  and  continued  service  with  the  211th  as  Munitions 
Officer  and  Assistant  S-3.  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  his  unit 
moved  to  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Vallejo,  Calif.,  where  they 
established  AA  protection  for  the  Naval  Base,  Hamilton  Field 
(USAAF),  and  other  vital  military  installations  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area.  Cogswell  was  promoted  to  First  Lieutenant  on 
February  1,  1942  and  to  Captain  on  September  30,  1942. 

On  October  1,  1942,  Cogswell  was  transferred  to  Camp  Davis, 
N.  C.,  where  he  attended  the  Anti-Aircraft  School,  receiving  further 
training  in  automatic  weapons.  From  the  School  he  was  assigned 
to  the  486th  Coast  Artillery  (Anti-Aircraft).  He  assisted  in  its 
activation  on  December  10,  1942  and  at  that  time  assumed  command 
of  Battery  “C.”  In  March  1943  he  became  Battalion  S-3  (Training 
and  Operations  Officer)  and  early  in  May  was  assigned  duty  as 
Battalion  Executive,  a  post  which  he  held,  apart  from  intervals  as 
Battalion  Commander,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  486th  was  re-designated  as  the  486th  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery 
Battalion  (Automatic  Weapons)  (Self-Propelled)  in  February  1943. 
As  such,  the  486th  received  some  of  the  first  armored  AA  half-tracks 
and  cooperated  with  the  AA  School  in  writing  training  manuals  on 
the  equipment  and  also  made  a  training  film,  which  Cogswell  has 
never  seen,  since  the  486th  left  the  country  before  the  film  was  re¬ 
leased.  He  would  still  like  to  know  how  he  looks  on  the  screen. 

The  486th  sailed  for  England  on  the  Queen  Mary  in  December, 
1943,  and  upon  arrival  at  Semley,  England  on  December  10,  was 
attached  to  the  3rd  Armored  Division,  with  which  it  served  through¬ 
out  combat.  The  3rd  Armored  commenced  landing  on  Omaha 
Beach  on  June  23,  1944,  having  been  held  up  by  the  storm  which 
had  made  a  shambles  of  Omaha  Beach  in  the  five  preceding  days. 
The  3rd  with  the  486th  attached,  became  a  part  of  General  Hodges’ 
First  Army,  and  as  such  participated  in  the  reduction  of  the  Vil- 
liers  Fossard  Salient  before  St.  Lo,  the  St.  Lo  Breakthrough,  the 
closing  of  the  Falaise  Gap,  the  Battle  of  Mons,  the  penetration  of 
the  Siegfried  Line  around  Aachen,  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Cologne,  the  closing  of  the  Buhr  Pocket,  and  were  preparing 
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to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Dessau  when  the  halt  was  called  to  further  ad¬ 
vance  of  American  forces. 

The  486th  had  the  primary  mission  during  this  period  of  furnish¬ 
ing  AA  protection  to  elements  of  the  division,  and  in  this  role  the 
Battalion  is  officially  credited  with  destroying  30  hostile  aircraft 
and  probably  destroying  (“Category  II”)  16  more.  However,  due 
to  the  tremendous  fire  power  of  their  armored  half  tracks — some 
mounts  had  4  caliber  .50  machine  guns  in  a  turret,  each  gun  firing 
500  rounds  per  minute — the  unit  was  mainly  used  in  ground  combat 
action.  In  this  capacity  batteries  of  the  Battalion  operated  with  the 
forward  elements  of  the  division  and  especially  with  the  division 
armored  reconnaissance  battalion.  For  an  AA  outfit,  “the  486th 
did  very  well,  capturing  some  1700  prisoners,  destroying  a  dozen 
tanks  (one  tank  was  captured  by  the  judicious  use  of  a  hatchet,  toma¬ 
hawk  style,  plus  a  hedgerow  breaching  charge)  and  a  variety  of  other 
Jerry  equipment,  including  3  armored  railway  trains.  I  didn’t 
have  anything  to  do  with  this,  other  than  lending  my  moral  support, 
but  I  am  proud  of  the  outfit  and  that  I  was  at  least  a  part  of  it.” 

After  Y-E  Day,  Cogswell  served  with  an  occupation  unit  until 
returned  to  the  States  in  October  1945.  He  went  on  terminal  leave 
October  30,  and  was  relieved  from  active  duty,  with  rank  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel,  on  February  27,  1946. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  (Battle  of  Mons) 

Belgian  Fourragere  1940  (Mons,  Bulge) 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African,  Middle  Eastern  Campaign  with  5  stars. 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


ROGER  EDWARD  COLBERT*  enlisted  on  January  5,  1942  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  After  training  at  Aerographer’s  School, 
Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Atlanta, 

Ga. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Cowpens  (CYL  25),  a  light  cruiser, 
and  served  on  her  as  Chief  Aerographer.  The  Cowpens  was  in  Task 
Group  58  and  Colbert  served  on  her  through  the  entire  action  of  the 
3rd  and  5th  Fleets  between  August  1943  and  May  1945. 

Roger  Colbert  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  9,  1945. 
Navy  LTnit  Citation  awarded  to  USS  Cowpens. 

*This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 
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Good  Conduct  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  15  battle  stars. 
Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FREDERICK  HAROLD  COOK  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  in  August  1942,  and  reported  for  duty  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  for  indoctrination.  Upon 
completion  of  this  course  he  was  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Naval  Air 
Technical  Training  Centre,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  de¬ 
signated  as  one  of  four  regimental  commanders.  After  serving 
approximately  ten  months  in  Norman  he  received  orders  to  report  to 
the  Commander  Air  Force  Atlantic  Fleet  for  further  assignment  to 
sea  duty. 

“A  few  days  later,  I  joined  Patrol  Bombing  Squadron  203  and  in 
a  matter  of  weeks  we  departed  for  the  South  Atlantic  area  where 
we  joined  Fleet  Air  Wing  16.  VPB  203  flew  Martin  Mariners 
which  are  land  based  sea  planes,  and  the  base  to  which  we  were 
assigned  and  from  which  we  operated  was  Aratu,  Brazil.  This  was  a 
small  sea  plane  base  constructed  by  the  United  States  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Bahia  from  where  the  squadron  flew  anti-submarine, 
anti-shipping,  and  convoy  escort  operational  flights.  Eight  months 
later,  we  were  ordered  to  Galeao  Island,  which  is  the  central  base 
for  the  Brazilian  Air  Force  located  in  Rio  Harbor.  Here  we  car¬ 
ried  on  similar  types  of  operations.  During  the  next  two  years,  we 
were  constantly  moving  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Brazil,  operating 
from  such  points  as  Natal,  Belem,  Aratu,  and  Rio.  Upon  occasions, 
detachments  of  planes  were  ordered  to  operate  from  seaplane  tenders 
anchored  at  strategic  points  at  sea.  Although  tender  duty  is  not  gen¬ 
erally  considered  too  desirable,  there  were  always  plenty  of  volun¬ 
teers  because  of  the  fact  that  on  board  a  seaplane  tender  one  could 
get  such  things  as  state-side  milk,  butter,  steak,  etc. 

“During  our  two  years  of  operation  in  the  area,  the  Air  Wing  of 
which  we  were  a  part  was  credited  with  the  sinking  of  quite  a  few 
German  submarines  and  two  German  surface  raiders.  My  own  unit 
was  credited  with  the  sinking  of  these  raiders  and  received  a  letter 
of  commendation,  inasmuch  as  there  was  enough  crude  rubber  aboard 
these  two  ships  to  extend  Germany’s  dwindling  rubber  supply  one 
year.  After  these  ships  were  sunk,  most  of  the  rubber  came  to  the 
surface  and  we  spent  days  locating  it  for  American  ships  who  sal¬ 
vaged  it  from  the  sea. 
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“Life  in  Brazil  was  interesting  at  points  but  extremely  dull  in 
the  long  run.  Bio  itself  is  a  beautiful  city,  but  the  Cariocans,  as 
the  natives  were  called,  tend  to  be  somewhat  jealous  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  were  continually  cautioned  not  to  step  on  their  toes. 
Aside  from  Bio  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  whole  of  Brazil  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  primitive  and  unkempt  country  and  the  natives  are  welcome  to 
any  and  all  of  it.  In  June  1945,  after  the  cessation  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  we  were  ordered  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Bico  where  our  squad¬ 
ron  was  decommissioned  and  from  where  we  proceded  individually 
back  to  the  United  States.  After  spending  thirty  days  leave  in  the 
United  States,  I  received  orders  to  report  to  HAS  Quonset  Point, 
B.  I.,  where  I  was  assigned  duties  as  head  of  the  Air  Craft  Crash 
and  Bescue  Division.  Strangely  enough  this  proved  to  be  the  most 
tense  and  exciting  duty  that  I  had  any  time  during  the  war.  There 
was  still  a  lot  of  flying  at  Quonset  at  the  time,  and  it  was  our  job 
to  pick  them  up  when  they  fell — a  little  gory  at  times,  but  it  kept 
one  on  his  toes.” 

Cook  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  ^November  8,  1945. 

Unit  Citation 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


KEHUETH  ABTHUB  COOK  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Uaval  Beserve  on  March  10,  1944. 
He  took  basic  training  at  Sampson,  K.  Y.,  was  advanced  to  S2/c  in 
April  1944  and  sent  to  Armed  Guard  School,  Sheldon,  Va.  He 
went  next  to  Port  Pierce,  Fla.  for  amphibious  training,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Sl/c  in  June  1944  and  in  August  was  assigned  to  the 
USS  Leo  (AKA  60)  (Assault  Cargo  Ship). 

The  Leo  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  in  October  1944.  Cook  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  Gunner’s  Mate  3/c  and  with  his  ship  took  an  active  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  (February  19,  1945)  and  the  invasion 
of  Okinawa  (April  1945). 

At  Iwo  Jima,  the  ship’s  mission  was  to  land  equipment,  war  dogs 
and  troops  of  the  4th  Marine  Division.  From  her  deck,  Cook  says 
that  they  “witnessed  the  flag-raising  on  the  island.  While  in  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Okinawa  our  ship  was  credited  with  shooting  down  a  Jap 
plane.  Our  mission  there  was  to  land  thousand  pound  bombs,  drums 
of  aviation  gas,  personnel  and  equipment  for  Marine  Air  Group  31. 

“After  the  war  was  over,  we  carried  Chinese  troops  from  French 
Indo-China  to  the  northern  part  of  China.  Altogether,  our  ship  cov- 
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ered  73,000  miles  in  the  Pacific.”  In  the  course  of  their  travels 
they  blew  up  some  floating  mines,  and  entered  Tokyo  Bay  where 
they  had  a  chance  to  visit  Yokohama  and  the  Yokosuka  Naval  Base. 

The  Leo  docked  in  Seattle,  Wash,  from  China  on  December  6, 
1945.  Kenneth  Cook  came  across  the  country  in  a  troop  train  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  the  Fargo  Building  in  Boston,  Mass, 
on  December  18,  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


SIDNEY  BOBEBT  COOK  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Beserve  as  Apprentice  Seaman  on  April  29,  1943.  He  was 
sent  to  NTS,  Newport,  B.  I.  for  boot  training  and  with  the  rate  of 
Seaman  2/c  was  transferred  to  Armed  Guard  Center,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  where  he  made  Seaman  1/c  on  August  9,  1943. 

He  was  ordered  to  Montreal,  Canada,  to  pick  up  his  first  ship, 
the  M.  V.  Point  Cabrillo ,  a  seagoing  tug.  “My  duties  on  the  ship 
were  those  of  a  gunner  on  a  50  cal.  machine  gun.  The  ship  traveled 
the  Canadian  coast  and  up  to  Greenland.  From  there  we  towed 
a  dredge  back  to  New  York.  Our  engines  failed  in  a  storm  but  we 
were  taken  in  tow  by  our  DE.  After  a  short  stay  in  New  York, 
we  were  sent  through  the  Canal  to  Pearl  Harbor  and  returned  to 
San  Erancisco  with  one  of  the  dredges  that  had  been  used  to  clear 
the  harbor  after  the  Jap  attack  and  was  no  longer  needed.” 

Cook  was  transferred  to  the  88  Shiloh ,  a  tanker,  and  went  aboard 
on  March  24,  1944.  “My  duties  on  the  ship  were  those  of  20mm. 
gunner.  I  had  to  keep  my  gun  in  A-l  condition.  My  gun  station 
wTas  on  the  stern  of  the  ship.  I  got  the  ship  in  New  Jersey,  and 
after  a  run  to  Southampton,  England  and  one  to  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
loaded  with  high  octane  gasoline,  we  went  straight  to  the  Pacific. 
We  were  carrying  fuel  to  the  fleet  ships  for  the  invasions  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalls,  Marianas  and  Philippine  Islands.  The  oil  was  drawn  from 
us  while  under  way  into  large  Navy  tankers  and  pumped  from  them 
to  the  Navy  ships.” 

He  ran  into  Warren  Stevens  who  was  on  the  U88  Niobrara ,  an 
auxiliary  oiler,  off  the  Marianas.  He  returned  to  New  York  in 
March  1945  after  a  year  in  the  Pacific,  and  was  sent  to  Shelton,  Va. 
for  advanced  gunnery  training  on  20mm.,  4"  50  cal.,  3"  50  cal.,  and 
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5"  38  dual  purpose  guns,  after  which  he  was  ordered  to  Treasure 
Island,  San  Francisco  to  await  re-assignment. 

His  new  ship,  which  he  joined  June  2,  1945,  was  the  SS  J. 
Sterling  Morton,  a  Liberty  ship.  “We  carried  a  cargo  of  medical 
supplies  to  the  Philippines  and  Japan.  My  duties  were  those  of 
20mm.  gunner.” 

He  returned  to  California  and  was  assigned  from  the  San  Pedro 
Receiving  Station  to  the  USS  South  Dakota  (BB-57).  “A  battle¬ 
ship  was  quite  a  change  after  two  years  of  armed  guard  duty  on 
merchant  ships”  and  at  first  Sidney  Cook  says  he  felt  quite  lost. 
He  remained  on  her  until  August  8,  1946  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  in  Boston  on  August  15,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ARTHUR  WILLIAM  COOLIDGE  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  as  Apprentice  Seaman  on  May  28,  1943,  and  was  sent 
to  UTS  (Naval  Training  School),  Newport,  R.  I.  for  recruit  train¬ 
ing.  He  was  advanced  to  Seaman  First  Class  (Cox)  on  July  10, 
1943  and  on  completion  of  training  was  sent  via  the  Receiving  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Boston  to  his  first  ship,  the  USS  Canberra  (CA  70)  and 
joined  her  the  day  she  was  commissioned,  October  12,  1943.  She 
was  a  new  heavy  cruiser  named  after  the  Australian  cruiser  sunk  at 
the  first  Battle  of  Savo  Island.  He  was  advanced  to  Quartermaster 
Third  Class  after  the  shakedown,  January  1944. 

As  one  of  the  heavy  escorts  for  the  carriers  of  TF  (Task  Force) 
38  and  58,  the  Canberra  took  part  in  some  two  dozen  actions  in  the 
next  twelve  months,  including  the  first  attack  on  Truk,  Iwo  Jima, 
the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  Okinawa  and  Formosa.  In  this 
last  engagement,  the  first  carrier  raid  to  penetrate  Empire  waters, 
the  Canberra  was  torpedoed,  less  than  100  miles  from  the  nearest 
Jap  arm  air  fields.  She  did  not  sink  but  her  engines  could  not  be 
used,  and  she  had  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  another  cruiser,  the  Wichita. 
Two  days  later,  on  October  16,  1944  another  Jap  torpedo  sent  the 
USS  Houston  to  join  her.  The  Houston,  like  the  Canberra,  was 
the  second  cruiser  of  her  name  in  this  war,  and  was  also  in  tow  of 
a  cruiser,  the  Boston.  Making  the  best  of  an  apparently  hopeless 
situation,  Admiral  Halsey  ordered  the  cripples  to  take  a  course  that 
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it  was  hoped  would  decoy  a  substantial  part  of  the  Jap  Fleet  within 
range,  and  the  ruse  came  close  to  working.  The  fleets  were  within 
200  miles  of  each  other  when  apparently  the  Japs  discovered  what 
was  in  store  for  them,  and  fled  under  cover  of  darkness  and  poor 
flying  weather.  “While  we  were  in  this  area,  the  Houston  got  tor¬ 
pedoed  for  the  second  time,  the  Canberra  shot  down  the  plane  that 
hit  the  Houston  and  the  destroyers  shot  down  three  more.”  After 
emergency  and  temporary  repairs  at  advanced  bases,  the  Canberra 
returned  safely  to  the  United  States,  and  all  hands  got  a  little  wel¬ 
come  stateside  leave  during  repairs. 

Coolidge’s  next  ship  which  he  joined  April  1,  1945  while  the  Can¬ 
berra  was  stateside  was  the  David  W.  Taylor  (DD  551).  On  this 
destroyer  he  took  part  in  June  1945  in  the  Jaluit  attack  and  sup¬ 
ported  the  Kerama  Rhetto  landings  (Okinawa  operations). 

“About  the  only  incident  I  can  remember  and  tell  without  having 
to  give  a  life  history  of  all  the  men  on  the  ship  was  an  incident  that 
we  happened  to  see  in  Okinawa  while  our  squadron  was  alongside 
the  USS  Cascade. 

“It  was  our  first  time  in  the  place  and  we  were  fortunate  in  be¬ 
ing  moored  close  to  the  beach  where  we  could  get  a  pretty  good  look 
at  the  Marines  and  Seabees  mopping  up.  They  had  things  pretty 
well  secured  except  for  one  Marine  who  was  operating  without  any 
of  his  usual  equipment.  Unarmed,  we  watched  him  pursuing  his 
Nipponese  objective  at  great  speed.  Some  two  or  three  hundred 
men  of  Destroyer  Squadron  46  thought  she  was  pretty  cute  too — 
but  being  less  fortunate  than  our  Marine  we  could  only  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing.  We  cheered  lustily.  At  one  point  in  the 
chase,  this  particular  operation  of  the  Okinawa  campaign  went  along 
the  beach  and  the  Marine  heard  our  cheers,  stopped,  waved,  and 
continued;  to  what  end,  I  do  not  know! 

“From  July  1  to  V-J  Day  we  supported  mine  sweeping  operations 
and  made  shipping  strikes  in  the  China  Sea.  After  V-J  Day  we 
occupied  Kyushu,  Wakayama  and  Nagoya.”  Coolidge  was  advanced 
to  QM  2/c  on  January  15,  1946  while  the  Taylor  was  still  in  Jap¬ 
anese  waters. 

The  ship  returned  to  the  States  in  February  1946  and  on  March 
11,  1946  A.  William  Coolidge  was  honorably  discharged. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Marshall  Island 
Operation,  Asiatic-Pacific  Raids,  1944  and  Western  New 
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Guinea,  Marianas,  Western  Carolines,  Leyte  and  Okinawa 
operations. 

Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WILLIAM  HUMPHREYS  COOLIDGE  reported  for  active  duty 
September  22,  1941  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  USNR,  and  after 
a  month  at  the  Local  Defense  Force  School  in  Boston,  was  ordered 
to  duty  as  O-in-C,  Harbor  Entrance  Control  Post,  Portland,  Me. 

HECP’s  were  a  development  of  this  war  and  their  two  primary 
missions  were  to  help  friendly  vessels  to  enter  our  harbors  and  to 
deny  admittance  to  the  enemy.  Both  Army  and  Navy  officers  and 
enlisted  men  were  on  watch  at  all  times.  Navy  identified  all 
approaching  ships  through  patrol  vessels,  visual  signals,  radio  and 
radar.  Navy  controlled  magnetic  and  sonic  devices  for  detecting 
the  presence  of  surface  or  submerged  ships.  Army  controlled  mine 
fields  and  Coast  Artillery  guns.  ISTavy  controlled  patrol  ships  and 
nets  and  booms  which  were  placed  in  all  ship  channels. 

A  pipeline  from  Portland  to  Montreal  carried  tremendous  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oil  for  eastern  Canadian  industry,  and  the  protection  of 
tankers  arriving  from  Caribbean  ports  was  of  vital  importance. 
The  HECP  log  carried  names  of  over  1350  merchant  ships  enter¬ 
ing  the  port  during  the  five  years  of  its  operation. 

Portland  was  the  operating  base  for  Navy  vessels  preparing  for 
escort  duty,  shore  bombardment  and  other  Atlantic  Fleet  activities. 
Task  Forces  preparing  for  such  landings  as  that  at  Normandy  were 
trained  at  Portland.  The  battleships  Iowa ,  Neiv  Jersey ,  Massachu¬ 
setts;  the  Cruisers  Augusta ,  Quincy ,  Tuscaloosa,  Philadelphia ,  and 
many  others  had  battle  practice  in  waters  off  Portland.  HECP 
logged  some  1480  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  combat  warships  entering 
Portland  during  the  war. 

German  submarines  were  active  in  the  waters  between  Cape  Cod 
and  Nova  Scotia  but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  them  were  on  ob¬ 
servation  rather  than  attack  missions.  HECP  Portland  had  good 
evidence  of  enemy  submarines  approaching  the  net  defenses  on  three 
separate  occasions,  including  one  sighted  on  the  surface.  These 
vessels  were  promptly  attacked  by  fleet  destroyers  but  we  have  no 
report  on  the  success  of  the  attacks.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
rumors  heard  by  civilian  population  were  caused  by  anti-aircraft  or 
long  range  gunnery  practice  by  vessels  of  the  fleet,  which  firing  could 
be  heard  or  felt  many  miles  away  on  shore. 
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On  March  14,  1945,  Coolidge  was  assigned  additional  duty  as 
Commander,  Portland  Detachment,  Northern  Group,  Eastern  Sea 
Frontier,  in  which  capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  Navy  end  of 
the  Joint  Army-Navy  defense  of  the  coast  of  Maine.  This  duty  re¬ 
quired  close  cooperation  with  Army,  Coast  Guard,  Fleet,  Military 
and  Naval  Intelligence,  and  other  commands.  On  July  10,  1945  he 
was  promoted  to  Commander,  and  on  July  30  was  assigned  further 
additional  duty  as  Liaison  Officer  between  U.  S.  Fleet  Units  at 
Portland  and  Commandant  First  Naval  District.  Naval  Districts 
serve  as  service  stations  for  the  fleet  at  all  times  and  in  wartime  they 
assume  certain  defense  functions.  The  fleet  is  under  a  separate 
command.  Coolidge’s  new  duties  involved  maintenance  of  efficient 
operation  where  both  Fleet  and  District  were  involved. 

William  H.  Coolidge  was  released  to  inactive  duty  with  the  rank 
of  Commander  on  February  27,  1946.  Commendation  from  the 
Commandant,  First  Naval  District,  reads  in  part:  “You  were 
charged  with  these  important  and  varied  duties  and  accomplished 
them  in  an  outstanding  manner  showing  an  unusually  high  degree  of 
tact,  intelligence,  ability,  and  devotion.  In  the  control  of  Fleet  and 
other  traffic  in  and  out  of  Casco  Bay,  you  met  the  most  exacting  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Fleet  commands  based  there.” 

Commendation  Ribbon 
American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EMILE  ELEDORE  CORMIER*  entered  on  active  duty  as 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  on  May  24, 

1944.  He  took  the  regular  training  course  at  USNTS,  Sampson, 
N.  Y.  and  was  advanced  to  S  2/c  in  July  1944.  He  was  sent  to 
Fire  Control  School,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  where  he  spent  four 
months. 

Cormier  joined  the  USS  Gratia ,  (AKS-11)  and  sailed  with  her  to 
the  Pacific.  In  December  1944  he  was  advanced  to  S  1/c.  The 
Gratia  took  part  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines. 

Emile  Cormier  was  advanced  to  Fire  Controlman  3/c  in  August 

1945.  He  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged 
February  18,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

*This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 
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Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Kibbon 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EUGENE  PATRICK  CORNING  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  October  8,  1942.  He  was  sent  for 
basic  training  to  the  857th  Ordnance  HAM  (Heavy  Auto  Main¬ 
tenance)  Co.,  Camp  Pickett,  Va.  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Corps,  but  transferred  again  to  the  857th  Ordnance.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1943  he  went  overseas  with  this  unit  and  served  with  them 
until  December  8,  1945,  when  it  was  broken  up  at  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.  J. 

“I  served  in  North  Africa  for  a  short  time  guarding  prisoners  of 
war  who  were  working  on  the  docks  of  Oran.  This  wasn’t  too  long 
as  we  left  for  China  in  about  two  months.  On  the  way,  as  we  were 
passing  Crete,  we  were  attacked  by  German  dive  bombers  but  they 
were  driven  off.  We  landed  at  Bombay,  India  and  traveled  across 
India  by  train  for  9  days.  Went  up  the  Brahmaputra  River  on  a 
river  boat  for  2  days  and  then  we  were  flown  from  Assam  to  Kun¬ 
ming,  China  and  from  there  we  were  on  the  move  more  or  less. 

“For  a  year  our  base  shop  was  located  at  Chany i.  We  then  moved 
to  Queyang  and  from  there  we  operated  up  to  the  front  lines.” 
Corning  worked  with  a  heavy  maintenance  and  repair  section  super¬ 
vising  a  crew  of  five  men.  His  grade  at  this  time  was  T/4  (Tech¬ 
nician  4th  grade). 

“We  also  convoyed  supplies  and  flew  repeatedly  ‘over  the  hump’ 
to  India,  where  we  repaired  vehicles  being  brought  into  China.  From 
India  we  returned  as  mechanics  on  the  convoys  being  brought  over 
the  Burma  Road  into  China. 

“On  one  of  my  trips  from  China  to  India  over  the  hump,  I  landed 
a  few  miles  outside  of  Calcutta  and  then  moved  into  Calcutta  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  away  from  Robert  Caves  and  Eddie  Lynch.  I 
paid  them  a  visit  while  there. 

“The  Burma  Road  was  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  goes  through  mountains  which,  to  look  at,  you’d 
think  it  impossible  to  cross. 

“At  one  time  the  Japanese  cut  the  road  so  that  no  supplies  could 
pass  into  China  which  was  in  desperate  need  of  them.  American 
troops  were  sent  into  Upper  Assam  and  started  at  a  small  place 
named  Ledo.  Their  purpose  was  to  cut  directly  across  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  Burma  Road  and  isolate  the  Jap  troops  holding  the  upper  part. 
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The  old  Burma  Boad  started  at  Rangoon  and  followed  up  the  valley 
to  where  the  troops  were  taken  from  a  small  railroad,  put  onto  trucks 
and  carried  the  rest  of  the  way  into  China. 

“The  ‘Ledo  Highway’  was  built  by  American  engineering  outfits 
and  natives  called  ‘Chindits,’  a  mixture  of  races.  This  road  for  the 
most  part  is  very  good  and  has  two-way  traffic.  Where  it  joins 
the  Burma  Boad  trouble  begins.  It  is  one  car  wide  with  turnouts 
every  few  miles.  It  is  the  roughest  road  I  have  ever  seen  and  con¬ 
trary  to  belief,  there  is  no  macadam  or  cement  on  the  entire  road 
into  China.  It  is  cut  into  the  side  of  sheer  rock  mountains  with  a 
drop  of  a  thousand  feet.  There  are  stations  at  intervals.  Acting 
as  mechanics,  we  never  slept  in  these  places.  We  stayed  on  the 
road  repairing  trucks  and  slept  in  our  own  shop  truck. 

“From  one  stop,  you  start  in  the  morning  at  5  :30  and  start  climb¬ 
ing.  The  mountains  are  so  steep  you  travel  in  first  gear  all  day  long. 
For  5  to  6  hours  you  are  traveling  in  the  clouds.  The  next  stop 
is  only  65  miles  away  but  it  takes  all  day  to  get  there. 

“During  the  monsoon  season,  skid  chains  are  used  on  the  rear 
wheels  and  the  front  wheels  of  the  trucks  are  disconnected  from  the 
four-wheel  drive.  This  prevents  rapid  skidding.  From  India  to 
China  the  complete  trip  takes  between  8  and  10  days  depending  on 
the  amount  of  trouble  the  trucks  have.  All  goods  are  brought  into 
Kunming,  China  and  from  there  they  are  distributed  where  needed. 
Due  to  the  shortage  of  transportation,  many  Chinese  drivers  were 
used  and  between  guarding  the  trucks  and  repairing  them,  you  were 
kept  very  busy.  The  Chinese  would  sell  trucks,  supplies  and  all, 
if  not  carefully  watched.  Chinese  guerillas  were  along  the  road  and 
at  all  times  one  had  to  be  armed.” 

Eugene  Corning  returned  to  the  States  with  his  unit  December 
7  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  December  11,  1945. 
11,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
China  War  Memorial  Badge 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FRANK  AUSTIN  CORNING,  JR.,  entered  on  active  duty  as  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  Air  Forces,  June  6,  1942.  After  basic 
training,  he  went  to  Lowry  Field,  Denver,  to  Aircraft  Armament 
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School,  Gunnery  School  and  Computing  Sight  School,  where  he  was 
promoted  to  Corporal.  He  did  so  well  there  that  he  was  sent  to  Salina 
Army  Air  Base  for  duty  as  Gunnery  Instructor,  and,  after  promo¬ 
tion  to  Sergeant,  served  as  Armament  Inspector. 

Corning  joined  the  385th  Heavy  Bombardment  Group  in  Great 
Ashfield,  England,  October  27,  1943,  and  was  assigned  to  a  B-17 
as  Toggleir.  As  a  Toggleir  his  duties  were  to  replace  a  commis¬ 
sioned  bombardier  on  a  bomber,  “the  difference  being  that  the  Tog* 
gleir  has  not  been  trained  in  the  use  of  our  famed  Norden  Bomb- 
sight.  He  must  have  as  complete  knowledge  of  bombing  as  the 
bombardier  with  the  exception  of  the  bombsight.  Toggleirs  release 
the  bombs  in  their  planes  the  instant  the  lead  bombardier  in  the  lead 
ship  of  the  group  releases  his.”  Later  he  was  made  bombing  equip¬ 
ment  instructor  for  new  crews. 

He  flew  many  missions  in  his  ship,  the  “Big  Gas  Bird,”  includ¬ 
ing  support  work  for  the  Normandy  Invasion,  the  Battle  of  North¬ 
ern  France,  the  Ardennes,  the  Bhineland  and  Central  Europe.  In 
August  1943  during  the  Air  Offensive  over  Europe  which  preceded 
our  Normandy  landing,  Corning  flew  the  England-Regensburg- 
Africa  mission  against  the  Messerschmitt  aircraft  plant.*  He  has 
since  received  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  participation  in 
this,  now  historic,  shuttle-bombing  of  the  aircraft  factories  at  Reg¬ 
ensburg,  Germany. 

“My  greatest  thrill  was  flying  home  in  our  old  ship  that  had  been 
with  us  from  the  start  of  the  bombing  of  Hitler  and  his  gang.  It  had 
been  through  88  bombing  missions  without  a  single  loss  of  life  which 
is  a  fine  record  in  any  bomber.  It  spanned  the  Atlantic  with  little 
difficulty,  carrying  20  passengers  and  1100  lbs.  of  baggage.  Today, 
though  it  may  lie  in  some  junk  pile,  there  are  10  ex-G.I.’s  who  shall 
never  forget  the  ‘Big  Gas  Bird’  as  we  had  proudly  named  her.” 

Frank  Corning  returned  to  the  U.S.A.  June  1945  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  at  Randolph  Field,  Texas,  October  25,  1945. 

He  has  since  been  elected  Commander  of  the  Lt.  Norman  Prince 
Post  of  the  American  Legion,  the  first  World  War  II  veteran  of 
Wenham  to  be  so  honored. 

Presidential  Unit  Citation:  “Awarded  for  participation  in  the 
England-Africa  shuttle  bombing  of  the  Messerschmitt  aircraft 
factories  at  Regensburg,  Germany  in  August  1943.” 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

*See  Stephen  Kraczynski’s  account  of  same  mission. 
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European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  Bronze 
and  Silver  stars  for  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Ardennes, 
Rhineland,  Air  Offensive  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

RICHARD  WILSON  COSH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  July  20,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Medical  Corps  and  sent  to  Camp  Pickett,  Va.  for  basic  training. 
He  then  joined  the  69th  Station  Hospital  at  Madison  Barracks, 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  N.  Y.  and  went  overseas  with  this  unit. 

The  69th  Station  Hospital  was  a  500-bed  hospital.  In  February 
1943  it  crossed  to  Casablanca  and  was  established  in  a  former  French 
hospital,  where  for  six  months  it  cared  for  wounded  Americans 
shipped  in  by  plane  and  train  from  the  forward  area  which  at  that 
time  was  around  Tunisia. 

The  hospital  was  sent  forward  to  Oran  in  August  1943  where  it 
was  part  of  General  Mark  Clark’s  Fifth  Army  and  took  care  of  the 
wounded  sent  over  from  Sicily  and  Italy.  During  this  time  Richard 
Cosh  was  promoted  to  Corporal  (1944).  He  served  for  a  short 
time  as  Pharmacist  in  a  dispensary  in  Algiers  and  crossed  with  his 
unit  in  October  1944  to  Southern  France  where  they  were  stationed 
at  Marseille  and  Nice. 

In  January  1945  Richard  Cosh  transferred  to  the  infantry.  He 
was  sent  to  a  Replacement  Depot  in  Paris  for  further  training,  and 
from  there  was  assigned  to  the  106th  Infantry  Division,  part  of  the 
First  Army  (Gen.  Hodges).  This  division  saw  some  of  the  worst 
fighting  of  the  war  when  they  withstood  the  German  counter  offen¬ 
sive  at  Malmedy  in  Belgium  in  late  December  and  January  1945. 
In  fact  the  Germans  at  that  time  claimed  its  destruction.  Richard 
Cosh  joined  the  106th  as  a  rifleman  and  later  when  the  division  was 
reorganized  he  was  made  a  medical  corpsman. 

After  VE  Day  his  unit,  the  106th,  had  charge  of  prisoners  of 
war,  and  took  part  in  the  Occupation.  They  were  stationed  at 
Karlsruhe,  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany. 

Richard  Cosh  came  home  in  September  1945  and  was  honorably 
discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  November  3,  1945. 

Combat  Infantry  Badge 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Southern  France,  Northern  France  and  Rhineland. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 
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JOHN  W.  CREDIFORD,  JR*,  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  October  21,  1942.  He  was  later 
promoted  to  Sergeant  and  served  as  Instructor,  Organization  and 
Publication  branch  of  the  35th  Academic  Squadron  at  Ft.  Logan, 
Colo. 

He  went  overseas  and  was  with  the  365th  Service  Group,  379th 
Headquarters  and  Base  Service  Squadron  stationed  in  England. 

He  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged  on  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1945. 

*This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 


HAROLD  JAMES  CUMMINGS  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  April  4,  1943.  He  went 
through  Recruit  Training  at  Newport,  R.  I.  and  then  received  fur¬ 
ther  training  at  Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

As  Seaman  1/c,  Cummings  was  assigned  to  the  air  group  of  the 
USS  Bennington  (CY  20)  in  July  1944  and  proceeded  to  the  Paci¬ 
fic.  The  ship’s  first  engagement  was  against  Honshu,  one  of  the 
main  islands  of  Japan,  on  February  15  and  16,  1945;  and  from 
then  on  she  and  her  air  group  were  steadily  engaged.  The  ship’s 
planes  took  part  in  the  Iwo  Jima  landings,  both  on  the  spot  and  by 
destroying  aircraft  and  airstrips  from  which  the  Japs  were  trying 
to  send  reinforcements.  They  did  the  same  work  at  Okinawa  and 
then  took  part  in  the  final  series  of  raids  against  Japan  itself. 

The  Bennington  then  operated  for  a  month  in  the  Inland  Sea,  be¬ 
tween  Japan  and  China. 

Harold  J.  Cummings  was  honorably  discharged  at  the  Fargo 
Building,  Boston  on  April  5,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Iwo  Jima,  Okin¬ 
awa  and  Third  Fleet  Operations  against  Japan. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


HAROLD  JUDSON  CUMMINGS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  April  7,  1941.  He  took  his 
basic  training  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Ya.  and  was  assigned  to  Co.  F,  21st 
Engineers.  (Aviation). 

On  November  1,  1942  with  the  rank  of  T/5,  Harold  Cummings 
went  overseas  with  his  unit.  They  sailed  in  convoy  on  a  troop 
ship,  the  USS  John  Erickson,  for  Casablanca.  The  first  echelon 
landed  on  November  8  and  fought  its  way  ashore.  The  21st  landed 
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on  November  18  having  been  held  outside  while  the  Navy  cleared 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  subs  and  mines. 

The  21st  Engineers  (Aviation)  was  a  Heavy  Equipment  Co. 
They  handled  the  heavy  tractors,  graders  and  carryalls,  and  their 
job  was  to  build  large  airfields.  Cummings  says,  “After  landing  at 
Casablanca,  we  built  the  first  pierced-plank  (all  steel)  runway  at 
Madona  18  miles  out  of  Casablanca.  From  there  we  went  to  Sale 
and  built  two  runways  of  pierced-plank.  After  that  we  went  by  con¬ 
voy  1200  miles  across  North  Africa  to  Bone,  to  lengthen  a  British 
airfield  for  General  Davis,  who  was  the  organizer  of  the  21st  En¬ 
gineers  Aviation.”  At  this  time  the  Germans  and  Italians  still  held 
Tunisia  and  Sicily  and  enemy  planes  from  these  bases  kept  the  21st 
Engineers  under  continual  attack.  “We  fought  off  sixty  night  raids 
in  three  months.” 

In  September  1943,  men  and  equipment  were  loaded  on  an  LST 
and  sailed  out  of  Bizerte,  North  Africa,  to  Taranto,  Italy  where  they 
worked  on  the  British  side  (East)  of  Italy.  “We  proceeded  to  Fog- 
gia  where  we  built  a  number  of  airfields.  Half  of  them  were  dirt 
and  half  of  steel.” 

The  21st  Engineers  (Aviation)  spent  two  years  in  Italy.  “We 
went  into  Italy  before  Cassino  and  Anzio  and  were  there  until  the 
enemy  surrendered  after  the  Po  Valley.  From  the  airfields  built 
by  the  21st  Engineers,  British  and  American  planes  took  off  for  the 
Eoggia-Naples  campaign  and  these  airfields  were  the  bases  from 
which  our  planes  took  part  in  the  Borne- Arno  Campaign.”  Through¬ 
out  these  campaigns  his  duty  was  to  keep  in  repair  trucks  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  motor  pool. 

After  the  surrender,  the  21st  Engineers  (Aviation)  continued  to 
operate  as  a  maintenance  crew  until  September  1945  when  they 
were  ordered  to  rip  up  useless  fields,  salvage  and  roll  up  steel  run¬ 
ways  and  get  ready  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  VJ  Day  saved  them  from 
this  and  they  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Harold  Cummings  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on 
November  2,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Foggia-Naples  and  Bome-Arno  Campaigns. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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JAMES  IRVING  CUMMINGS  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  in  1937.  His  term  expired  and  he  re-enlisted  and  entered  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  April  22,  1941. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Texas  (BB-35),  then  on  neutrality 
patrol  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  served  as  Sight  Setter  on  a  3"  Anti- 
Aircraft  Gun. 

In  June  1941  the  new  American  Merchant  Marine  Liner  SS 
America  was  on  her  way  to  New  York  with  passengers  when  she  was 
intercepted  at  sea  by  radio  and  ordered  into  Norfolk,  Va.  There 
she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  and  her  passengers  discharged.  She 
was  repainted,  renamed  the  USS  West  Pomt,  and  a  Navy  crew  put 
aboard.  James  Cummings  joined  her  as  Bugler  1/c. 

In  November  1941  the  West  Point  was  sent  from  Norfolk  to  Hali¬ 
fax  where  with  five  other  American  ships  she  picked  up  British 
troops  which  had  been  brought  over  from  England.  The  West  Point 
embarked  the  Sherwood  Forresters.  They  sailed  to  Capetown  arriv¬ 
ing  two  days  after  the  U.  S.  had  declared  war;  then  went  on  to 
Bombay  where  they  were  held  over  for  three  weeks  to  give  the  troops 
a  chance  to  drill.  After  reloading  the  men  they  went  to  Singapore 
via  the  narrow  Bangka  Channel.  They  were  escorted  by  the  British 
cruiser  HMS  Exeter  and  by  a  Greek  destroyer.  While  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  they  were  attacked  by  fighter  planes  but  entered  Singapore  in 
the  late  afternoon  of  January  15,  1942.  Cummings’  battle  station 
was  Security  Watch  on  the  bridge.  He  was  equipped  with  earphones 
to  pick  up  the  air-raid  warnings  from  the  town  and  his  job  was  to 
relay  this  and  also  as  bugler  to  sound  ship’s  air-raid  alarm. 

“Two  hours  after  arriving  in  Singapore  the  city  was  bombed  by 
26  Jap  bombers.  It  was  comparatively  simple  for  the  Japs  as  there 
were  no  Allied  fighter  planes  available  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 
These  bombers  made  frequent  bombing  runs  all  during  our  stay 
in  Singapore. 

“The  USS  Wakefield ,  a  troop  transport,  was  hit  by  a  bomb  in  No. 
1  hold  killing  12  men  and  one  officer.  The  SS  Empress  of  Japan , 
a  British  ship,  was  bombed  and  sunk  in  Singapore  harbor. 

“As  soon  as  the  troops  were  removed  from  the  West  Point,  the 
refugees  of  Singapore  were  hurried  aboard.  After  48  hours  of  con¬ 
stant  bombings  we  were  forced  to  shove  off  just  before  dark  as  the 
Japs  were  bent  on  demolishing  the  docks.  Our  passengers  were 
landed  at  Batavia,  D.  E.  I.,  and  Bombay,  India. 

“It  was  a  tragic  scene  during  our  stay  in  Singapore  as  mothers 
and  children  were  separated  from  their  loved  ones  and  homes.” 
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In  July  1941,  before  the  war,  the  West  Point  transported  the 
Italian  and  German  ambassadors  and  their  families  to  Portugal  for 
return  to  their  own  countries.  The  trip  was  well  advertised  and  the 
ship  sailed  with  all  lights  on  and  a  spot  light  on  the  American  flag. 
It  was  made  without  incident  and  James  Cummings  met  Alfred 
Landers  (on  the  USS  Ingham )  in  Lisbon  harbor. 

“During  the  war  the  West  Point  covered  a  distance  of  362,000 
miles  without  loss  of  a  single  passenger  due  to  enemy  action  on  the 
high  seas. 

“The  West  Point  carried  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons  of  fuel, 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water  and  had  a  cruising  speed  of  23  knots.  At 
one  time  she  traveled  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Bombay,  India  in  21 
days  without  refueling,  a  distance  of  over  8,000  miles.  When  loaded 
with  troops,  40  tons  of  food  were  consumed  daily.” 

James  Cummings  was  advanced  to  Buglemaster  2/c  and  Bugle- 
master  1/c  in  1944. 

After  sailing  all  over  the  world  he  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Boston,  Mass,  on  September  13,  1945. 

Commendation  from  Capt.  F.  H.  Kelley,  USNR  of  the  USS 
West  Point  for  “devotion  to  duty  under  fire  during  Evacuation 
of  Singapore.” 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  A 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Evacuation  of 
Singapore. 

Philippine  Defense  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DONALD  E.  CURRIER  0-245107,  Colonel,  M.C.,  A.U.S.  World 
War  I,  promoted  from  Sergeant  to  2d  Lieutenant,  Field  Artillery, 
November  26,  1917.  Assigned  to  Battery  D,  313th  FA.  Subse¬ 
quently  graduated  from  Air  Service  Flying  School,  Post  Field,  Okla. 
and  Aerial  Gunnery  School,  Self  ridge  Field,  Mich.  Assigned  to 
276  Aero-Squadron,  Emerson  Field,  S.  C.,  as  Instructor  Aerial  Ob¬ 
servations;  discharged  January  4,  1919. 

World  War  II,  inducted  into  Federal  Service  September  23,  1940 
as  Major,  M.  C.  and  assigned  to  Headquarters  Selective  Service  for 
Mass.;  transferred  to  Ft.  Meade,  Md.,  September  3,  1942  to  assume 
command  of  the  93d  Evacuation  Hospital,  a  mobile  400  bed  hospital. 
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Sailed  April  15,  1943  on  SS  Mariposa,  landing  at  Casablanca,  N.  A., 
April  24,  1943.  “We  were  in  operation  at  Tizi,  Algeria,  for  the 
first  time;  then  came  Sicily,  various  parts  of  Italy  including  Saler¬ 
no,  and  Anzio,  Southern  France  and  Germany.  During  our  two 
years  and  three  months  in  service  overseas,  we  hospitalized  almost 
40,000  patients,  fully  half  of  them  battle  casualties  directly  from 
the  battle  fields.” 

Col.  Currier  left  Orly,  France  by  plane  on  July  14,  1945  and 
arrived  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  next  day.  He  was  discharged  from 
active  service  on  December  6,  1945. 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 
Legion  of  Merit 
Bronze  Star  Medal 
Army  Commendation  Ribbon 
American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal,  with  arrow¬ 
heads  for  D-Day  landings  at  Sicily,  Anzio,  Southern  France, 
and  stars  for  Sicily,  Anzio,  Naples,  Foggia,  Rome-Arno,  South¬ 
ern  France,  Ardennes,  Alsace,  Rhineland,  Germany. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


DONALD  ESTES  CURRIER,  JR.  enlisted  on  December  29,  1941 
as  Aviation  Cadet  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  and  was  sent  to  Carl- 
strom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla.  to  become  a  pilot.  Like  so  many  he 
“washed”  after  42  hours.  His  second  choice  was  to  be  a  bombardier 
and  he  completed  his  training  at  Williams  Field,  Ariz.  and  was 
appointed  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  Officers’  Reserve  Corps  on  January 
2,  1943.  He  was  assigned  to  Hondo  Navigation  School,  Texas  for 
Navigational  Training,  Las  Vegas  Gunnery  School,  Nev.,  395th 
Bomb  Group  (H)  Ephrato,  Wash.,  383rd  Bomb  Group  (H)  Geiger 
Field,  Spokane,  Wash.,  AAB  (Army  Air  Base)  Hq.,  Grand  Island, 
Neb.  and  Hq.  North  Atlantic  Wing,  ATC,  (Army  Transport  Com¬ 
mand),  Presque  Isle,  Me. 

“Flew  Atlantic  October  14,  1943,  arriving  at  Valley,  England  on 
October  15,  the  day  after  the  Schweinfurt  Raid  (Ball  Bearing 
Plant),  the  heaviest  loss  of  heavy  bombers  the  8th  Air  Force  had 
sustained  to  date.  (60  confirmed  lost.)  The  gloom  we  encountered 
was  terrific.  We  were  all  replacement  crews  and  we  weren’t  too 
happy  either.  We  had  two  weeks’  classwork,  consisting  mainly  of 
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listening  to  the  instructors,  who  were  all  veterans,  tell  us  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  ‘flak  us  up’  (a  term  used  to  express  increasing  the 
fears  of  the  newcomers  by  relating  horrible  experiences,  purposely 
magnified — we  later  did  our  full  share  of  it  too.)  Then  our  crew 
was  assigned  to  one  fighting  group.  We  became  part  of  the  306th 
Bomb  Group  (H),  369th  Squadron,  flying  B-l7’s  (Fortresses).  With 
them  we  were  to  live  and  fight.  Gloom  was  heavy  here  too  from 
the  Schweinfurt  Mission,  for  this  group  also  had  lost  its  share.” 

Donald  Currier’s  group  was  based  at  Thurleigh,  45  miles  north 
of  London.  He  became  Flight  Bombardier  March  21,  1944  and  on 
March  28  finished  his  tour  (25  missions)  and  volunteered  for  an¬ 
other.  This  gave  him  30  “full  days  at  home.”  He  flew  back  to  his 
field  in  England  in  July  and  in  September  became  Squadron  Bom¬ 
bardier.  This  meant  he  was  head  Bombardier  in  the  Squadron  and 
also  a  lead  bombardier  on  missions  with  the  responsibility  of  locat¬ 
ing  the  target  and  hitting  it.  If  he  failed,  so  did  the  rest  of  the 
planes  under  his  plane’s  leadership.  He  says,  “There  was  no  second 
chance;  one  only  failed  once;  the  Group  and  the  8th  Air  Force 
saw  to  that.”  He  had  15  leads  to  his  credit  and  no  misses  when  the 
war  and  his  job  were  done  and  he  returned  to  the  states  for  good. 

“After  the  war  I  had  the  privilege  of  flying  over  to  ‘Camp  Lucky 
Strike,’  the  Air  Forces’  released  POW’s  Camp,  before  general  per¬ 
mission  to  do  this  was  cancelled.  There  I  talked  with  all  of  the 
fellows  from  the  Squadron  and  Group  who  had  been  unlucky.  It 
was  an  experience  to  finally  find  out  what  had  happened,  and  to  find 
men  safe,  who  had  been  reported  killed.” 

Currier  flew  forty-five  missions  including  the  January  11,  1944 
run  against  Oschersleben  and  the  factory  supplying  parts  for 
Junker  fighters  at  Halberstadt  in  central  Germany.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  Fortresses  went  on  this  run  including  33  from  the 
306th  Group.  For  two  hours  and  over  300  miles  from  the  target  to 
the  Horth  Sea,  the  Division  fought  its  way  back  through  flak  and  un¬ 
ceasing  fighter  attack.  It  lost  42  bombers  but  brought  down  five 
enemy  fighters  for  every  bomber  which  failed  to  return.  The  306th 
Group  lost  five  aircraft  in  less  than  10  minutes.  This  mission  was 
one  of  a  series  of  heavy  and  effective  blows  against  the  German  Air 
Force,  as  manufacture  of  new  fighters  was  curtailed. 

Donald  Currier  was  promoted  to  Captain  December  21,  1944  and 
was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  February  13,  1946. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  awarded  by  Lt.  Col.  Biordan,  March 
28,  1944  for  “courage  and  skill,  fighting  from  his  gun  position 
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lie  warded  off  many  enemy  attacks’’  during  25  bombardment 
missions. 

Air  Medal  with  Silver  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  and  Bronze  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge 

American  Campaign  Medal  with  three  stars  awarded  to  8th  Air 
Force. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  bronze 
stars  for  Air  Offensive  Europe,  Rhineland,  Ardennes,  Central 
Europe,  Normandy,  Northern  France. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GEORGE  ERNEST  D’AMATO  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  October  20,  1943, 
and  was  sent  to  boot  camp  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  training,  he  was  assigned  to  the  USMC  Ordnance 
Training  School  at  Quantico,  Va.,  for  further  schooling.  Upon 
leaving  Quantico  in  April  1944,  he  was  transferred  to  VMSB  (Mar¬ 
ine  Scout  Bomber  Squadron)  391,  at  Eagle  Mountain  Lake  in 
Texas,  where  his  duties  were  repairing  guns,  machine  guns,  rifles 
and  pistols.  He  was  advanced  in  rating  to  Private  First  Class. 

In  July  1944,  D’Amato  joined  Service  Squadron  33  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  This  outfit  landed  on  Okinawa  during  the  early  days  of  that 
campaign,  and  remained  there  until  December  1945.  The  Squadron 
was  awarded  a  Navy  Unit  Citation  for  its  part  in  the  capture  of 
Okinawa.  D’Amato  “rode  the  rear  seat”  on  SBD  (Dauntless)  dive 
bombers  on  missions  against  the  enemy.  He  was  advanced  to  Corp¬ 
oral  on  September  22,  1945. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  George  D’Amato  was  assigned  to 
Quantico,  Va.  where  his  duties  were  miscellaneous  until  he  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Quantico  on  July  16,  1946. 

Navy  Unit  Citation  with  star 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Okinawa. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  M.  DARNTON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in  May  1943.  He  was  sent  to  Parris 
Island  and  New  River,  N.  C.  for  boot  training  where  has  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  Officers’  Training  at  Quantico,  Va.  After  he  had  re- 
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ceived  his  Commission  as  2d  Lieutenant  he  went  to  Harvard  and 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  for  a  course  in  radar  and 
radio  which  lasted  almost  a  year. 

In  November  1944  he  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  and  on  arrival 
at  Camp  Catlin,  Pearl  Harbor,  he  was  assigned  to  YMTB  242, 
(Marine  Torpedo  Bomber  Squadron)  4th  Marine  Air  Wing  based 
on  Tinian  (Marianas).  The  Squadron  was  engaged  in  reconnais¬ 
sance  and  anti-submarine  patrol.  Darnton  served  as  Radio  and 
Radar  Officer. 

He  returned  to  the  States  in  December  1945  and  was  released 
to  inactive  duty  in  February  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


MARIANNE  DAVIS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
Womens’  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  United  States,  on  October  7, 
1944.  She  was  sent  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  for  basic  training  and 
Army  Specialist  School,  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo, 
for  training  in  laboratory  technique. 

She  was  graduated  with  the  rank  of  Corporal  and  was  assigned  to 
Bruns  General  Hospital,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.  where  she  served  as 
Laboratory  Technician.  The  hospital  cared  for  patients  from  the 
Pacific  Theater. 

Marianne  Davis  was  honorably  discharged  in  July  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FREDERICK  MYERS  DEARBORN,  JR.  was  commissioned  2d 
Lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  Reserve,  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  on 
graduation  from  college  in  1933,  spent  two  weeks  on  active  duty  in 
January  1941,  and  entered  on  extended  active  duty  June  9,  1941 
with  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  18th  Field  Artillery  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
as  a  2d  Lieutenant.  This  regiment  remained  there  for  the  next  two 
years  as  school  troops  for  the  Field  Artillery  School.  This  duty  in¬ 
volved  furnishing  the  personnel  and  material  for  the  training  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  Officer  Candidate  School,  the  basic  and  ad¬ 
vanced  officers’  courses  and  the  several  enlisted  courses. 

In  June  1943,  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  18th  Field  Artillery,  which 
became  the  18th  Field  Artillery  Battalion,  was  ordered  to  Camp 
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Gordon,  Ga.  for  training  prior  to  going  overseas.  In  the  fall  of 
1943  the  Battalion  was  on  maneuvers  in  Tennessee  and  sailed  for 
England  in  the  early  part  of  February  1944,  where  it  was  assigned 
to  the  First  Army  as  a  separate  battalion. 

The  Battalion  landed  in  Normandy  July  4,  1944  and  served 
through  the  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Bhineland,  Ardennes  and 
Central  Europe  campaigns,  being  attached  during  these  campaigns 
to  sixteen  different  divisions  and  various  Field  Artillery,  Banger  and 
Cavalry  groups.  As  the  unit  was  equipped  with  105mm.  Howitzers, 
it  was  employed  tactically  as  light  division  artillery,  usually  in  close 
support  of  infantry.  The  greater  part  of  its  service  was  with  the  in¬ 
fantry  and  armored  divisions  of  the  VII  Corps  of  the  First  Army. 

During  training  and  combat,  Dearborn  served  as  Battery  Becon- 
naissance  Officer,  Executive  and  Battery  Commander  and  as  Battal¬ 
ion.  S-3  and  Executive.  He  was  promoted  several  times  and  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities  in  Europe  he  commanded  the  18th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  and  the  690th  Field  Artillery  Battalion, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  October  1945.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  January  26,  1946  and  was  released  to  inactive 
duty  in  the  same  month. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  awarded  in  March  1945  by  Commanding  Gen¬ 
eral,  1st  U.  S.  Army  for  meritorious  services  in  connection  with 
combat  use  of  4.5"  rockets  by  artillery. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  battle 
stars  for  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Bhineland,  Ardennes, 
and  Central  Europe. 

Unit  Citations: 

French  Croix  de  Guerre  for  battle  of  Mons. 

Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Fourragere  for  battles  of 
Mons  and  the  Ardennes. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


ALBEBT  WINSLOW  DODGE  was  Wenham’s  representative  and 
co-organizer  with  Harold  Daley  of  Hamilton  of  the  local  company 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Guard.  He  resigned  his  commission  as 
1st  Lieutenant  in  the  15th  Co.,  Massachusetts  State  Guard  to  enter 
federal  service  and  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the  Army 
of  the  U.  S.  on  October  12,  1942.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Croft, 
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S.  C.,  Infantry  Recruit  Training  Center  for  indoctrination  and  was 
assigned  to  the  31st  Infantry  for  a  7-weeks’  course  of  Commando 
Training. 

Albert  Dodge  was  recommended  to  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.  for  Officer 
Training  but  failed  to  pass  the  physical  examination.  This  elimin¬ 
ated  him  for  overseas  duty  and  he  was  honorably  discharged  on 
February  22,  1943  at  Camp  Croft  on  medical  grounds. 

After  discharge,  Dodge  did  contract  work  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers  on  camouflage  work  on  sea-coast  batteries,  radar  stations 
and  airfields.  He  also  cleaned  glide-angles  on  runways  on  several 
important  airfields  for  D-E  Day. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CARLTON  TYLER  DODGE  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  IJ.  S.  on  April  14,  1942  at  Boston  Mass.  After 
a  short  stay  at  Ft.  Devens,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  sent  for  recruit  training  to  Co.  D,  7th  Battalion,  Engineer  Re¬ 
cruit  Training  Center,  Fort  Bel  voir,  Va.  Upon  completing  his 
basic  training  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal,  sent  to  OCS  (Officer 
Candidate  School),  assigned  to  Company  G,  2d  Engineer  School 
Regiment.  He  was  commissioned  as  2d  Lieutenant  on  November  11, 
1942  and  was  assigned  to  the  389th  Engineer  Separate  Battalion  at 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  as  Assistant  Motor  Officer.  In  May  1943  he 
went  with  the  389th  to  the  Desert  Training  Center,  Calif,  as  Motor 
Officer  during  the  desert  maneuvers.  On  September  30,  1943  he 
was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  and  served  as  Company  Administra¬ 
tive  Officer  with  Company  F,  389th  Engineer  General  Service  Regi¬ 
ment  when  the  Battalion  was  activated  at  Camp  Butner,  N.  C. 

Carlton  Dodge  became  acting  Regimental  Supply  Officer  when  the 
regiment  was  alerted  for  its  overseas  movement.  He  left  this  coun¬ 
try  on  December  23,  1943,  destined  for  the  ETO.  Upon  completion 
of  the  movement  he  returned  to  his  duties  as  Company  Administra¬ 
tion  Officer,  stationed  first  at  Flax-Bourton  near  Bristol,  England 
and  later  moving  to  Brixton,  near  Plymouth,  Devon,  England.  The 
regiment  was  engaged  in  camp  construction. 

Crossing  the  channel  July  25,  1944,  the  regiment’s  mission  be¬ 
came  railroad  rehabilitation  throughout  France,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  Germany  and  for  the  majority  of  the  time  Carlton  Dodge 
served  as  a  Railroad  Reconnaissance  Officer. 

The  389th  Engineer  General  Service  Regiment  was  made  up  of 
colored  enlisted  men  and  white  officers.  Later,  some  colored  officers 
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were  assigned  to  the  unit  and  Carlton  Dodge  says  athey  were  a  credit 
to  themselves,  their  race  and  the  uniform,  and  theirs  was  a  very 
difficult  task. 

“We  ran  blacked-out  convoys  of  high  priority  bridge  material 
from  rear  areas  to  the  combat  engineers,  kept  stretches  of  the  famous 
Red  Ball  highway  in  repair  and  worked  feverishly  keeping  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  use  as  close  to  the  front  as  possible.  We  experienced  three 
months  of  buzz-bomb  bombardment  in  Liege  and  when  pressing  hard 
on  General  Patton’s  racing  armored  columns  through  Germany,  sur¬ 
prised  sullen  civilians  in  their  underground  limestone  cave  hide¬ 
outs. 

“It  was  an  unusual  experience  for  me,  to  find  that  my  reconnais¬ 
sance  party  were  the  first  Americans  to  visit  one  small  village,  deep 
in  the  Rhineland.  It  was  an  unimportant  village,  obscure  in  the 
hills,  reached  by  muddy  roads  and  by  the  railroad  that  I  was  inspect¬ 
ing.  Our  fast  moving  combat  troops  had  by-passed  this  village  and 
so  I,  with  my  four  colored  soldiers,  credit  myself  with  conquering 
enemy  territory.  The  fact  that  this  was  only  a  whistle  stop  of  not 
more  than  ten  houses  is  beside  the  point — it  was  German  and  we 
were  the  first  Americans.  It  was  an  unusual  experience  for  us  and 
for  the  villagers  as  well,  for  they  had  never  seen  any  colored  troops.” 

Just  previous  to  the  end  of  the  Pacific  war,  Dodge  and  his  unit 
were  preparing  to  sail  for  the  Philippines.  Their  orders  were 
changed  as  they  left  Marseille  so  that  they  docked  in  Boston  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1945.  After  a  leave,  Dodge  returned  to  his  outfit  in  Camp 
Claiborne,  La.  There,  as  Regimental  Supply  Officer,  he  assisted 
in  the  deactivation  of  the  unit  and  was  then  separated  from  the 
service.  He  was  placed  on  terminal  leave  November  6,  1945.  On 
December  28,  1945,  he  was  promoted  to  Captain.  On  February  3, 
1945  he  finished  his  terminal  leave  and  entered  the  inactive  lists. 
He  has  retained  his  commission  in  the  Officer’s  Reserve  Corps  as  a 
member  of  the  Engineer  Reserve. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European- African-Middle  Eastern  with  battle  stars  for  Northern 
France,  Ardennes,  Central  Europe  and  Rhineland 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DANA  GOULD  DODGE  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  December  14,  1945.  He  was  sent  to  Camp 
Crowder,  Mo.  for  basic  training  and  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps. 
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On  February  28,  1946  he  was  ordered  to  Ft.  Monmouth,  N.  J.  for 
training  as  a  Telephone  Repeaterman. 

On  November  7,  1946  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  join  the 
Army  of  Occupation  in  Southern  Korea.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
52nd  Signal  Battalion  which  was  stationed  at  Ascom  City.  His 
duty  was  the  installation,  repair  and  maintenance  of  telephone 
switchboards.  Ascom  was  connected  by  phone  to  Seoul,  Inchon, 
Kempo,  Quartermaster  City,  and  other  cities  in  Korea.  These  lines 
served  to  establish  communication  between  military  organizations 
and  other  cities. 

“Korea  had  been  under  Japanese  occupation  for  forty-two  years 
before  the  American  and  Russian  troops  took  over.  The  Japanese 
in  their  retreat  left  nothing.  Mines  were  blown  up,  machinery 
destroyed  and  factories  burned  down. 

“The  American  Army  occupied  all  Korean  territory  south  of  the 
38th  parallel  and  the  Russians  north  of  it.  Korea  is  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  countries  the  Army  has  had  to  occupy. 

“The  people  are  very  poor  and  undernourished  and  lack  clothing. 
The  mountains  are  stripped  of  wood  for  fires  as  the  Russians  control 
the  only  coal  mines  north  of  38  parallel  and  refuse  to  ship  coal  south. 
We  sometimes  saw  people  dying  by  the  roadside  as  the  Koreans  had 
so  little  that  they  couldn’t  help  them. 

“The  people  were  very  friendly  to  us,  although  we  had  lots  of 
trouble  with  Korean  Communists  believed  to  have  been  trained  by 
the  Russians.  They  would  cut  down  telephone  poles  and  clip  the 
lines.  There  were  a  great  many  fires  in  the  U.  S.  military  estab¬ 
lishments  lighted  by  Communist  Korean  workmen  who  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  from  the  others.” 

Dana  Dodge  held  the  rank  of  T/4  (Technician  4th  grade).  He 
returned  to  the  States  in  July  1947  and  was  honorably  discharged 
on  August  5,  1947  at  Camp  Stoneman,  Calif. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


ROBERT  WILLIAM  DODGE  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  on  March  16,  1942  as  Aviation  Metalsmith  3/c  at 
NTS  (Naval  Training  Station),  San  Diego,  Calif.  From  boot 
camp  he  was  assigned  to  NTS,  Patrol  Squadron  VP  43,  North 
Island,  San  Diego  where  he  worked  in  the  metal  shop  during  the 
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summer  of  1942.  He  was  advanced  to  AM  2/c  and  in  November 
1942  he  was  transferred  to  Headquarters  Squadron,  Kodiak,  Alaska 
for  two  months. 

“In  January  1943  the  Hq.  Squadron  was  sent  to  Whidly  Island, 
Wash,  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  Lockheed  PY  1  Bomber. 
We  remained  at  Whidly  Island  for  nine  weeks  and  were  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Adak  for  the  Attu  and  Kiska  campaigns. 

“When  I  arrived  at  Adak  the  Japs  were  well  entrenched  on  Kiska 
and  Attu.  They  were  greatly  outnumbered  and  had  no  equipment 
for  the  offensive  and  very  little  for  the  defense.  Our  bombers, 
Army  and  Navy,  had  the  tremendous  advantage  of  unopposed  offen¬ 
sive  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  anti-aircraft  fire. 
Adak  is  located  approximately  400'  miles  east  of  Kiska,  making  it  a 
valuable  base  due  to  its  being  one  of  the  large  islands  within  prac¬ 
tical  bombing  range. 

“Adak  and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Aleutian  chain  are  the 
most  bleak,  barren,  wind-swept,  bits  of  land  one  could  imagine.  The 
weather  is  so  unpredictable  that  one  minute  it  would  be  blowing  a 
howling  blizzard  and  10  minutes  later  the  sun  would  be  out  in  full 
force.  This  alternating  weather  might  last  for  several  days. 

“A  large  part  of  our  work  was  outside  which  made  it  extremely 
difficult  when  the  weather  was  bad,  and  it  usually  was.  During  the 
summer  the  air  is  always  cool  and  chilly  even  on  a  clear  sunny  day. 
I  can  recall  only  one  instance  when  it  was  warm  enough  to  take  off 
our  shirts  and  that  was  behind  the  hangar  out  of  the  wind. 

“On  August  1,  1943  I  was  advanced  to  AM  1/c  and  soon  after 
transferred  to  Amchitka  for  the  remainder  of  my  16  months  in 
Alaska.” 

In  May  1944  Dodge  was  transferred  to  the  States  and  sent  to  the 
Naval  Air  Station  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  and  from  there,  to  the 
Naval  Academic  Refresher  Unit  at  Northfield,  Minn,  for  pilot  train¬ 
ing.  After  completing  this  course,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Pre-Flight  School  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa  and  later  to  the  Naval  Pre- 
Flight  School  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Robert  Dodge  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  Navy  at  Minn¬ 
eapolis,  Minn,  on  March  9,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Aleutians  Operation. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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JAMES  FRANCIS  DONLAN  entered  on  active  duty  as  Seaman 
1/c  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  November  11,  1942.  He  was 
sent  to  NTC  (Naval  Training  Center),  Newport,  R.  I.  and  to  Signal 
School,  also  at  Newport.  From  there  he  went  to  Radar  School  in 
Philadelphia. 

His  first  sea  duty  was  on  the  USS  PC  452.  The  452  was  used 
for  experimental  purposes  in  the  use  and  improvement  of  high  press¬ 
ure  steam  for  power  on  small  ships.  James  Donlan  made  Signal¬ 
man  3/c  aboard  the  452  while  doing  picket  duty  between  Charleston, 

S.  C.  and  Miami,  Fla.  in  July  of  1943.  In  1944  his  duties  on  the 
PC  took  him  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  by  way  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
where  the  452  underwent  extensive  shakedown  runs,  including  es¬ 
cort  duty  for  Army  transports  on  preliminary  shakedown  exercises. 
In  July,  1944  James  Donlan  made  SM  2/c. 

He  served  on  the  452  for  17  months  and  after  one  week  shore 
leave  was  assigned  to  Precommissioning  School  at  Norfolk,  Ya. 
After  completing  school  at  Norfolk,  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  and 
was  assigned  to  the  USS  John  Q.  Roberts  (APD  94),  a  destroyer 
type  troop  transport.  In  March,  1945  the  Roberts  underwent  her 
shakedown  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  returning  to  Norfolk  in  April. 
In  May  his  ship  left  Norfolk  and  went  through  the  Panama  Canal 
to  San  Diego.  From  there  his  duties  took  him  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
after  which  his  ship  went  to  Maui  in  the  Hawaiian  Chain,  where 
the  ship  was  engaged  in  training  exercises  with  underwater  demol¬ 
ition  teams. 

“One  of  the  principal  duties  of  an  APD  is  to  transport  underwater 
combat  demolition  teams  to  the  vicinity  of  landing  beaches  for  recon¬ 
naissance  and  demolition  operations  and  serve  as  a  base  for  such 
teams. 

“When  a  division  of  APD’s  is  assigned  this  duty,  they  take  aboard 
demolition  teams.  These  teams  number  usually  not  less  than  32 
men  for  each  LCYP  which  is  carried  aboard  the  APD.  These  men 
are  expertly  trained  in  their  work,  some  of  their  requirements  being 
that  they  all  be  expert  swimmers  and  have  a  knowledge  of  handling 

T. N.T.  From  a  division  of  APD’s  this  would  give  16  teams  mann¬ 
ing  16  boats.  This  work  is  carried  out  under  cover  of  darkness. 
Their  first  duty  is  to  inspect  the  coastline  where  the  landings  are  to 
be  carried  out  and  to  determine  whether  the  beach  is  suitable  for 
larger  boats  to  run  ashore  to  discharge  their  fighting  forces.  When 
the  water  along  the  beach  is  found  to  contain  natural  obstructions, 
such  as  boulders  and  rocks,  or  obstructions  placed  there  by  the  enemy, 
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such  as  underwater  cement  piers,  etc.,  the  teams  have  the  duty  of 
placing  their  T.N.T.  in  such  a  way  as  to  demolish  all  these  obstruo- 
tions  in  a  given  area. 

“These  teams  are  carried  by  small  landing  boats  known  as  LCVP’s. 
Thus  if  there  were  16  boats  in  the  operation  the  APD  would  travel 
to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  and  lower  its  LCVP’s. 
These  small  boats  would  approach  the  shoreline  in  what  is  known 
as  waves,  containing  4  boats  to  a  wave,  each  4  boats  having  a  desig¬ 
nated  area  to  take  care  of.  If  by  chance  the  shoreline  is  too  obstructed 
to  allow  the  LCVP’s  to  go  in  close,  each  LCVP  carries  a  small  rub¬ 
ber  boat,  which  is  let  off  and  the  team  operates  from  the  rubber 
boat.  One  group  of  these  16  LCVP’s  is  usually  designated  to  land 
and  set  up  a  directing  or  signal  station  on  the  shore  which  in  turn 
is  used  to  direct  the  landing  of  the  larger  craft  after  the  obstructions 
have  been  cleared.  These  teams  would  sometimes  be  in  operation 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  actual  invasion  landings  would 
take  place.  They  would  have  the  coast  line  of  the  invasion  area  all 
mined  and  wired  and  when  the  time  for  the  invasion  was  to  take 
place,  the  T.N.T.  would  be  set  off,  the  coast  line  cleared,  and  the 
invading  forces  would  follow  in  immediately.  After  their  work  was 
completed  they  would  return  to  their  APD’s.” 

James  Donlan’s  ship  went  out  to  Eniwetok  Atoll,  thence  to  Guam 
via  Saipan  and  Tinian.  After  leaving  Guam  the  Roberts  proceeded 
to  Leyte  Gulf  in  the  Philippines.  There  they  joined  the  Amphibi¬ 
ous  Forces,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  took  part  in  the  final  battle  exercises 
for  the  invasion  of  J apan  with  the  Third  Fleet. 

The  John  Q.  Roberts  transported  the  Tokyo  Port  Director  and 
staff  from  Okinawa  to  Tokyo,  arriving  there  the  day  before  the  sur¬ 
render  terms  were  signed. 

James  Donlan  returned  to  the  United  States  in  September  1945 
on  the  escort  carrier  USS  Salamaua  from  Tokyo  Bay  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  on  October  14,  1945  at  Fargo  Building,  Boston, 
Mass. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


NORMAN  W.  EASTWOOD  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  April  9,  1944.  After  completing  his 
boot  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  he  was  sent  to  Navigation 
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School  at  Cherry  Point,  IN’.  C.  and  afterward  to  VMB  (Marine 
Bomber  Squadron)  613  at  Newport,  Ark.  His  final  training  was 
at  Radio  Operations  School  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Oceanside,  Calif. 

He  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  in  May  1945  on  leaving 
for  overseas  duty.  He  went  out  as  Radio  Operator  with  MASCU 
(Marine  Air  Support  Control  Unit)  and  arrived  in  the  Pacific  in 
June  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Okinawa  campaign.  MASCU  was 
radio  contact  between  ground  and  air.  “We  were  operating  ground 
radio  sets  on  the  ground  and  spotting  enemy  installations  for  the 
pilots  in  the  planes.  In  that  way  the  planes  were  able  to  make  more 
accurate  runs  on  their  targets.  All  communication  was  done  in 
voice  rather  than  code  to  speed  up  operations.  Pilots  had  great  re¬ 
spect  for  MASCU  because  it  helped  them  to  get  bulls-eyes  on  their 
targets  and  we  felt  that  we  did  a  good  job  every  time  we  reported 
enemy  installations  wiped  out.” 

While  stationed  at  Okinawa,  Eastwood  was  camped  next  to  the 
Marine  1st  Division  Cemetery.  One  day,  as  he  and  a  friend  “were 
looking  at  the  names  on  the  rows  of  crosses,  we  came  across  the  name 
of  a  Beverly  boy  we  knew  back  home.  We  took  a  snapshot  of  his 
grave  and  sent  it  to  his  mother.” 

Eastwood  was  sent  to  Manila  in  August,  Samar  in  September,  and 
Hawaii  in  October  1945,  where  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal  and 
assigned  to  MP  (Military  Police)  duty  until  he  left  for  the  States 
in  April  1946.  He  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  29,  1946  at 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FORREST  GOULD  EATON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  March  4,  1941.  He  was  assigned  to 
Co.  F,  101st  Quartermaster  Regiment,  26th  Division,  at  Camp  Ed¬ 
wards,  Mass.  With  the  Yankee  Division  he  took  part  in  the  North 
Carolina  Maneuvers  in  October  and  November  1941. 

“Early  in  January  1942,  we  learned  that  groups  of  the  26th 
Division  were  going  overseas.  Co.  F  was  one  of  the  groups  so  we 
parted  company  from  the  rest  of  the  famous  26th  and  sailed  from 
Brooklyn  on  January  23,  1942.  No  one  knew  where  we  were  go¬ 
ing  but  our  guess  was  somewhere  in  the  tropics.  In  one  week’s  time 
we  reached  the  Panama  Canal ;  then  we  knew  we  were  headed  for  the 
Pacific.  We  arrived  at  Melbourne,  Australia  on  February  27,  1942 
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and  after  a  rest  of  a  few  days  on  land,  we  set  sail  again  and  landed 
on  New  Caledonia,  a  French  island  olf  the  coast  of  Australia. 

“Our  convoy  out  of  New  York  was  the  largest  in  history,  up  to 
that  time.  We  were  the  first  sizeable  expeditionary  force  to  leave 
this  country  after  war  was  declared.  We  left  it  as  Task  Force  6814 
and  our  orders  were  to  hold  the  island  of  New  Caledonia.  Manila 
fell  in  January.  By  March  the  Japs  were  threatening  Australia. 
At  that  time  they  were  right  in  our  back  yard. 

“After  nine  months  on  New  Caledonia  we  headed  for  action — 
Guadalcanal.  The  Marines  were  in  trouble  and  needed  help.  That 
is  where  we  came  in.” 

The  Marines  had  landed  in  August.  Encountering  no  initial  re¬ 
sistance  they  had  taken  Henderson  Airfield  and  Tulagi  Anchorage. 
Then  the  J apanese  landed  reenforcements  and  the  Marines  were 
subject  to  constant  attack.  They  were  reenforced  by  Infantry  in 
October.  Admiral  Halsey’s  fleet  destroyed  the  Japanese  warships 
and  transports  which  arrived  in  November,  cutting  the  Japanese 
sea  lines.  More  American  reenforcements  were  landed  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1942  including  Task  Force  6814  which  was  formed  into  the 
“Americal”  Division. 

“The  Japanese  by  this  time  were  confined  around  Tunga  Lagoon. 
They  were  starving  owing  to  their  sea  lines  being  cut.  American 
patrols  were  set  out  at  night,  two  men  to  a  fox-hole,  as  the  Japs 
infiltrated  our  lines  to  get  food.  They  occasionally  blew  up  gas 
dumps  and  planes  on  Henderson  Field.  Jungle  fighting  was  tricky 
as  the  Japs  were  invisible  at  three  feet.  ‘Washing-Machine  Charlie’ 
came  over  every  night  between  nine  and  twelve  and  we  picked  up 
his  conversation  in  English  on  our  radios.  He’d  say,  ‘Look  out  fel¬ 
lows.  Here  it  comes.  Hope  no  one  gets  hurt.’ 

“Japanese  resistance  ended  on  February  9,  1943  but  the  nightly 
air  raids  continued.  That  was  all  the  action  I  saw. 

“In  March  1943  the  Americal  Division  drew  back  to  the  Island 
of  Fiji  for  rest.  The  Division  went  on  from  there  and  continued 
to  make  a  name  for  itself  but  I  was  not  with  it.” 

Eaton  was  promoted  to  T/4  (Technician  4th  Grade).  In  October 
1943  he  was  hospitalized  owing  to  a  back  injury.  Beturning  to  the 
States  in  November  he  passed  through  five  General  Hospitals  before 
he  had  a  spine  operation. 

On  December  7,  1944  Forrest  Eaton  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Lovell  General  Hospital  at  Ft.  Devens. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
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American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Guadalcanal. 


HENRY  EMILE  ERHARD  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  Air  Forces,  on  January  30,  1943  and  was 
ordered  to  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  for  basic  training.  In  March  he  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Vermont  for  3  months’  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  and  was  appointed  Aviation  Cadet  in  June  .  After  pre-flight 
training  at  Maxwell  Field,  he  was  assigned  to  primary  flight  training 
at  Darr  Aero  Tech  in  Albany,  Ga.  and  then  sent  to  basic  flight 
school  Greenwood,  Miss.  By  January  1944  he  started  his  last  stage  of 
cadet  training  in  advanced  school  at  Napier  Field,  Ala.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  as  Flight  Officer  (March  12,  1944).  His  older  brother,  a 
Navy  flyer,  home  after  two  years’  flying  in  the  South  Pacific,  was 
present  and  pinned  his  wings  on.  He  was  assigned  to  Fighter  Tran¬ 
sition  School  with  the  First  Air  Force  and  spent  5  months  training 
in  Thunderbolts  at  Bradley  Field,  Conn,  and  Suffolk  Field,  Long 
Island.  The  Thunderbolt  was  one  of  the  Army’s  fastest  fighters, 
a  single-seat  plane,  normally  equipped  with  eight  50  cal.  machine 
guns.  In  addition  it  could  carry  as  much  as  200  lbs.  of  bombs  or 
rockets. 

“On  April  1,  1945  I  left  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation  and 
arrived  in  London  on  V-E  night.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  English  people  that  night;  for  them  the  war  was  over, 
even  though  the  Japanese  were  still  to  be  squelched.  Bonfires  blazed 
at  nearly  every  street  corner,  while  home-made  confetti  filled  the 
air  almost  continuously.  Crowds  were  so  thick,  and  confusion  so 
great,  that  it  took  nearly  an  hour  for  a  group  of  us  to  cross  Piccadil¬ 
ly  Circus. 

“From  England  I  was  quickly  assigned  to  365th  Fighter  Group  in 
Germany,  stationed  a  few  miles  south  of  Kassel.  We  flew  training 
missions  in  preparation  for  operations  against  the  Japanese.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Pacific  War  ended,  our  group  returned  to  the  States, 
leaving  low  pointers  like  myself  in  the  Occupational  Air  Force. 

“In  October  1945  a  month  after  receiving  my  commission  as  a 
2d  Lieutenant,  I  was  sent  to  Erlangen,  Germany  for  duty  with  a 
transport  squadron  serving  the  9th  Air  Force  Service  Command. 
I  stayed  with  this  squadron  primarily  as  a  transport  pilot,  and  for 
a  short  time  as  adjutant,  until  returning  to  the  States  for  my  dis¬ 
charge  in  June  1946.” 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


JOHN  WEBER  ERHARD  joined  the  United  States  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  as  Seaman  2/c,  June  29,  1938.  He  was  sent  to  V-5  Training 
at  Squantum,  Mass,  and  then  as  Aviation  Cadet  in  Class  120-C, 
to  Flight  Training  at  HAS  Pensacola,  Fla.  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  rank  of  Ensign,  October  20,1939.  He  was  assigned  to  Pa¬ 
trol  Squadron  51  (later  71)  and  remained  with  the  squadron  as  it 
moved  from  station  to  station  until  January  22,  1943. 

VP  51  was  sent  in  November  1939  to  the  Caribbean  as  part  of 
the  peace-time  Neutrality  Patrol  in  the  area  at  that  time.  In  May 
1941  they  were  transferred  to  the  North  Atlantic  Patrol.  The 
Squadron  was  based  primarily  at  Argentia,  Newfoundland  and  its 
duty  was  to  conduct  convoy  coverage  and  anti-submarine  patrols  in 
the  vicinity. 

Erhard  flew  as  Patrol  Plane  Commander  of  a  PBY  which  carried 
a  crew  of  PPC  (Patrol  Plane  Commander)  1st  Pilot,  2d  Pilot  and 
five  men.  He  had  earned  his  promotion  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  on 
November  1,  1941  and  two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  assigned 
with  his  squadron  to  the  Hawaiian  Patrol  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 
The  planes  left  San  Francisco  on  December  25,  1941  and  flew  to 
Kaneohe  Bay,  Oahu.  This  tour  of  duty  included  three  months’ 
patrol  work  from  this  base.  In  May,  1942  they  were  transferred 
to  New  Caledonia  and  saw  action  in  the  now  famous  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea  where  the  squadron’s  duty  was  to  cover  the  Eastern  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Coral  Sea  and  to  prevent  any  Japanese  task  force 
from  slipping  in  undetected  through  the  New  Hebrides  Islands. 
After  the  Coral  Sea  Battle,  a  few  small  night  bombing  raids  were 
carried  out  on  Japanese  installations  in  Tulagi.  These  were  largely 
harassing  missions,  although  on  a  few  occasions  large  fires  resulted 
which  were  presumed  to  have  been  oil  or  gasoline  storage  tanks. 

He  received  his  second  stripe  in  June,  1942  and  in  January,  1943 
he  left  VP  51  and  joined  VP  54  as  Flight  Officer.  As  F/O  his 
ground  duties  were  in  General  Operations  and  Maintenance  Office 
and  consisted  mainly  in  scheduling  of  crews  and  aircraft  for  the 
various  missions  assigned  to  the  Squadron.  During  this  period 
he  flew  night  patrols  in  “Black  Cats”  (PBY-5A’s)  operating  from 
Guadalcanal  in  the  South  Pacific.  The  purpose  of  these  flights  was 
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to  search  for,  report  and  track  down  any  Japanese  shipping  found 
in  the  area  between  Guadalcanal  and  Bougainville.  The  Japanese 
were  continually  trying  to  reinforce  their  garrisons,  first  in  the  New 
Georgia,  and  then  the  Bougainville  areas. 

Frequently  friendly  task  forces’  attack  planes  were  guided  to  the 
contact  with  unhappy  results  for  the  Japanese.  The  “Black  Cats” 
also  did  some  bombing.  The  PBY’s  also  picked  up  flyers  who  had 
ditched  or  bailed  out  of  their  planes,  and  John  Erhard  says  that  the 
work  done  in  the  past  in  the  Pacific  by  the  missionaries  bore  fruit 
in  the  good  treatment  accorded  by  natives  to  downed  airmen.  He 
says  of  one  of  his  rescue  trips,  “It  was  what  we  referred  to  as  a 
‘gravy’  hop.  The  skipper  had  planned  to  fly  from  Guadalcanal  to 
the  Stewart  Islands.  At  the  last  minute  he  was  unable  to  go  and  I 
was  elected  to  determine  whether  there  might  be  any  pilots  await¬ 
ing  rescue  on  this  beautiful  little  group  of  very  small*  coral  atolls. 
We  landed  on  the  smooth  lagoon  and  dropped  anchor.  The  natives 
swarmed  over  the  plane.  We  were  unable  to  stem  the  tide  and 
abandoned  ship.  In  getting  ashore,  it  was  only  a  question  of  whose 
boat  we  would  honor  with  our  presence.  On  the  way  to  shore  the 
native  in  the  bow  of  my  outrigger  glanced  off  to  the  left  momentarily. 
Minutes  later,  having  overcome  the  first  thrill  of  being  received  like 
a  king,  I  began  to  remember  my  responsibilities.  We  were  within 
the  Jap  search  area,  so  I  scanned  the  sky  for  any  possible  enemy 
aircraft. 

“Suddenly  my  eyes  focused  on  a  tiny  speck  in  the  sky  just  barely 
visible  to  my  fairly  sharp  eyes.  If  it  proved  to  be  enemy  we  were 
too  late  to  turn  back  for  a  getaway.  I  watched  the  natives.  They 
were  looking  ahead  apparently  unconcerned.  I  tried  to  pretend 
that  I  too  had  identified  it  long  ago  as  a  PBY.” 

In  January,  1944  Erhard  returned  to  the  U.S.A.  and  after  a 
short  leave  was  assigned  as  Flight  Instructor,  NAS  Pensacola  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1944.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  in 
March,  1944  and  became  Executive  Officer  of  Training  Squadron 
8-B,  Bronson  Field,  NAS  Pensacola.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  he  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  September  20,  1945. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  for  night  reconnaissance  and  bombing 
roads  in  the  Solomons. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  star  for  sea  duty  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbor. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
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Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Coral  Sea,  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands,  New  Georgia  and  Bougainville. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DONALD  ROSS  FERRIS  was  a  member  of  the  ROTC  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  was  commissioned  in  the  Army  Reserve  upon 
graduation  in  1926.  In  1942  the  Army  was  looking  for  engineers 
and  as  the  result  of  his  construction  and  engineering  experience  as 
well  as  several  years  of  business  administration,  he  was  commissioned 
as  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  on  April  8,  1942. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  Flying  Training  Command  with 
headquarters  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  He  was  assigned  at  once  to 
Cochran  Field,  Macon,  Ga.  This  training  station  was  a  basic  fly¬ 
ing  training  school  where  Cadets  received  the  second  stage  of  their 
flight  work.  Ferris  was  assigned  as  Asst.  Post  Engineer  and  later 
given  the  duty  of  Post  Materiel  Officer  following  which  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  December,  1942.  In  July  of  1943  he 
was  made  Station  Executive  Officer  and  later  Director  of  Administra¬ 
tive  and  Base  Services. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  War,  Cochran  Field  trained  a  large 
number  of  British  Cadets  but  later  its  facilities  were  used  entirely 
for  training  American  Pilots.  This  stage  of  training  was  done  in 
the  BT-13  Aircraft  and  later,  in  the  final  stages,  these  planes  were 
replaced  with  AT-6’s. 

Sometime  after  V-E  Day  the  pilot  training  program  was  cut  back 
and  Cochran  Field  was  transferred  to  the  Personnel  Distribution 
Command  to  be  converted  into  an  Army  Air  Forces  Convalescent 
Hospital.  Ferris  was  held  at  the  Station  to  assist  in  the  conversion 
and  for  a  short  time  during  this  period  was  in  command  until  the 
Hospital  Unit  was  activated. 

He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  August  1945  and 
acted  as  Station  Executive  Officer  for  Colonel  F.  E.  Ammons,  a 
regular  Army  Flight  Surgeon  returned  from  overseas  to  operate  the 
hospital.  Many  recreational  and  therapeutic  facilities  were  estab¬ 
lished  and  ambulatory  patients  from  overseas  theaters  were  returned 
to  Cochran  Field  for  treatment,  rest  and  recuperation.  Later  the 
station  also  became  a  Separation  Center  and  many  men  completely 
cured  and  restored  to  full  health  were  released  from  the  Army  Air 
Forces  here.  By  November  1945  with  the  end  of  the  war  a  reality 
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the  need  for  Cochran  as  a  convalescent  hospital  diminished  and  con¬ 
solidations  resulted  in  orders  for  its  closing  early  in  1946. 

Donald  Ferris  was  released  to  inactive  duty  at  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
effective  February  21,  1946. 


HORACE  HOWLAND  FOSTER  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the 
IT.  S.  on  March  1,  1942  and  qualified  as  a  Volunteer  Officer  Candi¬ 
date.  He  entered  on  active  duty  on  May  11,  1942  in  the  Combat 
Engineers  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La.  and  was  later  transferred  to 
Ft.  Belvoir,  Alexandria,  Va.  and  assigned  to  Officer  Candidate 
School. 

On  September  4,  1942  he  was  transferred  to  the  Enlisted  Reserve. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


HARRISON  GARDNER  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  in  the 
TT.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  May  6,  1942  and  after  a  brief  training 
period  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Siren  (PY 
13)  on  convoy  and  patrol  duty  off  the  New  England  coast. 

On  June  29,  1942  he  was  ordered  to  the  Boston  Section  Base  as 
Operations  Officer  where  he  was  in  charge  of  patrol  craft  and  mine 
sweeping  operations  for  a  period  of  approximately  a  year. 

After  training  at  the  Submarine  Chaser  Training  Center  at 
Miami,  Fla.  and  Landing  Craft  School  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  he  was 
appointed  Officer  in  Charge  of  Standard  Landing  Craft  Unit  #28 
assigned  to  the  training  of  Marines  in  amphibious  warfare  at  a  base 
at  Oceanside,  Calif,  adjacent  to  Camp  Pendleton. 

In  December  1943  he  was  sent  overseas  from  San  Francisco  and 
served  as  Executive  Officer,  helping  to  establish  the  Kauai  Am¬ 
phibious  Training  Base,  Kauai,  T.  H.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Commander  and  assigned  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Wai- 
manalo  Amphibious  Training  Base,  Oahu,  T.  H.  where  he  super- 
vised  the  training  in  amphibious  warfare  of  Marines,  beach  parties, 
boat  officers,  landing  boat  crews  and  other  attack  units. 

Gardner  was  ordered  to  the  USS  Lowndes  (APA  154),  an  attack 
transport,  on  December  4,  1944.  He  served  aboard  this  vessel  as 
Executive  Officer  continuously  for  about  six  months  and  participated 
in  the  initial  assault  landings  on  Iwo  Jima  February  19,  1945 
and  on  Okinawa  April  1,  1945.  Subsequent  to  these  operations  he 
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was  promoted  to  Commander  USNR  and  was  released  to  inactive 
duty  in  November  1945. 

Letter  of  Commendation  and  Ribbon  presented  December  1944 
by  Rear  Admiral  J.  L.  Hall,  Jr.,  USN. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EUGENE  GUAY  GERMAIN  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  May  28,  1942  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Air  Forces.  After  basic  training  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  he 
was  ordered  to  the  1st  Troop  Carrier  Command  (Hq.)  at  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  441st  Troop  Carrier  Group 
and  sent  to  Florida  and  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  for  glider  and  commando 
training. 

Orders  for  overseas  duty  came,  and  on  March  3,  1944  Germain 
flew  with  most  of  his  outfit  to  Newquay,  Devon,  England  where  fur¬ 
ther  training  prepared  them  for  D-Day. 

“On  D-Day  as  part  of  Operation  ‘Sky-Train’  we  flew  two  mis¬ 
sions  from  Maryfield,  England.  The  first  was  a  round  trip.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  night  of  June  5-6  we  flew  paratroopers  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
across  and  dropped  them  behind  the  beach.  Their  faces  were  blacked 
out  for  the  night  landing.  The  weather  was  bad  and  a  high  wind 
was  blowing  so  that  the  troopers  were  somewhat  scattered.  Return¬ 
ing  to  England  we  made  a  second  D-Day  run  bringing  over  gliders 
loaded  with  guns  to  reenforce  the  82nd  Airborne,  and  miniature  bull¬ 
dozers,  scrapers  and  graders  to  build  emergency  airstrips.”  Ger¬ 
main  landed  in  one  of  these  gliders  and  making  his  way  back  to  the 
coast,  returned  to  England  the  same  day  by  boat.  He  says,  “The 
channel  was  black  with  ships.  On  D  +  1  the  first  of  many  re- 
supply  runs  was  undertaken.  Food,  ammunition,  medical  supplies 
and  equipment  were  flown  over  to  supply  the  82nd  who  were  fight¬ 
ing  their  way  across  the  Cherbourg  peninsula.  The  441st  was 
awarded  a  Unit  Citation  for  its  work  on  D-Day  and  D  +  1.  And 
on  D  +  2  the  planes  of  our  unit  were  the  first  to  land  on  our  own 
airstrips  in  France.” 

In  August  1944  the  441st  was  ordered  to  Italy  to  prepare  for  the 
invasion  of  Southern  France.  Through  an  error  of  the  Intelligence 
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Service  they  were  ordered  to  land  at  Grosseto,  Italy  and  found  them¬ 
selves  in  the  middle  of  the  Rome-Arno  Campaign  and  on  German- 
held  soil.  They  managed  to  fly  themselves  and  most  of  their  planes 
hack  to  Africa,  returning  to  Grosseto  the  next  day  when  it  was  in 
American  hands.  During  the  invasion  of  Southern  France  the  duty 
of  the  441st  was  the  same  as  in  Normandy.  Troopers  were  dropped 
first  and  this  was  followed  by  a  glider-tow  carrying  supplies.  They 
were  told  to  fly  high  over  Cannes  and  Nice  in  order  to  preserve  the 
hotels  of  those  towns  for  future  American  rest  areas.  Hotelkeepers 
served  lunch  to  their  German  conquerors  and  supper  to  Americans 
on  the  same  day. 

In  September  1944  the  441st  returned  to  England.  Regrouped 
they  became  part  of  the  1st  Allied  Airborne  Army  which  included 
English,  French,  Dutch,  Czechoslovak  and  other  Allied  Forces. 
They  landed  in  Holland,  the  first  complete  airborne  army.  Their 
mission  was  to  establish  a  northern  approach.  Germain  flew  in  by 
glider  with  supplies,  landing  in  the  Arnheim  area,  and  in  two  days 
managed  to  work  his  way  back  to  Yertuf  near  Reims,  the  gathering 
point  for  the  unit. 

“Working  out  of  Dreux  we  participated  in  the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine.  This  was  in  daylight  and  for  us  consisted  of  two  elements, 
troopers  first  and  a  glider-tow.  Severe  losses  were  incurred.  One 
of  our  squadrons  using  a  new  type  of  combat  plane  particularly  vul¬ 
nerable  to  anti-aircraft  fire  was  destroyed,  losing  all  its  planes  and 
equipment. 

“We  supported  Patton’s  Third  Army  during  the  Ardennes  break¬ 
through,  and  after  the  Rhineland  flew  in,  landing  with  planes  and 
gliders  at  the  Tempelhof  Airdrome  in  the  center  of  Berlin  where  we 
took  over  occupation  duties.” 

Germain  returned  to  the  States  on  Christmas  Day  1945.  He  had 
been  promoted  to  Warrant  Officer  in  France,  August  8,  1945.  He 
reverted  to  inactive  status  January  11,  1946  and  re-enlisted  for 
Japan  as  a  Master  Sergeant.  Since  then  he  has  been  part  of  the 
Occupation  Forces  in  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines  and  China, 
and  after  a  furlough  at  Christmas  1947  expects  to  rejoin  his  orig¬ 
inal  unit,  the  441st  Troop  Carrier  Group  which  is  still  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  Germany. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge 

Good  Conduct  Medal  with  Knot 

American  Campaign  Medal 
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European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Normandy,  Rom  e-Arno,  Southern  France,  Northern  France, 
Ardennes,  Rhineland,  Central  Europe. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal  with  bar  for  Germany  and  Japan 


DANIEL  FRANCIS  GINTY  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  United 
States  Naval  Reserve  Air  Corps  Cadet  on  January  12,  1943.  He 
was  sent  for  training  to  Pittsfield,  Me.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  for 
Pre-flight,  Glenview,  Ill.  for  Primary,  and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  for 
Advanced  Training  where  he  received  his  wings  in  March  1944. 

As  an  Ensign,  Naval  Air  Corps,  he  was  ordered  to  Daytona  Beach, 
Ela.  for  operational  training  flying  F6F’s.  He  was  sent  to  Charles¬ 
town,  R.  I.  where  he  joined  a  Night  Fighter  Squadron.  This 
squadron  and  a  bomber  squadron  trained  at  Quonset,  R.  I.  were 
flown  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  as  Air  Group  37  flew  to  Pearl  Harbor 
to  join  their  carrier,  the  USS  Saratoga  (CVG  (N)-53).  They  were 
the  first  Night  Fighter  Air  Group  to  go  overseas. 

As  Night  Fighter  Pilot  Ginty  flew  with  Task  Force  58  in  raids 
against  Tokyo.  In  February  and  March  1945  he  took  part  with  TF 
58  in  the  Fifth  Fleet  raids  against  Honshu  and  the  Nansei  Shoto. 

During  the  assault  and  occupation  of  Iwo  Jima  the  Saratoga's 
planes  were  providing  cover  for  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  landings  when 
she  was  hit  by  a  Kamikaze  plane  and  forced  to  return  to  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  for  repairs. 

In  February  1945  while  off  Iwo  Jima,  Ginty  had  received  his 
promotion  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.).  He  returned  to  the  States  in  June 
for  a  30-day  leave  and  returned  to  the  Pacific  for  five  months  duty 
on  the  USS  Bennington  (CV  20)  taking  part  in  the  Third  Fleet 
operations  against  Japan. 

Daniel  Ginty  was  released  to  inactive  duty  in  November  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Iwo  Jima  Opera¬ 
tions  and  Third  Fleet  operations  against  Japan. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  JOSEPH  GINTY,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Seaman 
1/c  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  August  14,  1942. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  where 
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he  was  assigned  to  off  shore  convoy  and  anti-submarine  patrol  duty 
in  the  USCG  Cutter  2516  and  the  USCG  Schooner  788. 

As  Seaman  1/c,  Ginty’s  duty  included  wheel  watches,  observa¬ 
tion  watches  and  lookout  duty  besides  handling  sail  and  lines  while 
underway.  Working  out  of  Portsmouth  their  area  stretched  from 
there  to  Casco  Bay,  Me. 

John  Ginty  was  honorably  discharged  at  Boston,  Mass,  on  De¬ 
cember  23,  1944. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GERTRUDE  PEARL  GRAVEST  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  (WAVES)  on  May  31,  1945.  Her  training  period  was  spent 
at  Hunter  College,  N.  Y.  She  was  later  sent  to  NAB  (Naval  Air 
Base),  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  where  she  was  attached  to  the  NAS 
(Naval  Air  Station)  Squadron  and  worked  in  the  Assembly  and  Re¬ 
pair  office  as  typist  and  bookkeeper.  There  she  was  advanced  to 
Seaman  1/c. 

Corpus  Christi  is  the  largest  Naval  Air  Base  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  several  “P”  fields  (sub-air  stations)  which  were  assist¬ 
ing  stations.  They  built  airplanes  and  carried  on  work  similar  to 
the  main  Naval  Air  Base  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

In  so  large  a  base  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  the  well-being 
of  the  enlisted  women.  Movies,  bowling,  tennis  and  dancing  were 
provided.  Every  Saturday  there  was  a  Regimental  Review  in  dress 
blues,  both  WAVES  and  sailors.  They  had  their  own  Navy  band 
and  once  a  month  Captain’s  Inspection  of  several  hundred  sailors 
and  WAVES.  “It  was  quite  a  sight  to  watch.  It  was  a  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  it  for  the  world.” 

Gertrude  Glavin  was  honorably  discharged  at  New  York  on  April 
9,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  GOLDSMITH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  April  30,  1942.  He  took  basic 
training  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  a  coast  artillery  anti-aircraft  training 
center,  and  attended  Fire  Control  Observers’  School.  In  July  he 
was  asigned  as  a  machine  gun  operator  to  Battery  A,  502nd  Coast 
Artillery  Anti-Aircraft  Gun  Battalion  (Mobile)  at  Fort  Sheridan, 
Ill.  This  unit  was  ordered  to  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  September  of 
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1942  as  part  of  the  anti-aircraft  defenses  of  that  area.  Here,  until 
April  1943,  he  acted  as  radar  operator,  then  was  shipped  out  as 
cadre  to  the  newly  formed  140  AAA  Gun  Battalion,  and  assigned 
to  Battery  C  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

He  stayed  with  the  140th  until  January,  1945,  while  the  outfit 
continued  its  training.  At  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  (where  Goldsmith  was 
made  a  Corporal)  he  served  as  instrument  observer  and  took  part  in 
maneuvers.  The  140th  was  transferred  to  Camp  Phillips,  Kan.  and 
then  to  Camp  Gruber,  Okla.  for  special  training  as  field  artillery, 
and  to  Camp  Haan,  Calif.,  where  the  outfit  dissolved  as  a  battalion. 

In  January  1945  Goldsmith  was  ordered  to  the  AAA  Replacement 
Pool  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  where  he  received  orders  to  join  Battery 
A  of  the  63rd  AAA  Gun  Battalion  at  Seattle,  Wash.  This  outfit 
was  preparing  for  overseas  duty  at  Paine  Field  and  at  the  Yakima 
AA  firing  range.  Goldsmith  served  as  a  fire  control  NCO  (Non- 
Commissioned  Officer). 

In  July  1945,  the  63rd  left  the  States  and  was  on  the  high  seas 
when  Y-J  Day  occurred.  It  continued  on  to  Okinawa  to  remain  as 
part  of  the  Island’s  permanent  complement. 

“The  63rd,  during  the  month  of  October,  was  attached  to  the 
Northern  Ryukyus  Task  Force  Group  whose  mission  was  to  police 
the  previously  by-passed  Japanese-held  islands  of  the  northern  Ryu- 
kyus  chain  in  order  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  peace  terms.  On 
some  of  these  islands  were  natives,  living  under  primitive  condi¬ 
tions,  who  had  never  previously  seen  white  men.  A  patrol  would 
pass  through  a  seemingly  deserted  village  only  to  find,  when  turn¬ 
ing  about  on  the  outskirts,  a  curious  but  timid  throng  standing  mo¬ 
tionless  gazing  after  it.  No  resistance  was  encountered  but  the 
task  force  had  to  endure  a  typical  China  Sea  hurricane.” 

Richard  Goldsmith  returned  to  the  States  after  six  months  on 
Okinawa  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass.  Jan¬ 
uary  28,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  BROOKE  GREGORY  was  commissioned  2d  Lieutenant 
in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.,  Specialist  Corps,  on  October  29,  1942, 
and  when  the  corps  was  abolished,  received  a  regular  AUS  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
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CWS  Development  Laboratory  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Cambridge,  Mass,  where  he  did  research  and  development 
work  on  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  for  use  in  gas  masks  and  pro¬ 
tective  clothing.  He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  on  July  7, 
1943. 

With  the  closing  of  the  laboratory  at  MIT  on  October  29,  1945 
he  was  transferred  to  CWS  Technical  Command,  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md.  where  the  above  work  was  continued. 

The  words  of  his  commendation  describe  the  work  he  was  doing, 
“For  rendering  exceptionally  meritorious  service  from  29  Oct.  1942 
to  20  Oct.  1945  in  connection  with  the  development  of  elastomers  for 
use  in  gas  mask  face  pieces  and  for  accomplishments  as  Chief  of 
Rubber  Section  of  Protective  Division,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  The  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  Lieutenant  Greg¬ 
ory  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  CWS  in  the 
development  of  rubber  for  use  in  gas  mask  component  parts.” 

John  Gregory  was  promoted  to  Captain  on  February  10,  1946; 
and  on  April  25  was  ordered  to  inactive  duty. 

Army  Commendation  Ribbon  awarded  June  14,  1946  by  Allen 
F.  Waitt,  Maj.  Gen.,  Chief,  CWS. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ROBERT  P.  HAGAR  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  on  April  14,  1943.  He  took  his  basic 
training  in  Co.  D,  36th  Medical  Training  Battalion  at  Camp  Grant, 
Ill.,  and  was  sent  from  there  for  hospital  training  to  the  15th  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  Ft.  Dix,  N.  J.  He  then  went  to  Camp  Beale,  Calif, 
and  to  Camp  Hathaway,  Wash.,  Replacement  Center. 

Robert  Hagar  sailed  from  Portland,  Ore.  August  10,  1944  on  the 
USS  Santa  Cruz  for  Hew  Caledonia.  From  the  6th  Repl.  Dep. 
(Replacement  Depot)  there,  he  was  sent  on  to  Leyte,  P.  I.,  and  on 
November  20,  1944  he  joined  the  382nd  Infantry  Regiment,  96th 
Division  as  a  Medical  Aid  Man. 

“At  that  time  the  382nd  was  in  rest  camp  at  ‘Fox  Hole  Corner* 
after  29  straight  days  of  front  line  duty.  After  17  days  of  rest,  the 
First  Battalion  of  the  382nd  moved  to  an  airfield  to  combat  para¬ 
troopers  landed  by  the  Japs  on  December  6,  1944.”  Robert  Hagar 
took  part  in  this  campaign. 

“After  this,  the  Battalion  camped  near  Burauen  where  we  trained 
for  the  next  operation.  On  March  13,  1945  we  boarded  the  USS 
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Olmstead  and  sailed  for  Okinawa.  We  landed  on  the  west  central 
coast  on  April  1,  1945.” 

Hagar  was  slightly  wounded  on  Okinawa  while  working  as  an  aid 
man  assisting  soldiers  and  dressing  their  wounds  on  “Big  Dick  Hill.” 
A  bad  infection  resulted  and  he  was  flown  to  the  111th  Fleet  Hospi¬ 
tal  at  Guam  and  hospitalized  for  two  weeks.  He  was  then  flown  to 
a  replacement  camp  on  Saipan  and  sailed  for  Okinawa  again  on  June 
15,  1945  where  he  rejoined  the  1st.  Bn.,  382nd.  Inf.  Regt.,  96th 
Div.  On  July  28,  they  sailed  for  Mindoro,  P.  I.  and  camped  near 
San  Jose. 

Hagar  returned  to  the  United  States  landing  at  San  Pedro,  Calif, 
on  February  1,  1946.  He  was  flown  from  California  to  Hew  Jersey 
and  was  honorably  discharged  on  February  9,  1946  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Combat  Medical  Badge 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Leyte  and  Okina¬ 
wa,  and  arrowhead  for  initial  landing  on  Okinawa. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DEUNIS  ARTHUR  HARRIGAU  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  August  8,  1942.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass.,  and  sent  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  for  basic  training.  From  there  he  was  ordered  to  Air¬ 
craft  Mechanics  School  at  Amarillo  AAF  (Army  Air  Field),  Tex; 
Gunnery  School  at  Ft.  Myer  AAF,  Fla.;  to  Blythe  AAF,  Calif., 
Dyersburg,  Tenn.  and  Grand  Island,  Neb.  for  flying  and  combat 
training.  In  February  1943  he  was  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant. 

Dennis  Harrigan  left  the  States  for  England  as  a  replacement, 
by  air  on  October  3,  1943.  He  flew  across  via  Maine,  stopping  at 
Labrador,  Greenland,  Iceland  and  Scotland.  He  joined  the  8th 
Air  Force,  381  Bombardment  Group  (H),  532  Bombardment  Squad¬ 
ron,  Yeldham,  England. 

As  top  turret  Aerial  Gunner  in  a  B-17  (Flying  Fortress)  he  flew 
fifty-five  combat  missions,  a  total  of  294  combat  hours  in  nine 
months.  He  flew  in  the  air  offensive  over  Europe  and  took  part  in 
the  heavy  bombardment  of  Germany  and  other  enemy-held  coun¬ 
tries,  the  first  bombing  of  Berlin  and  the  Normandy  invasion.  He 
became  a  Technical  Sergeant  in  December  1943. 

In  July  1944  he  returned  to  the  States  by  boat,  landing  in  New 
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York  and  after  twenty-one  days7  leave,  was  put  through  a  series  of 
refresher  courses  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the  Pacific  for  Air 
Sea  Rescue.  These  included  Aircraft  Mechanic  School,  Amarillo, 
Tex. ;  Gunnery  School,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. ;  Air  Sea  Rescue  training 
at  NAS  (Naval  Air  Station),  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  and  Keesler 
Field  AAF,  Miss. 

The  end  of  the  war  made  further  action  unnecessary  and  Dennis 
Harrigan  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  25,  1945  at  Keesler 
Field,  Miss. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 

Air  Medal  with  9  Oak  Leaf  Clusters 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  two 
Bronze  Stars 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

DEAN  LEROY  HARWOOD  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  August  20,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  Air  Corps  and  sent  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  for  basic  train¬ 
ing,  to  Aerial  Gunnery  School,  Panama  City,  Fla.  and  Enlisted 
Bombardier  Navigator  School,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 

Harwood  was  assigned  to  the  474th  Bombardment  Squadron  at 
Barksdale  Field,  Fla.  At  this  field  crews  were  formed  for  overseas 
duty  on  B-26’s.  After  a  crew  was  formed,  the  men  were  trained 
together  as  a  unit  and  the  same  men  always  flew  together.  They 
were  ordered  to  POE  (Port  of  Embarkation),  Savannah,  Ga.  From 
there  they  were  to  fly  to  England.  The  first  stop  was  Wilmington, 
Del.  Here  Harwood  was  confined  to  the  hospital  with  scarlet  fever 
and  double  pneumonia.  His  crew  mates  and  plane  were  forced  to 
continue  without  him  and  it  was  six  months  before  he  was  released, 
at  which  time  he  applied  for  pilot’s  training  and  was  accepted. 

Harwood  was  sent  for  college  training  as  a  Cadet  and  after  six 
months’  study  took  pre-flight  training  at  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  pri¬ 
mary  flight  at  Dos  Palos,  Calif.,  and  went  on  to  Merced,  Calif,  for 
basic  flight  training.  As  the  war  had  come  to  an  end,  he  had  the 
choice  of  finishing  his  courses  or  of  getting  his  discharge.  He  chose 
the  latter  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  February 
19,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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DOUGLAS  HARWOOD  entered  on  active  service  as  a  Private  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  January  27,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Artillery  (Anti-Aircraft),  and  was  sent  to  Ft.  Eustis,  Ya. 
for  basic  training.  He  was  then  assigned  to  the  514th  Regimental 
Headquarters  Battery  for  cadre  training,  where  he  attended  com¬ 
munication  school  (telephone  and  radio).  On  completion  of  this 
course,  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  was  sent  on  cadre  as  Com¬ 
munication  Chief  in  Battery  “D”  of  the  newly-formed  201st  AAA 
Battalion  (40  millimeter  guns).  The  unit  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Edwards  for  overseas  training. 

Leaving  from  POE  (Port  of  Embarkation),  Hampton  Roads, 
Ya.,  Harwood  went  overseas  May  9,  1943  and  landed  at  Oran,  N. 
Africa,  where  the  unit  became  part  of  General  Patton’s  Seventh 
Army.  On  May  9  the  American  forces  had  taken  Bizerte,  and  the 
British  had  taken  Tunis.  The  fighting  in  North  Africa  was  about 
over  and  the  fighting  in  Europe  about  to  begin. 

While  in  North  Africa  the  201st  was  stationed  at  principal  air¬ 
ports  in  Bizerte,  Tunis,  Oran  and  Mersa  Matruh. 

Naples  fell  in  October  1943,  and  in  November  the  unit  was  sent 
to  Italy.  They  landed  at  Naples  and  were  stationed  at  airports  in 
that  vicinity.  “During  this  time  there  were  numerous  air  attacks 
by  the  Germans,  on  airfields  and  the  Port  of  Naples.  A  few  planes 
were  shot  down  by  the  unit.”  In  March  1944,  the  201st  was  sent 
to  Corsica,  where  it  was  stationed  at  airports  at  Bastia  and  Porto 
Yecchio.  During  this  time  a  beachhead  had  been  established  at 
Anzio,  and  later  linked  up  with  the  forces  which  had  finally  taken 
Cassino. 

In  September  1944  the  201st  was  disbanded  due  to  the  cessation 
of  German  air  attacks,  and  the  men  were  assigned  to  other  units. 
Harwood  was  assigned  to  the  2698th  Tech.  Super.  Regt.  whose 
duties  were  to  supervise  and  control  the  Italian  soldiers.  Harwood 
and  three  other  sergeants  were  assigned  to  an  Italian  Labor  Battal¬ 
ion  which  was  used  to  operate  a  Quartermaster  Clothing  Depot. 
During  this  time  he  was  promoted  to  S/Sgt.  and  T/Sgt.  (Staff  and 
Technical  Sergeant). 

After  the  Po  Yalley  fell,  the  Italian  Labor  Battalions  were  dis¬ 
banded,  and  stockades  were  built  to  hold  German  prisoners  who  were 
to  be  used  instead  of  Italians  for  labor. 

Douglas  Harwood  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass, 
on  November  28,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Naples-Foggia  and 
Rome-Arno  campaigns. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


KINGSBURY  ALLEN  HARWOOD  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  May  3,  1945.  He  was  sent 
to  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  (Co.  D,  12th  Battalion,  7th  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment)  for  basic  training  and  then  to  Ft.  Meade,  Md.  for  further 
training. 

Kingsbury  Harwood  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  10, 
1945  but  re-enlisted  October  11,  1945  in  the  Regular  Army  for 
three  years.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Army  Air  Corps  and  sent  to 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  for  a  week,  for  processing  for  overseas.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  was,  however,  ordered  to  Westover  Field,  Mass, 
where  he  did  clerical  work  at  H.Q.  He  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
in  December  1945  and  was  transferred  to  Hamilton  Field,  San 
Francisco,  Calif,  where  he  served  as  Flight  Clerk  with  the  Air 
Transport  Command. 

While  at  Hamilton  Field  he  flew  to  Kwajalein  with  atomic  bomb 
equipment  for  the  experiment  at  Bikini.  The  trip  took  two  weeks 
and  on  his  return  he  was  sent  back  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.  for  pro¬ 
cessing  for  overseas.  Here  he  was  taken  sick  with  rheumatic  fever 
and  sent  to  Ft.  Bragg  Regional  Hospital,  N.  C.  where  he  spent  three 
months.  Then  back  to  Greensboro  again.  He  spent  six  months 
at  Maxwell  Field,  Montgomery,  Ala.  and  flew  to  New  York  on 
week-end  passes  several  times. 

Harwood  was  honorably  discharged  on  April  1,  1947  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WAYNE  PRESTON  HARWOOD  entered  on  active  duty  as 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  September  4, 
1942.  His  first  assignment  was  to  the  CG  2503,  part  of  the  schooner 
anti-submarine  patrol  off  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  He  remained  on  this 
duty  for  two  months,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  District  Coast 
Guard  Barracks,  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  where  he  was  given  guard 
duty  assignments  throughout  the  city  of  Portsmouth.  This  duty 
consisted  of  guarding  the  gas  and  power  source  and  the  lines  supply¬ 
ing  the  Navy  Yard.  He  was  promoted  to  Coxswain  in  March  1943. 
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In  May  1944  he  was  sent  to  the  20  and  40  mm.  gunnery  school  at 
Pontiac  Motors,  Pontiac,  Mich,  and  later  to  Curtis  Bay  Training 
Station,  Curtis  Bay,  Md.  where  he  received  all  sorts  of  training, 
which  prepared  him  for  duty  afloat.  He  also  had  pre-radio  training 
here.  Upon  completion  of  this  course  he  was  shipped  to  Groton 
Training  Station,  Groton,  Conn,  where  he  studied  Loran,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  secret.  “All  operators  were  sworn  to  secrecy. 
How  that  the  secret  is  out,  I  am  able  to  give  a  brief  idea  of  its 
purpose. 

“When  bombing  Japan  was  planned,  Saipan  and  Guam  were 
scheduled  to  become  B-29  bases.  In  making  long  range  flights  from 
these  bases  to  Japan,  Loran  acted  as  a  highway  on  which  the  planes 
might  travel  and  carry  a  minimum  load  of  gasoline.  This  would,  in 
turn,  enable  them  to  carry  a  maximum  bomb  load. 

“Loran  stations  were  built  in  pairs,  each  being  a  number  of  miles 
from  the  other.  These  pairs  consisted  of  a  master  station  and  a 
slave  station.  The  two  stations  sent  out  powerful  radio  pulses  that 
were  picked  up  by  Loran  receiving  sets  in  the  planes.  By  first  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  slave  pulse,  then  a  master  pulse,  and  reading  the  calibra¬ 
tions,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  look  on  special  charts  and  find  one’s 
exact  location  which  would  be  accurate  within  a  mile.” 

After  finishing  Loran  school,  all  men  scheduled  to  man  various 
stations  were  sent  to  Alameda,  Calif,  and  put  aboard  the  USS 
Menkar  (AK  123).  “This  ship  was  loaded  down  with  equipment 
and  supplies  to  build  three  Loran  Stations.  Nearly  one  month  after 
leaving  the  States,  a  Loran  Master  Station  was  put  ashore  at  Saipan. 
A  few  days  later  the  slave  station  was  put  ashore  at  Cocos  Island, 
which  is  three  miles  off  the  southern  tip  of  Guam.  I  remained  to 
aid  in  building  the  station  on  Cocos,  while  the  Menkar  went  to  Guam 
to  unload  the  monitor  station.  After  completing  the  slave  station, 
the  entire  complement  remaining  with  the  station  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  men,  one  chief  petty  officer  and  an  ensign  in  charge.” 

Harwood  served  for  several  months  as  scope  operator.  A  scope 
is  a  cathode  ray  tube  that  reflects  the  pulse  sent  out  from  the  station. 
Both  the  master  and  the  slave  pulse  are  projected  on  this  tube’s 
screen.  The  scope  operator  has  to  keep  these  pulses  in  perfect  syn¬ 
chronization.  He  was  then  put  in  charge  of  an  LCVP  which  car¬ 
ried  supplies,  mail,  etc.  from  Guam  to  Cocos. 

He  left  Guam  for  the  States  in  November  aboard  the  USS  York- 
town  and  arrived  in  Boston  December  12,  1945. 
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Wayne  P.  Harwood  was  honorably  discharged  on  December  14, 
1945  at  Constitution  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WALLACE  CURRIER  HASZARD  entered  on  active  duty  as 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Haval  Reserve  on  April  4,  1945. 
He  took  boot  training  at  Sampson,  1ST.  Y.  and  afterwards  went  to 
Shoemaker,  Calif,  for  sea  duty. 

Wallace  Haszard  made  Seaman  2/c  from  boot  camp  and  left 
California  in  July  1945  for  the  Pacific  on  the  USS  Jean  Lafitte  as 
a  Havy  passenger.  He  went  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  Caroline  Isl¬ 
ands,  and  Philippine  Islands  where  he  was  transferred  to  another 
transport  (still  as  a  passenger)  and  picked  up  the  USS  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (BB-55)  to  which  he  had  been  ordered,  on  August  24,  1945, 
while  underway. 

The  North  Carolina  was  part  of  the  3rd  Fleet  operating  just  off 
Japan.  Haszard  was  assigned  to  the  Engineering  Dept,  as  Fire¬ 
man  2/c  and  went  into  Tokyo  Bay  two  days  after  the  Peace  Treaty 
was  signed. 

He  returned  to  Boston  via  Pearl  Harbor  and  Panama.  The  ship 
stayed  at  Boston  for  Uavy  Day;  then  went  to  Hew  York.  There 
he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Gen.  J.  R.  BrooJce  (AP-132)  and 
made  four  trips  to  Le  Havre,  France  to  bring  home  troops  and  take 
over  replacements.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  went  up  to  Paris. 

Wallace  Haszard  was  honorably  discharged  on  July  15,  1946  in 
Boston. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WARREH  ELTOU  HEATH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  June  20,  1944.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  the  3704th  AAF  Base  Unit  at  Keesler 
Field,  Miss,  for  basic  training,  to  Lowry  Field,  Denver,  Colo.,  Arma¬ 
ment  School  and  to  Kingman  Army  Air  Base,  Ariz.,  to  Gunnery 
School  where  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal  on  January  1,  1945, 
upon  completion  of  this  course. 
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Warren  Heath  was  assigned  to  OTU  (Overseas  Training  Unit) 
Gunnery  School,  Drew  Field,  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  assigned  to  Cadets 
at  Keesler  Field,  hut  “washed  out”  like  so  many  others  when  this 
training  program  was  curtailed.  He  was  then  sent  for  further 
gunnery  training  on  B-29’s  at  Barksdale  Field,  La.,  a  B-29  Base 
where  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  in  November  1945  was 
sent  to  the  Overseas  Keplacement  Depot  at  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and 
then  to  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J.  for  overseas  training. 

Heath  left  the  States  on  January  30,  1946  on  the  SS  William 
and  Mary ,  a  Victory  ship,  which  docked  at  Le  Havre,  France.  He 
was  stationed  at  Fiirstenf  eldbruck,  Germany  with  the  Army  of  Occu¬ 
pation. 

He  was  transferred  to  the  Lechfeld  Army  Air  Base  at  Augsburg, 
and  flew  photographic  missions  in  B-17’s  over  Europe  until  July 
when  he  was  sent  to  Tripoli,  North  Africa  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  photographs  thus  obtained  were  used  for  map  making. 

He  returned  to  Germany  in  October  and  came  back  to  the  States 
on  the  USS  Admiral  Coontz  on  December  1,  1946.  He  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  December  6,  1946  at  Ft.  Dix. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


THEODORE  CLARENCE  HOLLANDER  enlisted  as  Boatswain’s 
Mate  2/c,  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  three  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  and 
was  called  to  active  duty  January  19,  1942.  After  indoctrination 
training,  he  was  ordered  in  March  to  the  USS  Teaberry  (YN  29), 
laying  and  repairing  anti-submarine  and  anti-torpedo  nets  protect¬ 
ing  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Newport.  He  made  Boatswain’s  Mate 
1/c  aboard  her  in  November  1942.  He  left  her  in  January  1943 
for  another  tour  of  duty  at  the  Section  Base,  this  time  as  Master- 
at-Arms,  and  in  April  was  sent  out  as  Officer-in-Charge  of  a  small 
converted  yacht,  USS  Trimfore,  doing  picket  duty  outside  Boston 
Harbor.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Boatswain’s  Mate  in  October, 
and  in  March  1944  was  commissioned  Ensign,  detached  from  his 
command  and  sent  to  the  Amphibious  Training  Base,  Little  Creek, 
Va.  for  further  training.  Upon  completing  the  course,  he  helped 
put  the  USS  LSM  261  in  commission  as  Executive  Officer  with  the 
duties  of  Navigator,  First  Lieutenant  Personnel  Officer,  and  Dam¬ 
age  Control  Officer. 

After  a  very  brief  shakedown  cruise  in  Atlantic  waters,  the  261 
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was  sent  through  the  Canal  to  the  West  Coast  Amphibious  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  then  to  another  training  center 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands — where  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
(j.g.)  for  final  full-scale  training  exercises;  and  then  via  the  Mar¬ 
shalls  to  the  Marianas  in  preparation  for  the  Iwo  Jima  operation. 

The  special  mission  of  the  261  at  Iwo  was  to  land  Marines,  bull¬ 
dozers  and  high  priority  supplies  on  the  beach  on  D-Day.  This  they 
succeeded  in  doing  and  in  spite  of  continued  machine  gun  fire  and 
many  near-misses  continued  to  deliver  loads  on  the  beach  until  the 
island  was  secured. 

The  LSM  261  came  back  to  the  States  for  repairs  in  May  1945, 
and  Hollander  was  detached  in  July  and  sent  to  the  Naval  Hospital 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  They  discharged  him  fit  for  duty  in  early 
September. 

Hollander  has  a  Letter  of  Commendation  from  the  Army.  It  is 
for  a  matter  of  seamanship.  It  seems  that  an  Army  Tug  ran  aground 
and  the  Navy  came  to  its  rescue  and  got  it  off. 

The  LSM  Squadron  of  which  the  TJSS  LSM  261  was  a  part, 
was  commended  for  “exceptionally  meritorious  performance  of  their 
mission”  by  Bear  Admiral  H.  W.  Hill,  USN,  Commander  Task 
Group. 

Theodore  Hollander  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  September 
20,  1945  at  Boston. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Iwo  Jima. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


LAURENCE  EDWARD  HOMAN  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  March  10,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  121st  Engineers  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  and  sent  to 
Ft.  George  G.  Meade,  Camp  Blanding,  Fla.  for  training  where  he 
was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class. 

On  October  5,  1942  his  unit  was  sent  overseas.  They  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  SS  Queen  Elizabeth  and  landed  in  England  where 
Homan  was  later  transferred  to  the  1301st  Engineers. 

On  August  6,  1944,  the  1301st  Engineers  crossed  to  France  where 
they  were  assigned  to  General  Patton’s  Third  Army  and  took  part 
in  the  campaign  of  Northern  France,  the  Ardennes,  Rhineland  and 
Central  Europe. 

V-E  Day  found  the  1301st  Engineers  at  Verdun,  France.  From 
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then  on  they  were  part  of  the  occupation  and  were  stationed  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

In  July  1945  Laurence  Homan  returned  to  the  States.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  August  7,  1945. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Northern  France,  Ardennes,  Rhineland  and  Central  Ger¬ 
many. 


CHARLES  E.  INCHES,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as  Coxswain 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  April  1,  1942  and  reported  to  Boat 
Division  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  where  for  twenty  months  he  was 
assigned  to  aircraft  rescue  and  salvage.  In  December  1942  he  was 
advanced  to  Boatswain  M  2/c. 

In  August  1944  he  was  assigned  to  the  pre-commissioning  detail 
of  the  USS  Leyte  (ARG  8)  a  repair  ship  at  Newport,  R.  I.  He  was 
advanced  to  BM  1/c  and  his  duty  was  instructing  petty  officers  who 
were  in  charge  of  training  the  deck  divisions  for  sea  duty. 

The  USS  Leyte  was  commissioned  at  Baltimore,  Md.  and  left 
Norfolk,  Ya.  for  the  Pacific,  October  3,  1944.  After  the  Battle  of 
Leyte  her  name  was  changed  to  Maui  as  names  of  battles  are  re¬ 
served  for  carriers. 

“My  ship  repaired  all  types  of  landing  craft  from  LST’s  (Land¬ 
ing  Ship  Tanks)  down  to  Auxiliary  Mine  Sweepers.  Our  working 
stations  were:  Manus,  Admiralty  Islands ;  Hollandia,  N.  G. ;  Leyte, 
and  finally  Subic  Bay,  P.  I.  from  April  to  November  1945.  We 
saw  no  action — just  air  raids.’7  Inches  was  in  charge  of  half  the 
deck  and  rigging  details  (1st  Div.),  about  seventy  men. 

The  Maui  returned  to  Portland,  Ore.  December  29,  1945  and 
Charles  Inches  was  honorably  discharged  in  Boston  on  January 
11,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Philippine  Liberation  Medal  with  star  for  two  air  raids  at  Leyte. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JARED  CARTER  INCHES  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  November  7,  1942.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Air  Corps  and  joined  the  607th  Signal  Co.  (Air  Warning) 
of  the  First  Fighter  Command,  Boston.  Mass.  He  was  detached 
from  the  607th  and  sent  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  School  of  Applied 
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Tactics,  at  Orlando,  Fla.  and  then  to  camp  Kearns,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  for  overseas  training. 

In  September  1944,  he  sailed  to  a  Uew  Guinea  Replacement 
Depot.  The  Replacement  Depot  sent  him  by  air  to  Australia  for 
assignment.  On  arrival  he  found  that  the  unit  he  had  been  ordered 
to  join  had  left  so  as  he  says,  he  had  “a  pleasant  four  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  before  embarking”  on  the  Liberty  Ship  88  Stephen  Furdeck. 

“The  Furdeck  sailed  for  the  Island  of  Leyte  but  was  held  up  so 
many  times  enroute  that  the  trip  took  78  days  during  which  800 
men  lived  in  such  cramped  quarters  that  only  half  of  them  could 
sleep  at  one  time  and  then  we  slept  on  the  steel  decks  of  the  ship 
as  there  were  no  other  accommodations.  In  fact,  there  was  no  accom¬ 
modation  of  any  kind  for  troops.  I  believe  this  trip  is  now  an 
Official  Record.  In  the  78  days  no  one  set  foot  on  shore. 

“After  arriving  in  Leyte,  I  was  assigned  to  the  248th  Quarter¬ 
master  Truck  Co.  (Aviation).  I  was  in  the  Orderly  Room  and  in 
due  course  became  Acting  1st  Sergeant.” 

Inches  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged  on 
February  8,  1946.  He  enrolled  in  the  Army  Enlisted  Reserve  on 
the  same  date,  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Leyte. 

Philippine  Liberation 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


HERBERT  JAQUES,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  Army  of 
the  U.  S.  on  September  21,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Forces  and  took  his  basic  training  at  Basic  Training  Center,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  He  was  selected  for  the  Air  Force  Officers’  Candidate 
School  at  Miami  Beach  and  was  then  sent  for  further  training  to 
AAF  Statistical  School,  Soliders  Field,  Boston,  Mass,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  the  rank  of  2d  Lieutenant.  His  training 
finished,  he  was  assigned  on  March  1,  1943  to  the  Statistical  Con¬ 
trol  Division,  Office  of  Management  Control,  HQ  Army  Air  Forces, 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  on 
June  6,  1943.  His  next  duty  was  in  the  Statistical  Control  Divi¬ 
sion,  HQ  Continental  Air  Forces,  Bolling  Field,  D.  C. 

In  March  1944  he  got  his  Captaincy  and  in  September  1945  was 
sent  overseas.  He  was  stationed  at  Ft.  McKinley,  Manila,  P.  I. 
and  attached  to  the  20th  Statistical  Control  Unit,  HQ  Pacific  Air 
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Command.  “The  duties  of  the  20th  SCU  included,  among  other 
things,  the  compilation  of  the  strength  of  AAF  personnel  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  area;  the  number,  condition  and  location  of  the  various 
types  of  aircraft;  the  re-deployment  status  of  AAF  personnel;  and 
the  amount  of  AAF  materiel  and  supplies  on  hand  at  the  various 
installations  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Okinawa,  Korea  and 
Japan.” 

Herbert  Jaques’  duties  included  those  of  Reports  Control  Offi¬ 
cer  (through  whom  all  directives  for  new  reports  of  any  type  had  to 
flow  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of  reporting  by  lower  units  to 
higher  commands);  Administrative  Officer;  and  Executive  Officer 
of  the  20th  SCU.  He  was  promoted  to  Major  on  January  18,  1946, 
returned  to  the  States  by  plane  two  months  later  and  was  released 
to  inactive  duty  on  May  13,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DONALD  WILKINSON  JOINER  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  October  26,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  Atlantic  City  for  basic  train¬ 
ing,  and  afterward  to  Camp  Kilmer,  N.  J.  where  he  joined  the  16th 
Replacement  Depot.  With  this  unit  he  was  sent  to  Syracuse  Air 
Base  for  overseas  training. 

In  August  1943,  the  16th  Replacement  Depot  sailed  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  on  arrival  in  England,  was  stationed  at  Stone  where 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  Unit  was  to  train  recruits  for  convoy  driv¬ 
ing  when  they  got  across  the  channel.  Joiner  acted  as  instructor. 

In  October  1943  he  was  transferred  as  driver  to  the  92d  Bom¬ 
bardment  Group,  407th  Bombardment  Squadron  stationed  at  Pad¬ 
dington,  70  miles  from  London.  This  was  an  8th  Air  Force  base 
from  which  planes,  B-l7’s,  were  being  flown  on  missions  over  Eur¬ 
ope.  Soon  after  joining  it,  he  was  assigned  as  clerk  to  the  92d 
Bombardment  Group  PO.  He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1944. 

Joiner  kept  the  card  index  records  of  all  men  killed  or  missing  in 
the  Group  and  Squadron.  Good  and  bad  news  was  faithfully  re¬ 
corded  and  a  man’s  record  could  be  referred  to  at  a  minute’s  notice. 
New  information  was  added  if  it  came  in.  Missing  flyers  were  occa¬ 
sionally  picked  up  in  the  Channel  after  they  had  been  considered 
lost  and  at  the  end  of  hostilities  many  “killed”  or  “missing”  flyers 
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were  found  in  German  POW  (Prisoner  of  War)  camps.  To  these 
carefully  kept  records  many  families  owe  the  news,  good  or  bad, 
that  they  received  from  the  War  Department. 

“Incoming  mail  for  men  killed  in  action  or  missing  in  action 
was  stamped  by  the  PO  and  sent  to  S2  (Intelligence),  who  returned 
the  letters  and  personal  effects  of  the  men  to  their  next  of  kin.  I 
was  with  the  8th  Air  Force  for  two  and  one-half  years  keeping 
records  on  KIA  (Killed  in  Action)  and  MIA  (Missing  in  Action) 
and  transferring  all  mail.” 

Donald  Joiner  was  honorably  discharged  on  November  15,  1945 
at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 

Presidential  Unit  Citation  for  bombing  raids  over  Germany  by 
8th  Air  Forces 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  5  bronze  stars  and  a  silver  star 
earned  by  Squadron  of  B-17’s  in  92d  Bomber  Group  in  Air 
Offensive,  Europe,  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Bhineland, 
Ardennes  and  Central  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EDGAB  EUGENE  JOINER,  JB.  entered  Federal  Service  with 
the  National  Guard  on  January  15,  1941.  He  was  assigned  to 
Btry.  “F,”  102nd  Field  Artillery  26th  Division.  He  was  promoted 
to  Sergeant  in  April  1941,  and  in  November  1941  was  released  to 
State  control.  In  October  1942  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty,  sent 
to  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  and  escorted  recruits  to  various  training  cen¬ 
ters  throughout  the  country. 

In  February  1943  he  was  assigned  as  Instrument  and  Survey 
Sergeant  to  Btry.  “C,”  189th  FA,  45th  Infantry  Division  at  Pine 
Camp,  N.  Y.  The  189th  was  sent  to  Camp  Pickett,  Va.  for  am¬ 
phibious  and  commando  training  and  then  to  Camp  Patrick  Henry, 
Va.  for  embarkation. 

The  45th  Division  went  overseas  in  June  1943  and  arrived  in 
Africa  just  in  time  to  join  General  Patton’s  Seventh  Army  and 
make  the  D-Day  landing  on  iSicily,  July  10,  1943. 

After  fighting  throughout  the  Sicily  campaign,  units  of  the  45th 
landed  on  D-Day  at  Salerno,  below  Naples,  as  part  of  General  Mark 
Clark’s  Fifth  Army.  After  a  week  of  costly  fighting,  a  beachhead 
was  established  and  the  unit  fought  through  the  winter  campaign 
of  1943,  toward  Naples  and  Cassino.  Naples  fell  and  the  unit  was 
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pulled  out  after  reaching  Cassino  to  take  part  in  the  Anzio  landing 
below  Rome  in  January  1944. 

At  Anzio  the  Germans  were  able  to  bring  down  reinforcements 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  contain  the  beachhead  and  a  break-through 
became  impossible  until  spring.  Here  rear  echelon  troops  got  a 
little  taste  of  long  range  artillery  fire  and  air  attacks.  It  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  that  Edgar  Joiner  earned  a  battle-field  promotion  and 
commendation  “for  marked  ability  to  command  men  under  artillery 
fire  and  in  combat”  from  General  Mark  Clark.  He  was  commis¬ 
sioned  2d  Lieutenant  on  February  28,  1944.  The  189th  FA  took 
part  in  the  break-through  in  May  and  the  offensive  on  Rome  in 
June. 

In  August  1944  the  45th  took  part  in  its  fourth  D-Day  landing 
near  St.  Maxime  in  southern  France.  By  early  September  they 
were  south  of  Lyons.  Edgar  Joiner,  in  charge  of  artillery  support 
of  a  task  force  was  assisting  the  179th  Infantry  to  hold  a  road  block 
protecting  the  only  bridge  across  the  Rhone  River.  They  were 
caught  by  a  tank  regiment  of  the  11th  Panzer  Division.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  holding  the  Germans  back  from  morning  until  late  after¬ 
noon  when  their  three  remaining  tank  destroyers  were  shot  up  and 
the  remaining  men  were  taken  prisoner — among  them,  Joiner  and 
the  C.O.  of  Co.  F,  179th  Infantry. 

“We  were  escorted  from  Besanqon  to  Belfort  by  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  crew  fleeing  to  Germany  on  foot.  From  Belfort  we  rode 
in  a  coal  car  on  the  railroad  to  Stalag  XII  A  at  Limberg,  arriving 
there  on  September  11.  Here  the  men  and  officers  were  separated, 
but  about  ten  officers  and  men,  who  were  thought  to  be  specialists, 
were  held  for  two  weeks’  interrogation  in  solitary  confinement  in  the 
historic  castle’s  dungeons. 

“We  were  moved  by  boxcar  (railroad)  to  Of  lag  64,  at  Altburgund, 
Poland  (formerly  Shubin,  Poland;  the  Germans  renamed  it)  and 
here  became  acquainted  with  the  Gestapo,  Hazis,  black  bread  and 
purple  cabbage  soup. 

“On  January  22,  1945  owing  to  the  Russian  advance,  the  pris¬ 
oners  were  ordered  to  march  several  hundred  miles  back  into  Ger¬ 
many  to  an  Oflag  near  Berlin.  En  route  I  escaped  with  a  friend, 
the  C.O.  of  the  179th  Infantry  who  had  been  taken  at  the  same  time 
I  was.  We  moved  eastward  hiding  from  German  rear  guard  action 
and  from  German  refugees  who  crowded  the  roads,  and  in  February 
1945  contacted  the  Russian  patrols. 

“More  acquaintances !  Russians,  Poles,  Czechs,  Mongols,  etc.  More 
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black  bread!  No  transportation!  25°-35°  below  zero  temperatures — 
we  walked  and  stole  rides  occasionally,  to  Warsaw,  were  sent  to 
Odessa,  to  Istanbul,  to  Port  Said,  to  Naples  and  to  tbe  United 
States  in  about  two  months.” 

After  a  60  day  recuperation  leave  and  a  two-week  stay  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Recuperation  Center,  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 
to  train  recruits,  and  then  to  Ft.  .Sill,  Okla.  for  an  officer’s  basic 
course.  Finally  he  was  sent  to  Ft.  D  evens  and  released  to  inactive 
duty  October  26,  1945. 

Bronze  Star  and  Cluster  for  action  in  Italy,  1944.  (Cluster 
awarded  by  Secretary  of  War  in  1945). 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  bronze 
arrowhead  for  beachhead  invasion,  and  stars  for  Sicily,  Naples, 
Foggia,  Rome- Arno  and  Southern  France. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JAMES  EDWARD  KAVANAGH,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as 
a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  May  8,  1942.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Air  Corps  Training  Center  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  for  indoc¬ 
trination  and  then  to  Greenville,  Miss,  where  he  joined  the  434th 
School  Squadron  which  was  training  pilots  for  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
He  remained  at  Greenville  AAF  (Army  Air  Field)  and  worked  in 
the  Orderly  Room  as  Clerk.  While  there  he  was  promoted  to 
Corporal  in  November  1942,  Sergeant  in  February  1943  and  Staff 
Sergeant  in  May  1943. 

In  October  1944,  after  taking  overseas  training  at  Kearns,  Utah 
and  Camp  Stoneman,  Calif,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  Calif, 
on  the  88  Sea  Perch. 

“After  a  month  at  sea  we  landed  at  Biak,  which  had  been  retaken 
from  the  Japs  earlier.  We  were  using  its  airfields  for  our  planes 
to  fly  against  the  Dutch  Indies  and  the  Philippines  and  Biak  was 
also  used  as  a  base  for  re-deployment.” 

After  a  short  period  as  a  casual  in  Biak,  Kavanagh  was  assigned 
to  the  597th  Signal  Co.  on  that  island.  “Preparations  were  being 
made  at  that  time  for  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines  and  it  was 
necessary  to  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  location,  strength, 
supplies,  gun  emplacements,  etc.  of  the  enemy.  The  597th  played 
an  important  part  in  obtaining  this  information  prior  to  each  in- 
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vasion.  Different  units,  accompanied  by  Filipino  scouts  were  landed 
at  various  places,  under  cover  of  darkness,  with  the  main  object  to 
get  such  information  in  a  scheduled  time  and  not  to  be  seen/’ 

Here  he  had  the  misfortune,  like  so  many  others  in  the  Pacific, 
to  come  down  with  tropical  fever  and  spent  three  months  in  the 
hospital  on  Biak. 

After  being  released  from  the  hospital,  Kavanagh  was  sent  to 
Hollandia,  Hew  Guinea  for  a  rest  period.  After  a  brief  stay  at 
Hollandia,  orders  came  through  to  report  to  Hadzab,  Hew  Guinea. 
At  Hadzab  he  was  transferred  to  the  360th  Air  Service  Group 
which  were  making  preparations  to  go  to  Luzon. 

“At  Luzon  the  unit  was  stationed  at  Clark  Field  where  it  had 
its  regular  routine  duties.  After  several  weeks  I  was  sent  to  Heil- 
son  Field,  just  outside  of  Manila  on  detached  service,  doing  duty 
as  Clerk  and  stayed  there  until  the  Jap  surrender. 

“Shortly  after  this  I  got  a  chance  to  transfer  to  the  11th  Replace¬ 
ment  Battalion  which  was  sending  a  small  cadre  of  men  to  Japan 
to  set  up  quarters  on  one  of  Japan’s  largest  air  training  centers. 
The  trip  was  made  in  LCT’s  and  after  a  rough  voyage  we  finally 
landed  in  Yokohama  sometime  in  September  of  1945.” 

He  returned  to  the  States  with  members  of  different  outfits,  sail¬ 
ing  from  Yokohama,  Japan  on  Hovember  3,  1945. 

James  E.  Kavanagh,  Jr.  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Hovember  28,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Hew  Guinea. 

Philippine  Liberation  with  stars  for  Leyte  and  Luzon. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 

'  FRAHCIS  HICHOLSOH  KEEFE  entered  on  active  duty  as  Sea¬ 
man  1/c  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  July  27, 
1942.  He  was  sent  to  Lewis  Wharf,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  indoctrina¬ 
tion  and  then  assigned  to  USCGR  2516;  the  2516  was  a  schooner. 
She  was  based  at  Portsmouth  and  her  operating  area  was  Casco 
Bay,  where  her  duty  was  anti-submarine  patrol. 

Francis  Keefe  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  16,  1942 
from  Portsmouth  Haval  Hospital  where  he  had  been  treated  for 
ear  trouble. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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PHILIP  JOHN  KEEFE  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Yeoman  2/c 
on  May  8,  1942  in  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  Due  to  the  urgent  need 
for  men  at  that  time  he  received  no  preliminary  training  hut  was 
sent  immediately  to  the  Navy  Department  to  work  in  Communica¬ 
tions.  He  was  advanced  to  Yeo  1/c  in  February  1943.  In  August 
1944  his  rate  was  changed  to  Specialist  (1)  (International  Business 
Machine  operator),  and  he  was  advanced  to  Chief  Specialist. 

Keefe  worked  in  the  Navy  Department  throughout  the  war.  His 
duties  were  of  a  confidential  nature  and  still  (October  1947)  can¬ 
not  be  divulged  owing  to  conditions  governing  security. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  in  February  1946  but  re-enlisted 
immediately  for  an  additional  two  years.  He  will  be  eligible  for 
discharge  in  December  1947. 

Navy  Unit  Commendation  Medal 
Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

WILLIAM  TYSON  KEMBLE  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  March  17,  1942.  He  was 
ordered  to  Naval  Training  School,  NAS  (Naval  Air  Station),  Quon- 
set  Point,  R.  I.  for  indoctrination  and  in  June  1942  was  assigned 
as  Instructor  in  Tactics  (Air)  and  Anti-Aircraft  Evasion  at  Air 
Combat  Intelligence  School,  NAS,  Quonset  where  he  served  until 
November  1944,  and  made  Lieutenant. 

In  October  1944  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  and 
sent  overseas.  He  was  assigned  to  Staff  Commander  Airforces,  Paci¬ 
fic,  as  Officer  in  Charge  Operational  Intelligence,  NAS,  Ford 
Island,  Pearl  Harbor,  T.  H. 

William  Kemble  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  December  31, 
1945. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  awarded  by  Admiral  Montgomery,  Commander 
Airforces  Pacific  Fleet  August  1945  for  meritorious  service 
in  connection  with  operations  against  the  enemy.  As  Officer 
in  Charge  Operational  Intelligence  Section,  Com.  Air.  Pac.,  he 
supervised  publications  helping  to  standardize  air  intelligence 
throughout  the  Fleet — “his  knowledge  of  air  combat  intelligence 
was  of  great  assistance  to  his  superiors  when  such  knowledge 
was  needed  quickly.” 

American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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WILLIAM  CALVIN  KENNARD  entered  on  active  duty  as  Lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  October  14,  1942. 
After  a  period  of  training  at  Ft.  Schuyler,  N.  Y.,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Sixth  District’s  Port  Director’s  office.  In  connection  with 
this  office,  he  worked  as  executive  of  the  Brunswick,  Ga.  branch. 
The  chief  duties  there  were  to  get  ships  up  or  down  the  coast  with¬ 
out  having  these  vessels  sunk  by  U-Boats. 

In  May  1943  he  was  assigned  as  an  instructor  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  the  Norfolk,  Va.  officers’  school.  While  at  this  station  his 
office  was  demolished  by  the  explosion  which  temporarily  wrecked 
the  Air  Station.  Fortunately  he  sustained  only  a  few  cuts. 

A  short  time  later  he  was  assigned  to  personnel  work  with  colored 
seamen.  In  connection  with  this  duty  he  was  sent  to  the  Aleutians 
only  to  be  made  a  Communications  officer  there  instead.  “This 
duty  proved  most  interesting  as  it  enabled  me  to  cover  large  areas 
by  plane  in  varied  weather  and  over  grand,  although  somewhat 
lonely  scenery.  It  gave  me  a  trip  over  the  Northern  Japanese 
Islands  and  a  nearly  fatal  plane  smash-up  when  we  overran  a  land¬ 
ing  strip.” 

Later  he  returned  to  Astoria,  Ore.  and  then  to  California  where 
he  commanded  3,000  colored  seamen  trained  as  freight  handlers  for 
the  invasion  of  Japan.  His  last  orders  were  to  the  fleet  located  in 
the  Philippine  area. 

Calvin  Kennard  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  November  15, 
1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Philippine  Liberation  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JAMES  WILLIAM  KINSELLA  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican 
Border  warfare  of  June  1916  with  Co.  H,  Massachusetts  8th  Regi¬ 
ment,  National  Guard,  and  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  in  which 
he  served  as  a  sergeant  in  Co.  H,  104th  Infantry,  26th  Yankee 
Division  from  May  1917  to  April  1919.  He  enlisted  again  on  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1942  in  the  Navy  with  the  rate  of  Carpenter’s  Mate  1/c. 

Kinsella  was  sent  to  Norfolk,  Va.  and  assigned  to  the  28th  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  (Seabees)  for  training.  Upon  completion 
of  his  training,  he  was  transferred  to  the  1004th  Seabee  Detachment 
and  sent  to  Newfoundland  where  the  detachment  joined  the  17th 
Naval  Construction  Battalion.  The  battalion  was  stationed  at  Ar- 
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gentia  Naval  Base  where  it  was  engaged  in  constructing  airfields 
and  in  doing  other  construction  work. 

In  December  1943  he  was  ordered  to  the  States  and  reshipped 
from  Port  Hueneme  on  the  west  coast  with  the  9th  Seabee  Battalion 
to  Hawaii  where  the  unit  was  stationed  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  was 
engaged  in  construction  work  on  docks  and  similar  duties. 

After  four  months  they  were  sent  to  Tinian  Island  in  the  Mari¬ 
anas.  In  June  1945  they  went  to  Buckner  Bay  on  Okinawa  where 
they  constructed  airfields. 

James  Kinsella  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Fargo  Building,  Boston  on  October  8,  1945. 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  JOSEPH  KINSELLA  served  in  Co.  H,  104th  Infantry, 
26th  Division  throughout  World  War  I.  He  enlisted  in  Salem, 
May  14,  1917  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  April 
28,  1919.  He  was  in  all  the  campaigns  in  which  his  unit  took 
part  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  October  1918.  He  served  as 
Corporal  from  January  1918  until  his  discharge.  He  and  his 
brother  James  served  in  the  same  outfit. 

He  entered  on  active  duty  again  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the 
U.  S.  on  May  7,  1942,  enlisting  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  As  a  Private, 
unassigned,  he  was  sent  for  basic  training  to  Signal  Corps,  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  from  May  to  July 
1942. 

In  July  1942,  he  was  assigned  to  the  813th  Signal  Service  Co., 
Camp  Gordon,  Ga.  where  he  remained  until  he  went  overseas.  He 
was  promoted  to  Corporal  and  Technician  4th  Grade  while  at  Camp 
Gordon. 

In  October  1942  he  sailed  from  New  York  with  the  813th  on  the 
SS  Queen  Mary  for  Glasgow  and  says  that  “Nothing  of  unusual  in¬ 
terest  happened  except  that  the  transport  Queen  Mary  rammed  and 
cut  a  British  escort  ship  in  half  on  our  trip  over.”  He  was  stationed 
at  Aintree  for  three  weeks.  The  unit  was  then  sent  to  Oran,  Algeria, 
landing  on  November  11,  1942,  the  final  day  of  the  monsoon. 

“Though  the  813th  was  at  Oran  for  26  months,  nothing  exciting 
happened  to  it.  Its  duties  were  monotonously  routine.  During  this 
long  stay  there  were  but  few  air  alerts  and  only  once  did  German 
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planes  come  over  and  drop  bombs,  a  few  small  ones,  on  tbe  port  and 
the  railroad  yards.  Oran  was  the  big  base  for  the  Mediterranean 
operations  and  millions  of  tons  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  and  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  men  passed  through  the  port.  It  was  the 
813th’s  lot  to  watch  nearly  everything  and  everybody  arrive  at  and 
leave  Oran  before  it  finally  was  ordered  to  Italy.”  They  were  kept 
busy,  however.  Attached  to  the  2nd  Corps,  the  813th  Signal  Service 
Company  checked  thousands  of  tons  of  Signal  Corps  supplies  being 
discharged  from,  and  loaded  on,  ships  at  Oran. 

In  January  1945,  after  over  two  years  in  Africa,  they  crossed 
to  Italy  where  the  813th  was  stationed  at  Livorno  (Leghorn). 

“The  company  remained  at  Livorno  and  was  given  credit  for  the 
North  Appenines  Campaign  because  Livorno  was  the  main  supply 
base  for  the  5th  Army  in  its  activities  in  Northern  Italy.  The  813th 
was  attached  to  the  Signal  Supply  depot  there.”  The  campaign 
ended  with  the  signing  of  the  German  surrender  in  Italy  on  May  2, 
1945. 

After  remaining  in  Italy  until  July  12,  1945,  John  Kinsella  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on 
September  3,  1945. 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Algeria  landings  and  Appenines. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


STEPHEN  DANIEL  KINSELLA  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  First  Class  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  November 
18,  1940.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Medical  Corps  and  after  six 
weeks  basic  training  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass.,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Station  Hospital  at  Camp  Edwards,  Mass. 

In  August  1942  he  left  San  Francisco  with  the  13th  Station  Com¬ 
plement.  They  were  assigned  to  General  MacArthur’s  HQ  at  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Austrialia  where  Stephen  Kinsella  served  as  Ambulance 
Driver.  The  unit  moved  to  Townsville  and  later  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  7th  Station  Complement  at  Darwin. 

In  December  1943  he  joined  the  30th  Evacuation  Hospital  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  Cape  Gloucester  Campaign  on  New  Britain 
by  Mac  Arthur  on  December  26. 

The  30th  Evacuation  Hospital  followed  our  troops  westward  along 
the  New  Guinea  coast  as  each  new  landing  was  made.  It  was  at 
Milne  Bay,  Finchhafen,  Buna,  Aitape  and  Hollandia  during  the 
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New  Guinea  Campaign  of  1943  and  1944.  During  this  campaign 
the  30th  Evacuation  Hospital  served  as  a  center  in  which  our 
wounded  and  sick  could  be  cared  for  until  they  could  be  moved  by 
plane  or  ship  to  the  rear. 

Stephen  Kinsella  left  the  30th  at  Hollandia  and  returned  to  the 
States  on  rotation  in  November  1944.  Thereafter  he  was  stationed 
at  Et.  Myer,  Ya.  in  the  M.  P.’s. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  on  August  29,  1945  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass. 

American  Defense  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Cape  Gloucester 
Campaign,  New  Guinea  Campaign  and  Netherlands  East  In¬ 
dies. 


VINCENT  KINSELLA  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  on 
July  12,  1928.  After  three  months’  training  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
he  was  sent  to  an  electrical  school  at  Hampton  Roads,  Ya.  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  term  of  enlistment  aboard  the  USS  Marblehead, 
a  light  cruiser,  getting  out  on  July  11,  1934. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  December  8,  1941,  Kinsella  re¬ 
enlisted  with  the  rating  of  Electricians  Mate  3/c.  He  was  called 
to  Boston  to  duty  on  December  29  and  sent  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  transport  USS  Chateau  Thierry 
(AP  31)  where  he  was  soon  promoted  to  EM  2/c  and  EM  1/c. 

The  Chateau  Thierry  was  in  the  convoy  taking  the  first  troops 
to  Northern  Ireland  in  January  1942.  Kinsella  continued  in  the 
transport  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  carrying  troops  and  made 
many  trips  to  Iceland. 

In  the  summer  of  1942  his  ship  was  part  of  a  convoy  transport¬ 
ing  civilians  to  Arabia  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  through 
the  Red  Sea.  He  later  returned  to  transport  duty  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  on  one  of  his  trips  back  to  the  States  had  the  pleasure 
of  finding  Florence  Stobbart,*  later  Capt.  ANC,  as  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  aboard. 

In  1943  on  arriving  in  Oran,  North  Africa  with  more  troops, 
he  met  his  brother  John  who  was  on  duty  there  with  the  813th 
Signal  Service  Co.,  U.  S.  Army. 

After  a  short  leave  at  home,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Destroyer 
Escort  Atherton  on  convoy  duty  across  the  North  Atlantic  to  the 
*See  Miss  Stobbart’s  account,  page  176. 
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Mediterranean  and  was  at  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  at  the  time  of  the 
preparations  for  the  landing  in  Normandy  on  D-Day.  Completing 
this  tour  of  duty  he  was  returned  to  the  States  where  he  was  sent 
to  an  electrical  school  in  Miami,  Fla. 

In  November  1944  Kinsella  was  sent  to  a  shipyard  in  Superior, 
Wise,  to  take  the  USS  Pembina ,  a  newly  commissioned  ship,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  Texas,  where  it  was  loaded  with  supplies  of  all 
kinds  to  be  taken  to  the  Pacific. 

In  June  1945  the  Pembina  left  the  States  for  the  Pacific,  going 
to  the  Philippines,  Korea  and  Japan.  While  enroute  V-J  Day  came 
and  the  war  was  ended. 

Vincent  Kinsella  left  the  Pembina  in  J apan  and  came  home  on  a 
transport  in  February  1946. 

He  was  discharged  at  the  Fargo  Building  in  Boston  on  February 
18,  1946,  later  reenlisting  in  March  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  EARLE  KNOWLTON  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  a  Yeoman  3/c  on  August  5,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Boston  Section  Base  where  he  worked  in  the  Duty 
Office. 

In  November  1942  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Maga¬ 
zine,  U.  S.  Naval  Ammunition  Depot,  Hingham  and  Cohasset,  Mass, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  security  of  the  Magazine  at  Cohasset. 

In  October  1944  he  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Alvin  C.  Coclcrill 
(DE  366)  a  destroyer  escort.  He  says,  “I  got  my  ship  and  went 
aboard  in  Norfolk,  Va.  We  left  immediately,  going  through  the 
Panama  Canal  and  stopping  at  Balboa.  We  visited  Balboa  and 
Panama  City  and  went  up  to  San  Diego  for  a  week  and  then  to 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Honolulu.” 

The  Cochrill  escorted  tankers,  cargo  ships  and  airplane  carriers. 
She  went  to  the  Marshall  Islands;  Ulithi  in  the  Marianas;  Kassol 
Roads  in  the  Carolines;  Espiritu  Santo  in  the  New  Hebrides;  and 
Pelelieu,  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Okinawa,  Wakayama  and  Tokyo. 
Richard  Knowlton’s  duty  was  Yeoman  in  the  ship’s  office  and  his 
battle  station  was  lookout  on  the  flying  bridge. 

“In  February  1945,  a  few  miles  off  the  island  of  Yap  we  rescued 
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some  Navy  flyers  forced  down  with  motor  trouble.  We  rescued 
safely  all  aboard  the  plane. 

“About  the  same  time  we  captured  Jap  prisoners  escaping  from 
the  island  of  Bablethuap.  These  men  were  in  small  boats. 

“Near  Ulithi  we  were  escorting  a  carrier  when  we  were  attacked. 
We  shot  down  a  Jap  plane. 

“On  V-J  Day  we  were  in  the  Philippine  Sea.  The  cruiser 
Indianapolis  was  torpedoed  and  sank  in  twelve  minutes.  We  arrived 
next  day,  picked  up  a  few  survivors  and  buried  many  at  sea. 

“We  took  part  in  the  initial  landing  and  took  occupation  troops 
in  to  Wakayama,  Japan  and  then  went  up  to  Tokyo  and  were  able 
to  visit  the  city.” 

In  November  1945  Richard  Knowlton  sailed  from  Tokyo  aboard 
the  USS  Duplin  (AKA  87).  She  docked  at  Seattle,  Wash.  After 
two  weeks  in  Seattle  he  came  home  and  was  honorably  discharged 
on  December  10,  1945  at  Boston. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


STUART  ELLSWORTH  KNOWLTON  entered  on  active  duty 
as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  March  11,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  8th  Coast  Artillery  and  sent  to  Ft.  McKinley,  Me. 
for  basic  training.  He  then  joined  the  417th  Anti-Aircraft  Artillery 
at  Camp  Davis,  N.  C.  where  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in  May 
1943  and  took  further  training  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  the  201st  Infantry  at  Ft.  Jackson,  S.  C. 

With  the  201st  Infantry,  Knowlton  went  overseas  in  January 
1945.  They  landed  at  Le  Havre  in  France,  and  arrived  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  the  German  counter-offensive 
that  had  started  in  late  December.  On  March  6,  1945  they  pushed 
into  the  Rhineland.  The  201st  was  part  of  the  76th  Infantry  DiviJ 
sion  with  General  Patton’s  Third  Army  and  in  that  fast  moving 
outfit  they  saw  plenty  of  action.  They  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Frank¬ 
fort  in  March  1945  and  took  part  in  the  dash  across  southern  Ger¬ 
many  into  Czechoslovakia. 

Stuart  Knowlton  served  as  squad  leader  with  a  rifle  company 
throughout  the  fighting  in  France  and  during  the  advance.  After 
the  war  he  was  stationed  in  Vienna,  Austria,  with  the  occupation 
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army  until  January  22,  1946.  He  returned  to  the  States  and  was 
honorably  discharged  on  March  12,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
Combat  Infantry  Badge 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Rhineland  and  Germany. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


STEPHEN  Z.  KRACZYNSKI  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  March  10,  1942.  He  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  the  308th  School 
Squadron  at  Keesler  Field,  Miss,  for  a  basic  airplane  mechanic’s 
course.  In  September  he  was  ordered  to  Ypsilanti,  Mich,  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  B-24  airplane  maintenance. 

In  October  1942  he  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  assigned  to 
the  94th  Bombardment  Group,  331  Bombardment  Squadron. 

Stephen  Kraczynski  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in  February  1943 
and  Staff  Sergeant  in  April.  He  left  New  York  with  his  unit  on 
May  6  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  for  England  where  they  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  94th  Bombardment  Group  was  one  of  the  oldest  groups  in  the 
service.  Its  B-l7’s  flew  missions  all  over  Europe.  With  the  385th 
Bombardment  Group  stationed  nearby  at  Great  Ashfield  it  took 
part  in  the  shuttle-bombing  of  the  Messerschmitt  Aircraft  Plant  at 
Regensburg  which  resulted  in  the  crippling  of  the  German  Air 
Force.*  It  was  often  bombed  by  German  planes  which  flew  over 
Great  Ashfield  but  found  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Kraczynski  was  promoted  to  Technical  Sergeant  in  June  1943  and 
was  Crew  Chief  of  a  B-17.  This  gave  him  entire  responsibility  for 
keeping  the  plane  in  perfect  condition  and  in  the  air.  His  Squad¬ 
ron  was  commended  for  leading  the  group  “in  engineering  efficiency 
and  percentage  of  ships  in  commission  for  combat.”  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  highly  trained  and  experienced  per¬ 
sonnel. 

During  the  war  several  hundred  American  planes  had  been  forced 
to  land  in  Sweden  and  they  and  their  crews  were  grounded  there 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  June  1945,  Kraczynski  was  ordered 
to  Sweden  on  Detached  Service  from  the  94th  Bombardment  Group. 

*See  Frank  Coming’s  account  of  same  mission,  page  67. 
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He  was  stationed  at  Hasslo  Air  Field,  Vasteras,  and  his  duty  was 
to  get  the  grounded  planes  in  condition  to  be  transferred  back  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  returned  from  Sweden  to  the  1st  Mobile 
Repair  and  Reclamation  Squadron  in  England  and  from  there  td 
Camp  Shanks,  N.  Y. 

He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  September  10,  1945. 

Commendation  awarded  by  Colonel  Raymond  L.  Curtice,  Air 
Corps,  Stockholm  on  July  10,  1945  for  his  outstanding  work 
in  Sweden. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Air-Offensive  Europe,  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Rhine¬ 
land,  Ardennes,  Central  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GEORGE  ALFRED  LANDERS  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  on  October  3,  1939.  This  was 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  and  he  was  assigned  to  the 
USS  Duane  on  neutrality  patrol  off  the  Grand  Banks.  The  duties' 
of  the  neutrality  patrol  were  to  keep  subs  off  our  coast  and  outside 
the  300-mile  limit. 

In  January  1940  he  made  Seaman  2/c  and  spent  “many  hours’ 
and  days  on  two  weather  patrol  stations  which  were  500  miles  SE 
of  Iceland  and  200  miles  NW  of  the  Azores.  While  on  Station  No. 
1,  we  visited  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Greenland,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Iceland.  The  purpose  of  these  weather  stations  was  to  send  in 
weather  reports  to  the  mainland  for  ‘flying  the  Pond/  as  we  called' 
it.  The  work  done  enabled  the  Army  and  Navy  Weather  Bureaus 
to  forecast  flying  weather.”  For  this  work,  he  received  a  letter' 
of  thanks  from  the  Pan-American  Airways  for  “making  it  possible 
for  them  to  fly  the  Atlantic  in  safety.”  He  says  that  his  most  un¬ 
usual  experience  was  “seeing  the  sun  for  24  hours  a  day  during 
the  summer  spent  in  Iceland,  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  During 
the  winter  I  saw  no  sun  at  all  for  24  hours  a  day.” 

He  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Ingham,  March  1941  and  as  Fire¬ 
man  3/c  went  to  Portugal.  Portugal  was  neutral  and  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  her  so  and  this  was  “good  will  duty.”  The  ship  was 
there  to  protect  American  interests,  American  citizens  and  the  U.  S. 
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Consulate  as  the  Germans  were  rapidly  moving  down  through 
France. 

“We  returned  to  the  United  States  from  Portugal  in  September' 
1941  because  of  President  Roosevelt’s  undeclared  war  on  Germany. 
We  started  convoying  ships  to  England  in  October  1941,  two 
months  before  the  actual  war.  When  war  was  finally  declared,  we 
continued  convoying  until  March,  1943  when  we  came  home  after 
spending  a  whole  year  up  in  the  ice  country.  In  1942  we  traveled 
60,940  miles  and  were  at  sea  for  a  total  of  225  days.”  Landers  made 
F  2/c  in  December  1941  and  F  1/c  in  July  1942. 

The  submarine  menace  was  acute  and  men  were  fortunate  if  they1 
were  picked  up  alive  from  the  freezing  North  Atlantic.  The  IngJ 
ham  “rescued  lots  of  men  from  the  water”  and  her  crew  received’ 
commendations  from  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  governments  “for 
being  humane  to  survivors  picked  up  from  the  ocean.” 

The  Ingham’s  strangest  duty  was  as  escort  to  the  “give-away  con-1 
voy.”  Just  before  the  African  landing  (November  8,  1942)  when1 
800  ships  laden  with  troops  were  to  leave  for  Africa,  word  “leaked”’ 
out  that  a  large  convoy  of  64  ships  loaded  with  oil  and  only  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  weak  escort  (2  Coast  Guard  Cutters,  1  Navy  Destroyer 
and  6  Canadian  Corvettes)  was  to  cross  the  North  Atlantic  to  EngJ 
land.  The  purpose  of  this  tale  was  to  decoy  German  subs  to  the1 
North  Atlantic  away  from  the  actual  convoy  routes.  The  “give¬ 
away  convoy”  was  doomed  before  it  started.  The  ships  were  filled 
with  ballast  and  so  arranged  that  the  3  or  4  men  who  ran  them’ 
could  all  be  above  decks.  Off  Newfoundland,  15  or  20  enemy  subs’ 
closed  in.  “We  started  battle  with  these  subs  November  1  through 
to  the  10th.  Most  of  our  ships  were  sunk,  10  the  first  day,  3  the 
second,  4  the  third,  but  on  the  9th  day,  we  really  had  fun — lost  18 
ships.  The  escorts  sank  9  subs.  Most  of  the  men  from  the  ships 
were  picked  up — not  all  of  them.” 

In  the  North  Atlantic,  April  1942,  the  Ingham  found  her  convoy4 
under  sub  attack.  She  and  a  Navy  destroyer,  the  Larry ,  were  given’ 
orders  to  leave  their  stations  and  hunt  the  sub.  They  located  her. 
The  Larry  made  her  run  and  dropped  her  depth  charges.  The  con¬ 
ning  tower  of  the  sub  broke  water  for  a  second.  The  Ingham  fol¬ 
lowed  and  the  sub  broke  in  two,  going  down  with  all  hands. 

The  ship  was  transferred  to  the  South  Atlantic  where  she  did 
convoy  duty  (1943-1944)  for  the  African  Campaign.  In  these  con¬ 
voys,  New  York  to  Casablanca,  Algiers,  Bizerte  and  Oran,  went 
troops  and  ammunition,  medical  supplies  and  aeroplanes. 
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From  November  1943  to  January  1944  the  Ingham  was  perman¬ 
ently  stationed  at  Panama  where  her  job  was  training  U.  S.  sub¬ 
marines.  She  was  finally  converted  to  a  Communications  Ship  and 
left  for  Hollandia,  New  Guinea,  arriving  in  December  1944.  From 
this  point  they  were  sent  north  to  take  part  in  the  invasion  of  Subic! 
Bay,  P.I.,  February  1,  1945.  As  flagship,  (they  carried  an  adJ 
miral)  and  radioship,  they  were  the  brains  and  directors  of  this  am-' 
phibious  landing  and  led  the  ships  carrying  troops  and  materiel  into 
the  bay.  In  order  to  waste  no  space  they  carried  troops  themselves 
and  were  the  first  ship  off  the  beach. 

As  Communications  Ship,  they  took  part  in  directing  the  landings 
on  Bataan,  February  15,  1945.  At  Corregidor,  February  16,  1945, 
their  job  was  the  same.  On  D-Day  they  were  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  a  Jap  5-inch  gun  battery  by  the  action  of  the! 
U88  Denver  which  silenced  the  battery  for  them. 

George  Landers  returned  from  the  Pacific,  landing  in  Vancouver* 
September  9,  1945.  He  was  honorably  discharged  November  27, 
1945. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  A 
American  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  battle  of  the  Atlantic, 
1942 

.  European-Af rican-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars’ 
for  Convoy  SC-121  and  for  sinking  a  submarine 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Luzon  Operations. 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Bifle  Bar  (expert) 


BOBERT  EDWIN  LANDERS  entered  on  active  duty  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  Seaman  in  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  December  28,  1942. 
He  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  N.  T.  S.  (Naval  Training  Station),  Great 
Lakes,  Ill.  for  training.  As  Seaman  2/c  he  then  went  on  to  the 
IT.  S.  Naval  Gunnery  School,  Gulfport,  Miss,  and  was  then  assigned 
to  the  Armed  Guard  at  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Navy  assigned  Arm¬ 
ed  Guards  to  merchant  ships  for  their  protection  and  Landers’  detail 
was  made  up  of  20  men,  a  coxswain,  a  gunner’s  mate  and  a  lieuten¬ 
ant.  The  ships  on  which  he  served  carried  one  large  3"  gun  for¬ 
ward  and  aft  as  well  as  eight  20  mms. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  88  Gordon  Bennett.  They  left 
Savannah,  Ga.  in  April  1943  for  New  York  and  then  to  Cardiff, 
Wales,  returning  to  New  York  in  ballast.  The  Bennett  was  part  of 
a  large  convoy.  There  had  been  a  lull  in  submarine  warfare  and 
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men  at  sea  and  their  families  at  home  were  feeling  a  little  more  se¬ 
cure.  This  feeling  was  rudely  shattered  by  the  voice  of  Winston 
Churchill  who  broke  off  one  of  his  speeches  to  say  that  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  convoy  from  Cardiff  had  been  for  several  days  under  contin¬ 
uous  attack  by  a  wolf  pack;  they  had  already  lost  many  ships  and 
there  was  nothing  that  could  he  done  about  it.  Robert  Landers  on 
the  Bennett  was  in  that  convoy.  “We  were  under  11  days  of  attack 
by  the  wolf  pack  in  the  H.  Atlantic  and  lost  11  ships  and  one  Cana¬ 
dian  corvette.  While  in  this  convoy  our  ship  was  hit  by  a  torpedo 
in  }1  hold.  It  lodged  in  our  sand  ballast  where  it  failed  to  explode. 
We  carried  it  all  the  way  back  to  Hew  York.” 

After  one  or  two  more  trips  in  the  Bennett,  Landers  was  assigned 
to  the  SS  Benjamin  Lundy  in  Hew  York  and  in  the  next  six 
months  among  others,  made  trips  to  Bristol,  England,  Baltimore, 
Md.  and  Brindisi,  Italy.  Every  kind  of  war  materiel  was  being 
carried  to  Italy,  as  the  United  States  was  trying  to  pile  up  food  for 
an  army  of  1,000,000  men  for  six  months  in  case  Spain,  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  or  both,  should  manage  to  close  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
departure  of  convoys  was  always  reported  by  spies  to  the  Germans. 
As  the  ships  passed  in  single  file  through  the  narrow  lane  that  at 
that  time  was  all  that  had  been  swept  through  the  minefields,  off  thd 
coast  of  Algiers,  they  could  count  on  being  attacked.  The  return  to* 
the  States  from  Brindisi  was  no  exception  and  the  convoy  took  three'' 
direct  attacks  lasting  1J  hours,  the  planes  making  their  runs  and 
going  off.  One,  however,  was  hit  by  the  gunners  on  the  Lundy  and 
perhaps  others  in  the  convoy  and  they  saw  the  plane  come  down  and 
crash  into  the  mountains  along  the  Algerian  coast.  This  time  thd 
ship  came  in  to  Boston  and  after  a  few  trips,  Landers,  now  S  1/c, 
was  assigned  to  the  SS  James  Harlan. 

Her  first  trip  was  to  Khorramshahr,  Iran  with  supplies  for  Russia. 
She  carried  planes  folded  on  her  decks,  tanks,  and  supplies  of  every 
sort  which  the  Russians  took  north  by  truck.  They  loaded  sisal  at 
Mombasa  for  use  in  the  States;  delivered  tanks  and  jeeps  at  Bom¬ 
bay;  and  brought  men  and  mail  home  from  Capetown  and  Brazil. 
Landers  says :  “I  received  my  shellback  certificate  for  crossing  the 
equator  on  the  31st  day  of  August  1943  aboard  the  SS  James  Har¬ 
lan,  longitude  53°  5',  latitude  0,  bound  for  Brazil  from  Capetown', 
So.  Africa.”  Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Harlan  carried  cloth¬ 
ing  collected  in  the  U.  S.  clothing  drives,  reconditioned  army  shoes, 
food  and  Red  Cross  supplies  to  Antwerp,  Belgium. 

After  one  more  assignment  (to  the  SS  Samuel  Ashe,  2  mos.) 
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and  a  few  more  trips,  Robert  Landers  was  honorably  discharged 
October  6,  1945.  He  says,  “While  anchored  off  Port  Said  our  ship 
stood  colors  for  President  Roosevelt’s  ship  as  it  passed  through  on 
the  way  to  the  Yalta  Conference.”  He  adds,  “When  entering  Beira, 
a  neutral  country,  we  had  to  cover  our  forward  gun  to  show  that  we' 
were  not  a  Man  of  War.  We  could  not  wear  any  identification  of 
any  kind  showing  that  we  were  in  the  IT.  S.  Havy.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  the  building  of  the  German  Consulate  with  the  Swastika 
flying  overhead.” 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
plane  shot  down  off  Algiers 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHH  JAMES  LEYEHDECKER*  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  IT.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  May  23,  1945.  He 
was  sent  to  boot  camp  at  Parris  Island,  S.  C.  Upon  the  completion 
of  this  training,  and  a  10-day  leave,  he  was  sent  back  to  Hew  River 
for  Infantry  Training. 

In  September  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  Pendleton  in  California, 
where  he  was  put  in  the  88th  Replacement  Draft.  A  month  later, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  Base  in  San  Diego  and  went 
to  work  in  the  Base  press  shop,  of  which  he  subsequently  was  put 
in  charge.  He  was  advanced  to  Pfc.  on  December  8,  1945.  After 
leaving  this  base  in  April  1946,  his  next  assignment  was  to  the 
USMC  Depot  of  Supply  at  Barstow,  Calif. 

In  April  1946,  “while  en  route  from  California  to  Massachusetts 
on  furlough,  I  traveled  with  the  ATC  (Air  Transport  Command) 
from  Mines  Field  in  Los  Angeles  to  Roswell  Field  in  Hew  Mexico, 
and  after  having  waited  three  days  got  tired  of  waiting  for  a  flight 
further.  I  decided  to  hitch-hike.  I  got  several  rides  which  got  me  as 
far  as  Amarilla,  Tex.  I  was  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  and  getting 
nowhere  fast.  I  was  just  about  ready  to  call  it  quits  when  a  broken- 
down  ’35  Ford  struggled  to  a  stop;  and,  from  there  on  out,  it  was 
‘peaches  and  cream’  because  that  one  ride  took  me  clear  to  Roxbury, 
Mass.” 

*This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 
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John  Leyendeeker  was  honorably  discharged  at  San  Diego,  Calif, 
on  August  30,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FURBER  MERRILL  LIBBY*,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  in  which 
he  served  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  the  42nd  Infantry  Division,  entered 
on  active  duty  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
Corps  of  Military  Police.  He  was  sent  to  PMG  School,  Camp 
Williams,  Utah  and  on  September  15,  1942  was  assigned  to  Hq. 
754th  M.P.  (Military  Police)  Battalion,  Camp  Flint,  Calif,  where 
he  served  as  Adjutant.  In  January  1944  he  was  transferred  to  Hq. 
C.S.D.  9th  Service  Command,  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  re¬ 
mained  with  this  unit  as  Adjutant  until  March  1,  1945  when  he 
was  ordered  overseas. 

On  arrival  in  France  he  was  assigned  to  Hq.  Oise  Intermediate 
Section  at  Reims  where  he  was  Operations  Staff  Officer  for  PW’s 
(Prisoners  of  War)  and  DP’s  (Displaced  Persons)  of  all  nationals 
ties,  totalling  at  peak  1,000,000  persons.  In  April  1945  Headquar¬ 
ters  moved  on  into  Germany  where  Libby’s  duties  were  the  same.' 
He  was  promoted  to  Captain  and  Major  and  later  transferred  to  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Department. 

Furber  Libby  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  March  16,  1946. 
World  War  I  Victory  Medal 
Unit  Citation 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
French  Citation  (personal) 

Polish  Citation  (personal) 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 

*This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 


ARTHUR  LINDSLEY  was  commissioned  1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  in  July  1942.  As  he  had  had  many  years 
of  flying  experience  and  held  a  license,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Air 
Corps  and  sent  to  OTS  (Officers’  Training  School)  at  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  for  indoctrination  and  then  assigned  to  Newark  AAB  (Army 
Air  Base).  As  he  wTas  on  flying  status,  he  was  made  Flight  Opera¬ 
tions  Officer  at  the  base. 

At  Newark  he  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Air  Transport  Com- 
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mand  (Domestic  Air  Force  Ferrying  Division).  This  branch  of 
the  service  was  responsible,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  delivery 
of  all  aircraft  from  the  manufacturers  to  the  seaboard  air  bases  to  be 
flown  or  packaged  and  shipped  to  the  theater  of  operations.  He  was 
promoted  to  Captain  June  1943  at  Newark  USAAB. 

Early  in  January  1944  Lindsley  was  transferred  to  overseas 
operations  assigned  on  temporary  duty  at  Hamilton  Field,  Calif. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  transferred  to  Hickam  Field,  Oahu, 
Hawaii,  Pacific  Division  of  the  Air  Transport  Command,  flying  in¬ 
terislands  operations  and  the  Sunset  Route  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  interisland. 

The  operation  and  mission  of  the  ATC  was  to  deliver  personnel' 
(mostly  enlisted  men)  and  high  priority  supplies  to  the  forward 
areas,  returning  with  wounded.  Air  Evacuation  was  one  of  the 
major  missions  of  the  ATC  throughout  the  Pacific  Divisions. 

In  September  1944  Lindsley  was  ordered  to  Naudi,  Fiji  as  C.O.  of 
the  ATC  Base  unit.  Naudi,  Fiji  was  a  rest  area  where  personnel 
was  sent  for  rest,  recuperation  and  reassignment.  Lindsley’ s  work! 
was  administrative.  Earlier  Lindsley  established  the  forward  area' 
as  C.O.  for  the  ATC  at  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands,  and  in  July 
1945  he  was  reassigned  to  Johnston  Island  in  the  Pacific  as  C.O. 
From  there  he  returned  to  the  States  in  January  1946,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  released  from  active  duty  at  Ft. 
Devens,  Mass,  on  June  18,  1946.  He  retains  his  commission  as  a 
member  of  the  Active  Reserves,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  (Lt.  Col.). 

Commendation  ribbons  (3  citations) 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Medal  with  two  stars  for  the  Marianas  and  Gil¬ 
bert  and  Marshall  operations. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


SIDNEY  GOULD  LINDSLEY  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  August  1944  preparatory  to  entering  cadet  training  under 
the  ASTP  (Army  Student  Training  Program).  When  this  was 
discontinued,  he  came  home  and  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the  Army 
of  the  U.  S.  on  August  17,  1945.  He  entered  on  active  duty  August 
6,  1945  and  was  sent  for  basic  training  to  Squadron  V,  Keesler 
Field,  Miss,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  Medical  Corps,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  surgery.  On  June  1,  1946  he  was  transferred  to  Medical 
Technician  School,  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind.  for  extra  training.  He 
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was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  at  Keesler  Field  on  February 
1,  1946  and  to  Corporal  on  April  1,  1946. 

Sidney  Lindsley  was  honorably  discharged  December  1,  1946  at 
Keesler  Field,  Miss,  and  entered  Clark  School  in  the  fall  of  1947. 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CHESTER  BUXTON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  IT.  S.  on  August  7,  1942.  He  reported  to  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass.,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  708th  Military  Police  Battalion, 
which  was  sent  to  Camp  Niantic,  Conn.,  for  training. 

In  December  1942,  the  708th  M.P.  Battalion  was  ordered  to  the 
Army  Hospital  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  where  Buxton  was  engaged 
in  M.P.  duty  at  the  hospital. 

Chester  Buxton  was  honorably  discharged  at  Rocky  Hill,  Conn, 
on  April  21,  1943. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EBMER  THOMAS  BUXTON  entered  on  active  duty  on  March 
10,  1942  as  a  Private  in  the  IT.  S.  Army  Air  Forces  at  Ft.  Devens. 
He  went  to  the  460th  School  Squadron,  Moody  Field,  Ga.  where  he 
received  training  in  aircraft  fire  fighting  and  basic  aircraft  mechan¬ 
ics.  When  these  courses  were  completed,  he  worked  on  the  flight 
line.  After  a  year  there,  he  was  sent  to  the  1080th  School  Squadron, 
Freeman  Field,  Ind.  to  work  as  an  aircraft  painter  and  while  there 
was  promoted  to  Corporal.  In  June  1944  he  went  to  Camp  Buna, 
Hew  Mexico  for  combat  training.  From  here  the  Army  transferred 
him  to  San  Bernardino  Army  Air  Base,  Calif,  to  Aircraft  and 
Engine  Mechanics’  School  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
Air  Transport  Command. 

His  first  assignment  with  ATC  was  at  Newcastle  AAB,  Dela¬ 
ware,  the  home  base  of  Crescent  Caravan,  one  of  ATC’s  four  daily 
flights  overseas,  and  the  maintenance  base  for  all  ATC  planes 
assigned  to  Ba  Guardia  Field.  He  worked  as  a  maintenance 
mechanic  on  C-54’s  that  were  flying  wounded  men  and  later  high 
pointers  back  from  Europe. 

About  two  months  after  V-E  Day  most  of  the  planes  and  men  of 
ATC’s  Atlantic  Wing  were  reassigned  to  the  Pacific  Wing  to  carry 
out  their  assignment.  Elmer  Buxton  was  sent  to  the  Maintenance 
Squadron,  1521  AAF  Base  Unit,  Hickam  Field,  Hawaii.  At  this 
base  the  unit  was  servicing  and  repairing  ATC  planes  from  the  en- 
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tire  Pacific  area.  After  V-J  Day  all  of  ATC’s  C-54  planes  were 
sent  to  fly  American  PW’s  (Prisoners  of  War)  from  Japan  to 
Hickam  Field.  Because  of  the  great  amount  of  air  travel  through 
Guam  Air  Base,  all  of  the  inspection  and  maintenance  work  on  the 
C-54’s  was  done  at  Hickam  Field.  Luxton  was  promoted  to  Serj 
geant  in  October  1945  and  was  given  an  additional  assignment  work¬ 
ing  with  a  repair  detail  on  a  “shop  plane,”  a  flying  repair  shop 
capable  of  doing  almost  all  of  the  repair  and  overhaul  jobs  necessary 
on  a  plane.  With  this  special  shop  plane,  he  made  trips  to  the 
Naval  Air  Base  on  Johnston  Island  which  ATC  was  using  and  to 
the  Army  Air  Base  on  Canton  Island  to  restore  to  flying  condition 
ATC  planes  that  were  grounded  there  with  various  troubles.  ' 

In  January  1946  Elmer  Luxton  returned  to  the  States  and  was 
honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  on  January  13,  1946. 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Good  Conduct  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EDWARD  FRANCIS  LYNCH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  September  12,  1942,  when 
he  was  sent  for  basic  training  to  CRTC  (Cavalry  Reserve  Training 
Center)  Squadron  5,  Troop  B,  Ft.  Riley,  Kan.  He  went  next 
to  the  882nd  Ordnance  Heavy  Auto  Maintenance  Co.  at  Ft.  Sill, 
Okla.,  and  with  the  same  organization  went  to  Camp  Howze,  Tex. 
where  he  served  as  dining-room  orderly.  The  unit  was  sent  to  Camp 
Shanks,  N.  Y.  preparatory  to  going  overseas. 

The  882nd  sailed  from  New  York  on  September  9,  1943  on  the 
USS  Mariposa ,  a  troop  ship.  She  had  been  a  luxury  liner  built  at 
Quincy ;  but  now  the  walls  of  her  saloons  were  covered  with  beaver 
board  to  protect  them,  and  as  many  bunks  as  possible  had  been 
crowded  into  each  stateroom.  Meals  were  served  to  the  troops  twice 
a  day.  Luckily  she  didn’t  have  to  poke  along  at  convoy  speed,  but 
traveled  alone,  counting  on  her  own  great  speed  for  safety. 

After  landing  at  Bombay  October  12,  1943,  they  were  stationed 
at  Camp  Hieleah  at  Calcutta,  where  the  Company  found  good  bar¬ 
racks  put  up  for  them  by  Indian  labor  under  British  direction. 

“The  organization’s  duty  was  to  repair  trucks,  jeeps  and  bull¬ 
dozers.  These  were  used  by  the  units  stationed  in  Calcutta  and 
also  to  carry  loads  from  Calcutta  to  Ledo  where  they  took  the  long 
and  difficult  ‘Ledo  Road’  into  Burma.  The  workshops  were  good 
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and  well-equipped.  They  were  old  cement-floored  car-barns  with 
tin  roofs.  Other  shops  had  the  sides  left  open  for  air,  but  in  the 
rainy  season,  they  were  very  wet.” 

Edward  Lynch’s  duties  were  on  the  post  where  he  acted  as  assist¬ 
ant  cook,  P.  X.  helper,  and  made  improvements  in  the  grounds. 

When  he  got  a  furlough  he  went  up  to  the  Army  rest  camp  in  the 
mountains  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  land  in  the  right 
season  and  see  Mt.  Everest  when  it  was  not  hidden  by  mist  and 
clouds.  He  says,  “My  greatest  experience  was  seeing  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  Mt.  Everest,  which  I  saw  from  Tiger  Mt. 
in  Darjeeling,  India  almost  9,000  feet  above  sea  level.  We  came 
home  on  the  US  A.  T.  Greeley  through  the  Red  Sea  and  at  Port 
Said  at  the  end  of  the  Suez  Canal,  at  the  Mediterranean  side,  saw 
some  smoke  stacks  of  ships  sunk  by  the  Germans  sticking  out  of  the 
water.  We  saw  the  Aegean  and  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Very  in¬ 
teresting.” 

He  landed  at  Newport  Hews,  Va.  June  23,  1945  and  then  went 
to  Camp  Patrick  Henry.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at  Et. 
Devens,  Mass.  June  30,  1945  after  serving  a  few  days  short  of  two 
years  and  ten  months. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


LESTER  HAMILTON  LYNCH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  September  21,  1942.  He  was 
sent  for  basic  training  to  Ft.  Riley,  Kan.  where  he  joined  Troop 
D,  5th  Squadron  Cavalry  Replacement  Training  Center  and  was 
promoted  to  Private  First  Class. 

Lester  Lynch’s  first  assignment  was  to  the  232nd  Infantry  Quar¬ 
termaster  Salvage  and  Collection  Co.  at  Camp  Barkeley,  Tex.  The 
duties  of  this  unit  were  to  salvage  guns,  clothing  and  all  things  that 
were  dropped  behind  the  lines. 

He  was  sent  next  to  the  97th  QM  Co.,  Camp  Swift,  Tex.,  where 
he  served  as  truck  driver.  The  duty  of  this  unit  was  to  supply  the 
Regiment  with  food  and  ammunition. 

On  March  20,  1943  Lester  Lynch  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Camp  Swift  because  he  was  over  age.  He  says  that,  “all  disj 
charged  soldiers  worked  at  something  essential  to  the  war,”  and  he 
went  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  Willow  Run  Bomber  plant  near 
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Detroit,  Mich,  “making  the  Liberator  B-24  used  by  the  Army,” 
from  March  26,  1943  to  March  31,  1945.  He  worked  as  small  parts 
assembler  and  was  later  transferred  to  manufacture  as  stock  checker. 
When  the  war  was  over,  he  returned  to  Wenham. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DONALD  JOHN  MacDEBMAID  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  January  10,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Coast  Artillery  and  sent  to  Ft.  McKinley,  Me.  for 
basic  training. 

In  January  1942  he  was  ordered  to  Ft.  Preble,  Me.  near  Port¬ 
land.  This  Coast  Artillery  post  is  situated  at  South  Portland,  Me. 
(Casco  Bay)  and  is  part  of  the  coastal  defense  of  Portland  Harbor. 
While  here  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal  in  March  1944. 

He  was  later  assigned  to  Ft.  Williams,  also  near  Portland  where 
he  served  as  gun  commander  on  40  mm.  Anti-Aircraft  and  90  mm. 
guns. 

Donald  MacDermaid  was  honorably  discharged  on  January  7, 
1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EDWARD  FORD  MACNICHOL,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  in 
which  he  served  as  a  2d  Lieutenant,  332  Field  Artillery,  32nd  Divi¬ 
sion,  received  his  commission  as  a  Major  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  Air  Corps,  on  May  16,  1942.  Following  six  weeks  at  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  School  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  and  other  temporary 
assignments,  he  was  ordered  to  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.,  and  assigned 
to  duty  as  Commanding  Officer  of  the  27th  Airways  Detachment, 
Air  Service  Command,  then  being  organized  there. 

He  went  overseas  with  his  unit,  sailing  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.  on  the  88  Mauretania  on  October  7,  1942,  arriving  at  Karachi, 
India  on  December  2,  1942. 

On  April  3,  1943  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  Headquarters  of 
the  India-China  Wing,  Air  Transport  Command,  then  in  Upper 
Assam,  India,  as  executive  for  Airways  Detachments,  and  in  June 
1943  was  also  designated  Administrative  Inspector  of  the  Wing. 

He  was  appointed  Personnel  Officer  of  the  India-China  Wing  on 
September  1,  1943,  promoted  to  the  grade  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
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on  December  22,  1943  and  on  March  6,  1944  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Personnel  Section  of  the 
Wing. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  April  4,  1944  and  was  re¬ 
leased  to  inactive  duty  on  September  4,  1944. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
India-Burma  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ANGUS  FRANCIS  MERRILL,  JR.  enlisted  as  a  Private  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  January  12,  1938.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Headquarters  Company,  13th  Infantry,  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  and  then 
assigned  to  H.Q.  First  Service  Command,  Boston  Army  Base  with 
3rd  Signal  Service  Co.  as  Photographer  where  he  was  promoted  to 
Specialist  Third  Class  and  Specialist  Second  Class  and  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1940  became  Acting  Corporal.  He  was  transferred  to  Ft. 
Devens  as  N.C.O.  in  charge  of  Training  Film  Library  where  he 
was  promoted  to  Sergeant  in  March  1941  and  Staff  Sergeant  in 
January  1,  1942.  He  says,  “The  use  of  Visual  and  Graphic  Aids 
in  training  is  fairly  recent.  The  idea  behind  it  is  that  their  use 
employs  all  the  senses  except  that  of  smell  and  therefore  leaves  a  more 
vivid  impression  in  the  trainees’  minds  than  the  old  lecture  and 
demonstration  method  of  instruction.  Our  best  films  were  those 
which  we  ourselves  took  under  combat  conditions.  There  were  no 
Hollywood  sequences  or  ‘hokum’  in  these.  We  could  not  actually 
portray  the  whole  moral  and  intent  of  the  story  in  these  films  be¬ 
cause  of  adverse  conditions  in  battle.  Therefore,  Hollywood  made 
pictures  for  the  services  employing  their  stars  as  actors.  Combined 
to  make  a  good  story  as  well  as  a  lesson  in  battle  preparedness, 
Training  Films  served  their  purpose  well  as  illustrative  examples. 

“Training  films  were  used  extensively  to  orient  and  indoctrinate 
new  men  into  the  workings  of  the  Army.  They  could  reach  more 
personnel  and  teach  in  a  shorter  time  than  by  stage  and  voice 
methods.  Also  by  using  the  same  films  in  every  corner  of  the 
world,  a  standard  was  made  which  was  invariable.” 

Angus  Merrill  was  sent  to  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.  and  commissioned  as  2d  Lieutenant  on  July  13,  1942. 
He  took  the  Officer  Specialist  Training  Course  at  Ft.  Monmouth  and 
was  then  assigned  to  H.Q.  8th  Service  Command,  Dallas,  Tex. 
as  Assistant  Signal  Officer.  From  there  he  went  to  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
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as  Assistant  Post  Signal  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Photo  Lab,  the 
Cryptographic  Office  and  the  Training  Film  Libraries. 

He  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  May  27,  1943  and  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Manila, P. I.  with  the  4026th  Signal  Photo  Battalion,  GHQ 
from  March  6,  1945  to  November  1945  as  Battalion  Civil  Affairs 
Officer,  Claims  Officer  and  then  as  Adjutant  and  Civil  Personnel 
Officer. 

“While  in  Manila,  my  battalion’s  mission  was  to  photograph 
everything  in  the  forward  lines  that  could  be  used  for  historical 
record,  military  information,  and  documentary  evidence  of  our,  and 
the  enemy’s  damage  to  property,  places  and  personnel.  Primarily, 
we  were  combat  photographers  on  the  spot  with,  and  sometimes  just 
before,  the  advances  made  by  our  ground  troops.  This  was  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  our  work.  You  can  imagine  trying  to  crawl  in¬ 
to  and  photograph  an  area  held  by  the  enemy  at  the  same  instant 
that  our  troops  were  trying  to  destroy  same.  I  say  crawl,  but  if 
you  have  ever  seen  the  movie  cameras  used  in  Hollywood,  which 
were  the  same  as  we  used  for  motion  pictures,  you  can  imagine  try¬ 
ing  to  crawl  with  one  of  those.  Needless  to  say  there  were  many 
Purple  Hearts,  Silver  Stars  and  Legions  of  Merit  in  my  battalion. 
The  still  and  motion  photography  of  combat  from  beginning  to  end 
was  our  prime  purpose. 

“Immediately  after  the  war  we  photographed  such  events  as  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  aboard  the  Missouri ,  MacArthur  in  Japan, 
took  photos  of  the  war  crimes  trials  in  our  theater,  made  motion 
pictures  of  the  Philippines  and  its  people  for  use  in  our  civilian 
theaters  at  home.  Our  job  as  a  battalion  consisted  of  photography 
of  all  descriptions  for  the  purpose  of  news  value,  historical  record, 
documentary  evidence,  foreign  news  of  importance  in  the  States, 
combat  and  post  war  conditions  for  use  in  rehabilitation,  and  recon¬ 
struction.” 

Angus  F.  Merrill,  Jr.  was  promoted  to  Captain  December  19, 
1945  and  released  to  inactive  duty  March  28,  1946,  Signal  Corps 
Reserve. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Meritorious  Service  Plaque 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  3  battle  stars  for  Luzon, 
Borneo  and  Southern  Philippines. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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Angus  Merrill  also  received  a  Letter  of  Commendation  for  initia¬ 
tive  from  Brig  Gen.  Jesmond  B  aimer,  FA  at  Ft.  Sill  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1943. 


GEOBGE  WINFIELD  MERRILL  joined  the  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  on  June  10,  1926  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Armory,  Lynn,  Mass. 
He  was  called  to  active  duty  on  November  19,  1940  as  Pharmacist’s 
Mate  2/c  and  assigned  to  the  USS  Harry  Lee  (APA  10),  a  trans¬ 
port,  stationed  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  New  York  City  and  com¬ 
missioned  December  17,  1940. 

On  October  24,  1942  he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Calvert 
(APA  32).  He  made  Chief  Pharmacist’s  Mate  in  October  1942 
and  in  November  1942  the  Calvert  took  part  in  the  invasion  of 
Africa,  landing  men  at  Safi,  French  Morocco.  The  ship  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  for  amphibious  training  exercises  with  troops. 
In  July  1943  she  went  into  action  again  in  the  Sicilian  occupation, 
landing  troops  at  Scoglihi  and  carrying  casualties  back  to  Oran, 
Africa. 

Merrill  was  assigned  to  shore  duty  on  August  20,  1943,  serving 
first  at  the  LT.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Annapolis,  Md.  and  then  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mass.  In  both  these  hospitals  his 
duty  was  Assistant  to  the  First  Lieutenant  and  he  was  in  charge  of 
fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention. 

In  February  1945  he  was  ordered  to  the  precommissioning  detail 
of  the  USS  Skagit  (AKA)  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  made  Warrant 
Pharmacist  on  the  Skagit  and  was  sent  to  Lido  Beach,  Long  Island 
for  training  for  Pacific  island  duty  and  to  San  Bruno,  Calif,  ad¬ 
vanced  training  base.  He  shipped  from  San  Bruno  in  June  1945 
for  Subic  Bay,  P.  I.  where  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Naval 
Base. 

George  Merrill  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  November  27, 
1945  at  Boston  and  is  now  attached  to  Division  1-20  of  the  Org¬ 
anized  Naval  Reserve  stationed  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He  has  had  con¬ 
tinuous  Navy  service  since  June  10,  1926. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

Naval  Reserve  Good  Conduct  Medal  with  star  for  20  years’ 
service. 

American  Defense  Medal  with  bronze  A. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  African  and  Sicilian  Operations. 
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Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  GARDNER  MERRILL  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  March  1,  1945.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Infantry,  sent  to  Camp  Croft,  S.  C.  for  basic  train¬ 
ing  and  to  Camp  Rucker,  Ala.  and  Ft.  Ord,  Calif,  for  advanced 
infantry  training. 

In  October  1945  he  was  sent  overseas  to  Yokohama,  Japan  and 
was  assigned  to  the  244th  Port  Company,  495  Port  Battalion, 
Berth  #5. 

The  unit  handling  Berth  #5  consisted  of  a  lieutenant,  Merrill  who 
had  attained  the  rank  of  T/4  (Technician  4th  Grade),  22  G.I.’s 
and  about  200  Japanese  laborers.  The  lieutenant  was  on  board 
the  ship  and  kept  unloading  operations  running  smoothly.  Merrill 
was  in  charge  of  the  warehouse,  the  rail-line  connecting  the  ware¬ 
house  with  the  main  line  (under  the  supervision  of  the  3rd  Military 
R.  R.  Service).  He  also  supervised  the  men  and  says,  “It  was  a 
job  in  itself  to  watch  the  Japanese  and  see  that  they  did  not  break 
into  food  and  clothing.  They  were  more  interested  in  food  than 
anything  else.  As  for  the  G.I.  work  crews,  we  always  got  along 
smoothly,  which  always  makes  it  easier  for  all. 

“Cargo  ships  came  from  all  points  in  the  Pacific.  Food  usually 
came  from  the  United  States.  My  job  was  to  receive,  check,  store, 
distribute  and  recheck  every  item  of  9,000  tons  of  cargo  per  ship — 
anything  from  a  can  of  peanuts  to  a  rock  crusher. 

“There  was  often  trouble.  If  one  of  the  men  made  a  small  mis¬ 
take  in  his  tally  or  record  sheet  and  a  boxcar  or  32,000  lbs.  of  flour 
got  lost  between  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  or  even  a  carton  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  (which  brought  $20  to  $30)  disappeared,  there  were  head¬ 
aches  and  lots  of  questioning  for  every  American  on  the  job  unless 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  theft  took  place  outside  of  the  port. 

“Sometimes  there  was  a  theft  of  ‘security  cargo.’  These  consisted 
of  medical  instruments,  guns,  narcotics,  radios,  watches,  cameras,  etc. 
and  were  stored  below  decks  and  boarded  up.  It  could  not  be 
opened  except  in  the  presence  of  a  security  officer.  Stolen  articles 
were  sold  in  the  black  market,  which  was  thriving.  A  couple  of  7- 
inch  bottles  of  morphine  could  with  certain  ‘contacts,’  bring  as  much 
as  $20,000  in  American  currency.  Sometimes  the  cargo  was  stolen 
at  the  Port  of  Embarkation  in  the  United  States;  sometimes  while 
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en  route;  sometimes  in  Japan.  It  was  rumored  finally  that  the 
Federal  Government  men  were  working  on  the  problem  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle.” 

Later  Merrill  was  transferred  to  the  347th  Harbor  Craft  Com¬ 
pany  which  worked  floating  cranes,  barges,  tugs,  oilers,  crash  boats 
and  all  types  of  landing  craft  which  were  used  to  carry  freight  in¬ 
stead  of  troops. 

“A  T/4  rated  as  Coxswain  so  I  started  learning  to  operate  the 
LCM  and  the  LCVP.  I  seemed  to  be  doing  pretty  well  but  a  lot 
of  men  were  being  sent  home  leaving  positions  to  be  filled  and  I 
was  transferred  to  ,a  crane  known  as  the  BD  #240.  The  crew  con¬ 
sisted  of  an  operator  and  relief  operator;  a  foreman  in  charge  of 
five  Japanese  who  did  the  coupling  and  lashing  of  the  cargo.  These 
cranes  were  used  for  heavy  lifts  from  the  ships.  As  engineer,  I 
checked  gear  and  cables  for  breaks  and  flaws  for  the  safety  of  the 
crew;  Diesel  fuel  below  deck  and  grease  and  oil  on  moving  parts 
of  the  crane  itself.” 

John  Merrill  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged 
on  November  23,  1946. 

Meritorious  Service  Unit  Plaque 
Expert  Infantry  Badge 
Good  Conduct  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


CECIL  LIONEL  MHOON  entered  on  active  duty  as  First  Lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  May  18,  1942.  He  was  sent 
to  the  1st  Battalion,  302nd  Ordnance  Begiment  at  Camp  Monroe, 
N.  C.  for  basic  training  and  then  assigned  to  Ordnance  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  for  a  two  months’  course  in  Tank 
and  Automotive  School.  He  was  assigned  to  Detached  Service  at 
the  Desert  Training  Center,  Mojave  Desert,  Indio,  Calif,  and  then 
rejoined  his  regiment  which  had  been  re-designated  as  the  604th 
Ordnance  Base  Armament  Battalion.  He  aided  in  staging  the  7th 
Division  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Attu  and  Kiska  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Alaska. 

In  February  1943  he  was  dispatched  on  a  special  mission  to 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians  on  orders  from  Fourth  Army  and  Western 
Defense  Command  to  organize  provisional  tank  companies,  instruct 
in  operation  and  maintenance  of  tanks  in  the  Aleutian  Campaign. 
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He  returned  to  the  States  in  July  1943,  and  in  January  1944  he 
left  for  England  where  he  was  assigned  in  addition  to  his  duties 
with  the  604th  Battalion,  as  Maintenance  Officer,  Depot  “G”  65, 
Hilsie  Barracks,  Portsmouth.  “On  the  morning  of  July  11,  1944, 
our  battalion  boarded  an  LST  in  Weymouth,  England — destination, 
France.  The  weather  was  typical  of  England — a  heavy  pea-soup 
fog.  Midway  across  the  English  Channel  the  ship  was  halted  be¬ 
cause  of  visibility.  Fog  had  closed  in  to  a  point  where  visibility 
was  zero. 

“At  noon  we  were  sitting  at  lunch  when  the  ship  took  a  terrific 
lurch,  throwing  everyone  to  the  floor.  An  order  came  over  the  loud 
speaker  to  prepare  to  take  stations,  and  subsequently  abandon  ship. 
During  all  the  confusion  of  getting  to  the  stations,  it  was  believed 
by  all  that  we  had  been  torpedoed  or  had  struck  a  land  mine. 

“My  station  was  up  near  the  bow  of  the  ship.  When  I  finally 
arrived  there,  I  observed  the  bow  of  another  large  ship  imbedded 
about  25  feet  back  from  the  bow  midway  in  our  ship.  Our  fears 
were  quickly  dispelled.  Fortunately,  it  was  one  of  our  own  ships 
which  was  moving  silently  in  the  fog  and  did  not  or  could  not  see 
us,  and  of  course  rammed  us.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured,  and  our  ship  was  still  able  to  move  under  its  own  power; 
however,  there  was  considerable  damage.” 

Mhoon  landed  on  Utah  Beach,  Normandy,  July  14,  1944  where 
he  was  temporarily  assigned  as  Maintenance  Officer  of  Depot  “G” 
65,  Normandy  Base  Section,  Cherbourg,  France.  On  August  26 
he  was  relieved  of  this  temporary  assignment,  and  joined  its  parent 
organization  in  Paris  and  was  assigned,  in  addition  to  his  battalion 
duties,  as  Maintenance  Officer,  Depot  0644,  Bois  de  Vincennes, 
Paris.  This  was  the  largest  ordnance  depot  in  the  ETO. 

In  J anuary  1945  he  was  assigned  to  the  Office,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
ETO,  Industrial  Division,  in  charge  of  Tank  Engine  Overhaul, 
utilizing  the  whole  of  the  French  automotive  and  airplane  industry 
for  this  activity.  This  group  was  later  transferred  to  Frankfort, 
Germany,  as  part  of  the  Occupation  Forces  of  Germany. 

On  November  8,  1945  he  returned  to  the  States  and  was  ordered 
to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  as,  Military  Chief  of  Operations, 
Engineering  and  Maintenance  Branch,  Automotive  Division  of  the 
Development  Proof  Service. 

Major  Cecil  Mhoon  has  remained  in  the  Army.  His  present 
assignment  is  Executive  Officer  to  the  Chief  of  Base  Shop  Division, 
Bed  Biver  Arsenal,  Texarkana,  Tex. 
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Commendation  from  Lt.  Gen.  DeWitt,  Fourth  Army,  15  July 
1943,  for  outstanding  accomplishment  of  special  mission  to 
Alaska  and  activity  of  provisional  tank  companies,  and  in¬ 
structing  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  light  tanks. 

Commendation  from  Lt.  Gen.  O.  N.  Bradley,  2  June  1944  for 
Outstanding  accomplishment  in  designing,  construction  and 
equipping  mobile  command  post  caravans.” 

Commendation  from  Col.  H.  G.  Davisson,  12  December  1944  for 
designing  and  manufacturing  special  wrenches  for  removal  of 
fuses  from  75  mm.  and  105  mm.  shells. 

Commendation  from  Col.  W.  E.  Becker,  10  October  1944  for 
work  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  one  battle  star  for  Aleutian 
Campaign. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Medal  with  one  battle  star, 
Northern  France. 

Unit  Citation  Award,  Meritorious  Plaque  with  star  for  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  of  the  604th  OBAM  Battalion  from  January 
19,  1944  through  February  1945. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


GxURDINER  AMES  MORGAN  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  January  4,  1946.  He 
was  sent  for  boot  training  to  Parris  Island,  S.  C. 

After  his  training  was  over,  he  was  assigned  to  Headquarters 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  he  worked  in  the 
office  operating  International  Business  Machines,  which  recorded  the 
private  records  of  all  enlisted  men  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  was 
also  in  charge  of  inactive  files,  worked  in  the  Muster  Roll  Section, 
etc. 

He  made  Private  First  Class  on  July  4,  1946  and  was  honorably 
discharged  on  April  23,  1947  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JAMES  HAROLD  MORGAN,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  an  Apprentice  Seaman  on  November  11, 
1942,  and  went  through  boot  school  in  Co.  358  at  LTSNTS  (Naval 
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Training  School),  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  then  to  Cooks  and  Bakers 
School  (January  7,  1943  to  May  8,  1943),  also  at  Newport. 

On  May  18,  1943,  he  reported  aboard  the  USS  Core  (CVE  13), 
an  escort  carrier  which  operated  with  a  division  of  old  destroyers  as 
Task  Group  21.12,  engaged  in  anti-submarine  warfare  in  the  Middle 
and  South  Atlantic.  Operating  sometimes  with  a  convoy  and  some¬ 
times  alone,  putting  in  at  Norfolk,  Casablanca,  or  Recife  for  fuel 
and  supplies,  the  Core's  planes  hunted  down  and  sank  nine  submar¬ 
ines  during  the  eight  months  James  Morgan  was  aboard.  During 
this  period  he  was  advanced  to  Seaman  2/c  and  Seaman  1/c,  and 
finally  to  Ship’s  Cook  3/c. 

He  next  received  orders  for  Newport  again,  where  he  joined  the 
Ticonderoga  precommissioning  detail  on  February  27,  1944.  The 
“Big  T”  put  to  sea  on  May  7  for  a  shakedown  cruise  in  Trinidad 
waters,  followed  by  an  availability  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  for  last- 
minute  correction  of  the  defects  discovered  in  shakedown.  She  left 
Norfolk  on  August  25,  1944,  for  Panama,  the  Pacific,  and  Task 
Forces  38  and  58.  The  “Big  T”  supported  several  parts  of  the 
Philippine  invasions,  raided  Formosa,  and  bombed  Iwo  Jima. 

The  Commissary  Division’s  task  of  feeding  over  3,000  men  three 
times  a  day  was  often  interrupted  by  “General  Quarters,”  when  K- 
rations  were  given  out  on  stations.  James  Morgan’s  battle  station 
was  one  of  the  40-mm.  quadruple-mount  A/A  guns  in  the  gun 
gallery  at  the  edge  of  the  flight  deck.  On  January  21,  1945,  a  bomb 
and  two  suicide  planes  hit  the  “Big  T”  in  quick  succession,  with 
shrapnel  barely  missing  Morgan. 

Morgan  made  SC  2/c  on  May  1,  1945,  and  a  few  months  later 
the  “Big  T”  flew  off  her  last  hostile  missions,  to  provide  cover,  and 
close  support  if  needed,  for  the  landings  of  the  occupation  troops 
in  Tokyo  Bay.  She  then  made  a  number  of  “Magic  Carpet”  trips, 
bringing  dischargees  back  from  Japan,  Okinawa  and  Hawaii.  He 
made  SC  1/c  on  March  1,  1946;  two  months  later  he  left  the 
Ticonderoga  and  went  to  Seattle,  where  he  was  in  the  de-commis¬ 
sioning  details  of  the  Bunker  Hill  (CY  17)  and  the  Quincy  (CA 
71).  His  last  ship  was  the  USS  Greyhound  (IX  106),  a  converted 
ferry  used  as  flagship  and  headquarters  for  the  Bremerton  Group 
of  the  19th  (inactive)  Fleet. 

James  Morgan  was  honorably  discharged  on  September  15,  1946 
at  Seattle,  Wash. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Theater 
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European  Theater  with  star  for  T.  G.  21.12  Operation. 

Pacific  Theater  with  stars  for  Philippine  Islands,  Formosa,  Iwo 

Jima  and  Japan. 

Philippine  Liberation  with  stars  for  Luzon  and  Samar. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Expert  Rifleman’s  Medal 


EDITH  ANNIE  MORSON  (Mrs.  William  P.  Morris)  entered  on 
active  duty  as  Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  WAVES,  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve,  on  August  26,  1943.  She  was  sent  for  Recruit  Training 
at  USNTS  (WR)  Hunter  College,  Bronx,  New  York  City  and  for 
further  training  at  Classification  Interviewers  School,  USNTS 
(  WR)  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Her  rate  was  advanced  to  Sp  (C) 
3/c  and  she  was  assigned  in  September  1943  to  USNTS  (WR) 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  Selection  and  Classification  Department  as 
Classification  Interviewer.  Her  work  consisted  of  giving  aptitude 
tests  and  lectures  on  available  WAVE  jobs  to  recruits  and  then,  in  a 
personal  interview,  assigning  them  to  the  type  of  work  or  school  for 
which  they  were  best  qualified.  In  February  1944  she  made  Sp  (C) 
2/c  and  on  October  26,  1944  entered  Midshipman’s  School  at 
Smith  College.  She  received  her  commission  as  Ensign  USNR  on 
December  21,  1944. 

As  an  officer  she  was  stationed  at  Headquarters  3rd  Naval  District, 
New  York  City,  as  Assistant  Hydrographic  Officer  (January  1- 
April  15,  1945)  and  then  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Per¬ 
sonnel,  Washington,  D.  C.  as  Classification  Analyst  and  Assistant 
in  Officer  Release  Section  until  March  28,  1946  when  she  was  re¬ 
leased  to  inactive  duty. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EDWARD  PREBLE  MOTLEY  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  July  17,  1942  and  was  assigned 
to  the  Field  Artillery.  He  was  sent  to  the  88th  Division  at  Camp 
Gruber,  Okla.  for  basic  training.  He  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
in  October  1942  and  was  sent  to  OCS  (Officer  Candidate  School) 
in  November  1942,  being  graduated  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  February 
1943.  He  was  assigned  to  605th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  of  the 
10th  Mountain  Division  and  trained  with  them  as  Forward  Ob¬ 
server  and  Reconnaissance  Officer  at  Camp  Carson,  Camp  Hale, 
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Colo.,  and  Camp  Swift,  Tex.  where  he  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

In  January  1945  the  605th  was  sent  to  Italy.  They  landed  at 
Naples  and  were  transported  by  LCI’s  to  a  staging  area  near  Pisa 
where  they  were  equipped  for  the  front  which  was  then  the  winter- 
bound  Gothic  line  extending  across  the  peninsula  about  20  miles 
south  of  the  Po  Valley.  After  a  3-week  period  of  reconnaissance 
and  patrol  work  they  pushed  off  with  the  division  in  the  campaign 
that  broke  through  the  Gothic  line,  completed  the  Pome- Arno  battle, 
and  did  not  cease  until  the  Fifth  Army  had  cut  off  the  German  re¬ 
treat  to  the  Alps. 

Preble  Motley  served  as  Forward  Observer  in  “B”  Battery  of  the 
605th  from  January  until  he  was  wounded  March  3,  1945  at  Mount 
Della  Torrachia  while  his  division  was  jumping  off  on  a  limited 
offensive  in  order  to  establish  a  suitable  line  of  departure  for  the 
spring  push  north  to  the  Po.  He  was  caught  in  a  mortar  barrage  as 
he  accompanied  an  infantry  company  attacking  down  the  mountain. 

After  two  and  one-half  months  in  hospital  at  Leghorn  and  Naples 
he  rejoined  his  unit  at  Lake  Garda  a  few  days  after  the  German 
surrender  in  Italy. 

The  following  is  taken  from  his  citation  because  it  gives  a  picture 
of  the  kind  of  fighting  done  by  the  Mountain  Infantry  and  also 
of  the  work  performed  by  an  Artillery  Observer. 

aOn  20  February  1945,  near  Riva  Ridge,  Preble  Motley  acted 
as  a  forward  artillery  observer  in  taking  an  enemy-held  ridge  in 
extremely  mountainous  terrain.  Accompanying  forward  units  in 
the  first  attack,  he  directed  artillery  fire  on  the  enemy  until  a  strong 
counterattack  forced  the  assault  to  withdraw  under  covering  fire 
which  he  called  for  and  adjusted.  Later  in.  the  day  another  assault 
on  the  ridge,  this  time  successful.  Again  he  set  up  his  observation 
post  in  a  forward  position  from  which  he  went  farther  to  the  front 
to  observe  the  results  of  his  artillery  fire.  When  the  enemy  counter¬ 
attacked  he  was  able  to  direct  such  offensive  fire  on  them  that  they 
were  forced  to  withdraw  with  more  than  half  their  numbers  casual¬ 
ties.  In  their  retreat,  he  called  for  fire  on  their  escape  routes,  in¬ 
flicting  many  more  casaulties  on  the  enemy.” 

He  says,  “The  most  amusing  incidents  of  combat  are  the  ones 
which  you  remember  best,  thank  God.  I  put  three  days’  work  in 
setting  up  an  observation  post  in  a  church  belfry  during  the  winter 
stalemate  on  the  Gothic  Line.  It  was  completed  successfully  under 
the  eyes  of  Jerry  who  held  the  heights  above  us.  I  was  pretty 
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pleased  with  myself  so  I  invited  the  Infantry  Captain  to  climb  up 
and  observe  my  work.  However,  we  made  the  mistake  of  protect¬ 
ing  ourselves  from  the  cold  with  a  little  ‘vino/  so  I  neglected  to  warn 
him  about  the  bell.  It  was  at  night,  so  he  smashed  his  helmet  against 
the  bell  with  such  force  that  our  gun  positions  two  miles  back  heard 
the  gong.  We  forgot  all  security  measures  and  broke  into  loud 
laughter.  I  regret  to  report  that  my  relief  had  to  make  a  hasty  exit 
from  this  vantage  point  when  Jerry  gave  it  a  thorough  shelling  the 
next  day.” 

Due  to  a  climbing  injury  received  near  the  Austro-Italian-Yugo- 
slav  border,  where  they  were  sent  to  keep  an  eye  on  Tito,  Motley 
returned  to  the  States  in  a  hospital  ship.  He  was  released  to  in¬ 
active  duty  March  28,  1946. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  awarded  by  Headquarters  10th  Mountain  Di¬ 
vision  for  “heroic  achievement  in  action  on  20  February,  1945 
near  Riva  Ridge.” 

Purple  Heart 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for 
Home- Arno  and  Po  Valley. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


MARSHALL  RALPH  NIELSEN  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  H.  S.  Naval  Reserve  November  17,  1943. 
He  was  sent  to  Dartmouth  College  under  the  Naval  College  Train¬ 
ing  Program  (V-12).  May  23,  1944  he  went  for  recruit  training 
to  Bainbridge,  Md.  where  he  made  Seaman  2/c  and  next  to  Para¬ 
chute  Riggers  School  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  September  1,  1944,  leav¬ 
ing  there  with  the  rate  of  S  1/c. 

He  was  then  permanently  assigned  to  NAS  (Naval  Air  Station) 
Pensacola,  Ela.  as  Parachute  Rigger  for  dive  bomber  and  patrol 
bomber  squadrons  (December  5,  1944)  with  the  rate  of  PR  2/c. 

Speaking  of  parachutes  he  says :  “This  life  saving  device  is  com¬ 
posed  of  five  major  parts: 

1.  Pilot  Chute:  A  small  parachute  three  feet  in  diameter 

which  assists  the  opening  of  the  main  canopy. 

2.  Canopy:  The  main  part  of  a  parachute,  twenty-four 

feet  in  diameter,  made  up  of  ninety-six 
panels  containing  approximately  sixty-five 
square  yards  of  silk. 
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3.  Shroud  Lines :  24  lines  which  connect  the  harness  to  the 

canopy. 

4.  Harness:  Composed  of  very  strong  herring-bone  web. 

Designed  for  strength  and  comfort  of  the 

wearer. 

5.  Container:  That  part  of  the  parachute  which  houses 

canopy  and  shroud  lines. 

“Parachutes  are  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  silk  and  nylon. 
Cargo  chutes  used  for  dropping  supplies,  are  sometimes  made  from 
rayon,  cotton,  and  occasionally  paper.  They  are  extremely  strong, 
capable  of  withstanding  strain  up  to  five  thousand  pounds. 

“These  parachutes  must  be  aired  and  repacked  every  thirty  days 
by  a  qualified  and  licensed  parachute  rigger.  They  are  packed  on 
tables  forty-feet  long  and  three  feet  wide  and  must  be  aired  for 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  packing  in  order  to  prevent  mildew 
which  decays  silk  rapidly. 

“While  in  training  at  Parachute  School  in  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  we 
were  taught  how  to  construct,  repair,  and  pack  every  type  of  dive 
jump’  and  cargo  chute  used  by  the  armed  forces.  This  training  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  many  different  types  of  sewing  machines. 

“Before  graduation,  every  rigger  is  thoroughly  trained  how  to 
fall  and  tumble  correctly  while  making  a  parachute  descent.  Each 
rigger  must,  before  graduation,  make  a  premeditated  free  fall  para¬ 
chute  jump,  using  a  chute  which  he  himself  has  packed.  I  made  my 
graduation  jump  on  November  14,  1944. 

“We  jumped  from  a  Navy  ‘K’  ship  (‘Blimp’)  from  an  altitude 
of  approximately  2300  feet.  Without  a  doubt  I  believe  this  is  one 
thrill  which  no  man  would  ever  forget. 

“During  the  last  two  years,  I  have  taken  part  in  a  series  of  Air 
Sea  Rescue  Experiments  conducted  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  off 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  These  experiments  consisted  of  over¬ 
water  jumps,  testing  new  types  of  life  rafts,  parachutes,  and  all 
types  of  flotation  and  rescue  equipment.” 

Nielsen  was  honorably  discharged  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  22, 
1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DANA  J.  NOYES  entered  on  active  duty  as  an  Apprentice  Seaman 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  February  12,  1946.  After  eight 
weeks’  preliminary  training  at  Bainbridge,  Md.  he  was  sent  to 
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Shoemaker,  Calif,  and  left  Treasure  Island,  Calif,  on  the  USS 
Monrovia  (APA  31)  for  China  duty. 

On  arrival  at  Hong  Kong  he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Frederick 
F.  Berry  (DD  858).  The  ship  operated  out  of  Tsingtao  for  two 
months  and  then  left  for  Korea  duty.  “Our  purpose  was  to  inspect 
all  merchant  ships  for  opium  and  smuggling  in  general.  This  in¬ 
cluded  ammo,  guns  and  people  trying  to  enter  and  leave  Russia 
illegally.  We  returned  to  Tsingtao  and  were  ordered  to  Hong  Kong. 
We  stopped  at  Amoy  and  Shanghai  on  the  way  down  the  coast.  The 
least  said  about  liberty  in  China,  the  better.  The  best  port  there 
is  Hong  Kong.  The  British  keep  it  as  clean  and  civilized  as  possi¬ 
ble  but  they  can’t  work  wonders.” 

Noyes  made  Seaman  1/c  in  December  1947.  The  Berry  left 
China  and  returned  to  the  States  via  Guam  and  Pearl  Harbor  for 
dry-dock  at  Bremerton,  Wash,  and  Noyes  was  transferred  to  the 
USS  Harwood  (DD  861).  He  took  a  test  for  Coxswain,  made  3.5 
but  couldn’t  get  the  rate  because  it  was  frozen.  In  November  1947 
he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Orlech  (DD  886).  After  striking 
for  Sonarman,  he  passed  the  test  and  is  now  Sonarman  3/c.  “The 
machine  operates  through  sound  waves  from  the  bottom  of  my  ship 
and  I  can  send  the  waves  out  in  any  direction  I  desire.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  find  submerged  submarines.” 

Noyes  is  on  a  two-year  “hitch”  and  all  two-year  enlistment  men 
are  being  discharged  two  months  ahead  of  their  discharge  date  at 
this  time.  He  expects  to  be  home  for  Christmas  and  out  of  the 
Navy  in  December  1947. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GEORGE  CHINN  NOYES,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  December  18,  1942.  He  was  sent 
to  the  605th  Coast  Artillery  (Anti-Aircraft)  at  East  Boston  Air 
Port,  for  basic  training  with  a  gun  battery. 

In  February  1943  he  was  assigned  to  the  605th  CAAA  at  Salis¬ 
bury  Beach.  He  served  as  Ammunition  Corporal  and  Gunner  in 
Battery  D  which  was  a  90  mm.  anti-aircraft  battery,  part  of  the 
coastal  defense  for  the  protection  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Noyes,  Jr.  was  honorably  discharged  on  June  21,  1943, 
after  three  months  at  the  Ft.  Devens  New  Station  Hospital,  where 
he  was  treated  for  a  physical  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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EDWARD  HOLYOKE  OSGOOD,  JR.  was  commissioned  in  the 
Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  June  21,  1938,  and  served  a  year  at  Ft. 
Ethan  Allen  under  the  Thomason  Act  as  a  2d  Lieutenant  in  the 
7th  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  De¬ 
cember  2,  1940  as  2d  Lt.,  FA  and  assigned  to  the  32d  Field  Artil¬ 
lery  Battalion,  Ft.  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.  as  a  Battery  Officer.  He  attend¬ 
ed  Battery  Officers’  Course  #6  at  the  FA  School,  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 
from  January  1941  to  March  1941  and  after  returning  to  the  32d 
FA  Bn.  was  sent  again  to  the  FA  School  as  Gunnery  Instructor 
where  he  remained  until  December  31,  1941.  He  was  promoted  to 
1st  Lieutenant  on  August  12,  1941  while  on  this  duty. 

His  next  assignment  was  with  Hq.,  2d  Infantry  Division,  Ft.  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.  as  ADC  to  Maj.  Gen.  J.  C.  H.  Lee,  whom  he  served 
in  this  capacity  until  General  Lee  left  for  the  ETO.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Captain  February  1,  1942,  and  attended  the  Junior  Offi¬ 
cers’  Training  Course  at  Camp  Bullis,  Tex.,  in  small  unit  tactics 
for  infantry  and  upon  completion  of  this  course  was  assigned  to 
the  37th  FA  Bn.,  2d  Inf.  Div.  as  a  Battalion  Staff  Officer. 

In  August  1942  he  went  to  the  Amphibious  Training  Command, 
Camp  Edwards,  Mass,  as  instructor  in  planning  and  execution  of 
amphibious  operations.  This  training  command  gave  instruction  to 
combat  divisions  and  their  staffs.  While  on  this  duty  he  was  sent 
on  detached  service  to  the  Command  General  Staff  School,  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  to  attend  General  Staff  Course  #10.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  ATC  at  Camp  Gordon  Johnson,  Fla.  where  he  continued 
as  an  instructor  until  he  attained  his  Majority  and  went  overseas 
in  April  1943. 

In  London,  England  he  was  assigned  to  Hq.  COSSAC  (Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander),  where  his  work  consisted 
of  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Northern 
France.  COSSAC  was  the  joint  IT.  S.  and  British  Headquarters 
representing  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Forces  of  both  nations.  It 
was  this  headquarters  that  wrote  the  overall  plan  for  the  invasion 
of  Northwest  Europe. 

In  May  1943  he  was  ordered  to  Africa  for  the  Sicilian  campaign 
and  assigned  to  Hq.  3d  Inf.  Div.  as  an  Assistant  G4.  He  worked 
as  a  member  of  the  division  planning  staff,  on  plans  for  the  assault 
forces  for  the  Sicilian  landing,  D-Day  July  10,  1943,  and  for  the 
forces  which  were  to  follow  up  the  initial  landing.  “We  embarked 
at  Bizerte  and  Ferryville,  Tunisia  and  landed  at  Licata,  a  small 
town  in  the  central  portion  of  the  south  coast  of  Sicily.  The  3d 
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Division  was  on  the  left  flank  of  General  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.’s 
Seventh  Army,  which  swept  the  western  end  of  Sicily  capturing 
Palermo,  and  later  advancing  along  the  north  coast  against  stubborn 
German  resistance  to  be  the  first  Allied  troops  to  enter  Messina  at 
the  northeast  tip  of  the  island.” 

Osgood  returned  to  London  in  August  1943  and  continued  his 
work  in  the  Operations  Section  of  COSSAC  which  became  General 
Eisenhower’s  Headquarters  when  he  arrived  from  North  Africa  in 
January  1944.  He  says  he  was  “promoted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
April  Fools’  Day  1944.” 

The  Operations  Section  of  the  G3  Division  to  which  Osgood  was 
assigned,  was  charged  with  writing  the  directives  which  governed 
the  strategic  employment  of  three  Allied  Army  Groups,  and  in 
handling  matters  which  pertained  to  other  current  operations. 

In  September  1944  he  moved  to  Versailles  with  the  forward  head¬ 
quarters  of  SHAEF  (Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces)  and  subsequently  to  Reims  in  February  of  1945  where  the 
surrender  of  the  German  armed  forces  was  signed  in  May. 

His  last  assignment  was  with  the  Occupation  Forces,  Hq. 
IJSFET,  (IT.  S.  Forces  European  Theater)  at  Frankfort,  Germany. 

Edward  Osgood  returned  to  the  United  States  in  October  1945 
and  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  February  6,  1946. 

Bronze  Star  awarded  May  1945  by  Major  Gen.  H.  R.  Bull,  G4 
SHAEF. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Sicily,  Northern  France  and  Germany. 

Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre  (War  of  1940)  with  Palm. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CARL  CLIFTON  PAGE  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  on  May  13,  1943,  and  was  sent  to 
Parris  Island,  S.  C.  for  boot  training. 

On  July  16,  1943  as  Private  First  Class  he  was  sent  to  the  Naval 
Base  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  where  he  was  assigned  to  guard  duty. 
He  was  later  transferred  to  Naval  Air  Station,  Boca  Chica,  Fla. 
and  to  Naval  Operation  Base,  Key  West,  Fla.  where  he  was  also 
assigned  to  the  same  duty. 

Carl  Page  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  10,  1944  at 
Key  West,  Fla. 
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American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

JOHN  EDWARD  PAGE  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  on  August  15,  1942. 

His  first  assignment  Was  to  the  IJ.  S.  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.  I.  where  he  served  as  instructor  with  the  rate  of 
Boatswain’s  Mate  2/c. 

On  January  15,  1944  he  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Am¬ 
phibious  Training  Base,  Little  Creek,  Va.  At  this  base  men  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  LSM  (Landing  Ship  Medium).  John  Page 
continued  as  instructor  at  Little  Creek  until  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  November  7,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


MARTHA  RUTH  HUGGINS  PAGE  (Mrs.  John  E.  Page)  en¬ 
tered  on  active  duty  as  an  Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  (WAVES)  on  March  29,  1943.  She  was  sent  for  recruit 
training  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  (WR)  Hunter  College, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

She  was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  and  later  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.  I.  and 
attained  the  rate  of  Pharmacist’s  Mate  Second  Class  before  she  was 
honorably  discharged  August  15,  1944. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JAMES  PARKER,  2nd  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  February  5,  1942  and  entered  on  active 
duty  February  14,  1942.  He  was  sent  to  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  for  indoctrinational  training.  After  two 
months  he  was  sent  to  NAS,  Norfolk,  Va.  for  two  months  training 
in  air  operations,  then  to  NAS,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  as  Assistant 
Operations  Officer.  Next  he  served  as  Operations  Officer  at  NAS, 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  an  advanced  operational  training  station  for  fighter 
pilots. 

Approximately  a  year  later  he  was  transferred  to  NAS,  San 
Pedro,  Calif,  to  serve  as  Flight  Control  Officer;  here  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  Lieutenant-Commander.  His  principal  duty  here  was  the 
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expediting  of  delivery  of  naval  aircraft  from  the  factories  to  the 
carriers  at  a  time  when  they  were  badly  needed  in  the  Pacific 
Theater.  As  a  great  majority  of  these  planes  were  manufactured 
in  the  East  and  therefore  had  to  be  flown  across  the  country,  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  controls  had  to  be  devised  not  only  to  speed  their  delivery  but 
also  to  insure  their  safe  delivery  to  the  fleet. 

James  Parker,  after  a  couple  of  months  of  training  at  NAS, 
Alameda,  Calif,  in  air-sea  rescue  work,  was  sent  overseas  in  late 
August  1944.  He  served  as  Air-Sea  Rescue  Officer  on  the  staff  of 
Commander  Air,  Pacific  Fleet  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  then  was  sent 
to  Saipan  in  late  September  where  he  was  one  of  the  three  Air- 
Sea  Rescue  Control  Officers  who  directed  the  rescue  of  B-29’s  which 
were  just  starting  to  operate  against  Japan. 

He  took  part  in  the  operation  against  Iwo  Jima  serving  initially 
as  Combat  Air-Sea  Rescue  Officer  charged  with  the  rescue  of  pilots 
shot  down  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island.  He  was  sent  ashore  to  set 
up  a  land-based  air-sea  rescue  squadron  which  was  accomplished 
as  soon  as  the  air-field  was  cleared  of  the  Japs.  As  commanding 
officer  of  the  Task  Unit  he  remained  at  Iwo  for  six  months  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  his  unit  picked  up  729  pilots  and  crewmen  from 
waters  north  of  Iwo.  (Approximately  50%  of  these  were  off  the 
coast  of  Japan.) 

In  June  1945  he  returned  to  Guam  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Murray,  Commander  of  the  Marianas,  as  Air-Sea  Rescue  Offi¬ 
cer  for  the  Marianas.  At  the  time  of  the  Jap  surrender  he  was 
slated  to  serve  as  Combat  Air-Sea  Rescue  Officer  on  the  coming  in¬ 
vasion  of  J apan.  When  this  operation  was  called  off  he  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commander  be¬ 
fore  his  discharge. 

Bronze  Star  awarded  by  U.  S.  Navy  and  conferred  by  Commander 
of  the  Marianas  area. 

Bronze  Star  awarded  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  the  rescue  of  B-29 
and  P-51  pilots  operating  against  the  Empire. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Iwo  Jima. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ALFRED  WARREN  PARSONS  enlisted  as  a  Fireman  1/c  in  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  on  December  7,  1925.  He  was  assigned  to 
USCG  Base  7,  Gloucester,  Mass,  where  he  served  as  engineer  on  a 
patrol  boat.  He  was  appointed  Chief  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate  in 
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1927.  This  was  during  the  prohibition  era  and  the  Coast  Guard  was 
engaged  in  patrol  work  against  rum-runners  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
the  20th  Amendment.  Alfred  Parsons’  duties  took  him  from  Maine  to 
Mobile,  Ala.,  and  he  also  spent  a  year  on  a  patrol  boat  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  he  was  sent  to  Boston  on  recruiting  duty,  at 
which  time  he  had  the  pleasure  of  enlisting  his  nephew  George  A. 
Landers  in  the  Coast  Guard.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  recruiting 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  two  years  in  Denver,  Colo,  (where  he  was 
promoted  to  Warrant  Officer  in  May  1943)  and  later  transferred  to 
Los  Angeles,  also  on  recruiting  duty. 

In  December  1943,  Alfred  Parsons  was  ordered  to  the  USS  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugh  L.  Scott ,  a  Kaiser  ship  then  under  construction.  He 
helped  train  her  commissioning  crew  but  before  she  sailed,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  H.  S.  Army  LT  128  a  large  tug,  and  went  out  in 
her  as  Engineer  Officer. 

The  LT  128  was  sent  out  to  Noumea,  New  Caledonia  by  way  of 
Honolulu  with  her  engines,  which  were  old  and  improperly  cared 
for  by  the  former  contract  crew,  giving  constant  trouble.  She  had 
in  tow  an  empty,  high-riding,  3,500  ton  concrete  barge  which  was 
hard  to  manage.  The  combination  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  LT 
128.  The  engines  stopped,  and  the  drag  of  the  motionless  propellers 
and  the  weight  of  the  1800  feet  of  two-inch  towing  wire  running 
back  to  the  barge,  killed  the  tug’s  way  almost  at  once.  She  lay  there, 
rocking  in  the  swell  and  gradually  swinging  round  broadside  to  the 
barge,  which  kept  coming  on.  Down  below  Parsons  and  his  men 
worked  in  the  hot  and  silent  engine  room.  The  rest  of  the  crew  came 
topside  watching  the  tow  close  in.  The  barge’s  blunt  heavy  bow 
was  much  higher  than  the  tug’s  rail  and  her  weight  would  roll  them 
over  if  she  came  down  on  them.  The  barge  was  under  one  hundred 
yards  away,  less  than  a  minute’s  travel,  when  those  on  deck  heard 
the  rumble  of  the  starting  air  and  then  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  as 
the  cylinders  starting  firing  again.  All  hands  breathed  easier.  When 
the  LT  128  got  into  Honolulu,  they  spent  some  weeks  being  over¬ 
hauled  before  proceeding  to  Noumea. 

From  Noumea  to  Milne  Bay,  S.  E.  New  Guinea  the  128  towed 
a  3,500  ton  crane  barge  and  after  that  spent  months  along  the  New 
Guinea  coast  towing  barges  of  army  equipment  and  supplies,  cranes 
and  derricks. 

In  April  1945  Alfred  Parsons  was  commissioned  Ensign  and  the 
LT  128  began  her  long  slow  (4-knot)  trips  to  Tacloban.  Their  es- 
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cort  left  her  when  they  broke  down  off  Palau,  then  still  held  by  the 
Japs  except  for  a  small  beachhead  held  by  our  Marines.  The  tug 
caught  up  next  day. 

“We  returned  to  Hollandia,  New  Guinea  and  in  January  1945 
we  left  again  in  convoy  for  Leyte  with  158  tows  consisting  of  barges, 
cranes,  and  dry  docks.  Each  tug  was  given  its  position  in  the  con¬ 
voy  but  owing  to  wind  and  stormy  weather  the  barges  broke  loose. 
We  lost  56  barges,  lost  and  sunk.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  due  to 
wind  and  current,  we  had  gone  backward  40  miles  and  wround  up  at 
Hollandia  again.  The  Navy  stepped  in  and  gave  orders  to  the 
Army  that  in  the  future  no  tug  was  to  be  given  more  than  two  or 
three  barges,  depending  on  size.  We  had  been  loaded  up  to  five 
barges.  We  worked  all  through  the  Philippines,  Sabu,  Penang, 
Panay,  Mindanao,  Manila  and  Okinawa/’  In  the  course  of  his 
journeys  he  met  his  nephew  George  Landers’  ship  the  USS  Ingham 
several  times  and  the  two  men  had  dinner  together  on  the  LT  128. 

After  returning  to  the  States  in  October  1945  Alfred  Parsons 
reverted  to  his  last  permanent  enlisted  status  and  is  still  in  the 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  with  the  rate  of  Chief  Motor  Machinist’s  Mate. 
He  is  now  on  the  ITSCGC  Legare,  stationed  at  Wood’s  Hole,  Mass. 
Good  Conduct  Medal  with  3  stars 
American  Defense  Service  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Expert  Rifleman’s  Medal 
Expert  Pistol  Shot’s  Medal 

RICHARD  JOSEPH  PATCH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  March  12,  1946.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  Air  Corps  and  sent  to  the  3543rd  Army  Air  Forces  Base  Unit 
for  6  weeks’  basic  training  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  He  was  transferred 
to  Lowry  Field,  Colo,  for  a  10-week  Clerk-Typist’s  course. 

In  June  1946  he  was  assigned  to  Westover  Field,  Mass,  where  he 
had  the  duty  of  Work  Order  Clerk-typist  in  the  Airrcaft  Mainten¬ 
ance  Shops. 

Patch  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  on  November  1,  1946 
and  on  March  26,  1947  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  on  September  12,  1947. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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SAMUEL  SUMNER  PEABODY  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Forces 
on  April  13,  1946.  He  was  sent  to  Shepherd  Field,  Tex.  for  basic 
training  and  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  in  October  1946. 

On  June  26,  1946  he  was  ordered  to  Radio  Mechanics’  School  at 
Scott  Field,  Ill.  for  a  twenty-six  week  course.  On  February  2, 
1947  he  was  transferred  to  Radio  Repair  School  also  at  Scott  Field 
for  a  course  of  twelve  weeks. 

In  May  1947  he  was  assigned  as  Instructor  in  the  Radio  Repair 
School.  Here  he  received  his  rating  of  Corporal  in  June  1947.  At 
the  present  time,  September  1947,  he  is  still  at  Scott  Field. 

Peabody  expects  to  be  discharged  in  April  1949  at  the  end  of  his 
three-year  enlistment. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  GIFFORD  PEDRICK  was  commissioned  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  on  November  13,  1942.  He  entered  on  active  duty 
February  1,  1943  and  was  sent  to  the  Harvard  Communication 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  NTS  (Naval  Training  School),  Ft. 
Schuyler,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  Submarine  Chaser  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Miami,  Fla.  and  finally  to  Headquarters,  8th  Naval  District, 
New  Orleans  on  pre-commissioning  duty. 

Richard  Pedrick  went  out  on  the  new  PCE  845  when  she  left 
New  Orleans  on  March  1,  1944.  She  was  a  180-foot  anti-submarine 
warfare  vessel  with  similar  equipment  to  a  destroyer  escort.  She 
carried  a  crew  of  110  men  and  11  officers.  She  was  stationed  in  the 
So.  Atlantic  and  during  that  time  escorted  convoys  between  Trini¬ 
dad,  Recife,  Bahia,  Belem,  and  Rio  de  J aneiro.  She  participated 
in  a  killer  group  which  chased  a  German  sub  to  the  African  coast 
where  it  was  captured  by  a  CVE.  On  the  845  he  acted  as  Deck 
Officer,  Communications  Officer  and  Administration  Officer. 

In  January  1945,  PCE  845  passed  through  the  Canal  to  the 
Pacific  where  she  served  for  nine  months  and  took  part  in  the 
Philippine  campaign  where  her  duty  was  to  escort  convoys  between 
Ilollandia,  New  Guinea  and  Leyte,  P.  I.  She  also  escorted  supplies 
and  troops  between  Leyte,  Mangaren  Bay,  Batangas  Bay,  Manila, 
Subic  Bay,  Puerto  Princesoa,  Palawan,  Morotai,  and  Zamboanga. 
She  was  stationed  as  a  patrol  ship  for  a  month  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tawi  Tawi,  Zulu  Archipelago,  and  Borneo. 
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Richard  Pedrick  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  December  9, 

1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  HAZEN  PERRY  enlisted  in  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard  as  a  Private  on  October  5,  1939,  and  was  commissioned  2d 
Lieutenant  on  January  14,  1941.  He  was  inducted  into  Federal 
Service  with  the  26th  (Yankee)  Division  on  January  16,  1941. 

As  a  member  of  the  26th  Division  he  took  part  in  the  Carolina 
maneuvers  of  1941  and  the  Tennessee  maneuvers  of  1943. 

Perry  sailed  from  N.  Y.  on  August  27,  1944  and  landed  with 
the  rest  of  the  Yankee  Division  at  Utah  Beach  in  Normandy  on 
September  7,  1944.  He  had  been  promoted  to  Captain  in  April 
1943  and  commanded  Battery  C,  263rd  Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

“The  Division  was  the  first  to  land  directly  in  France  from 
America.  It  went  into  the  line  on  October  6  joining  General  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Third  Army  sixteen  miles  east  of  Nancy  and  remained  with 
the  Third  Army  through  210  consecutive  days  of  front-line  combat 
which  ended  on  May  8,  1945  when  the  German  Eighth  Army  laid 
down  their  arms  near  Linz,  Austria  as  the  last  German  resistance  in 
World  War  II  collapsed.  During  this  time,  the  26th  Division  was 
never  relieved,  fought  in  six  countries  and  suffered  19,000  casual¬ 
ties  out  of  an  original  complement  of  13,000  men. 

“The  26th  Division,  with  a  small  group  of  Infantry  Divisions 
and  the  4th  and  6th  Armored  Divisions,  spearheaded  the  Third 
Army’s  attack  from  the  Moselle  River  to  the  German  border  in 
October,  November  and  December,  1944;  the  crushing  of  the  south¬ 
ern  flank  of  the  German  breakthrough  in  the  Ardennes  (Battle  of 
the  Bulge)  December  1944  and  J anuary  1945 ;  the  cracking  of  the 
Siegfried  line  along  the  Saar  River  in  February  and  March  1945; 
the  crossing  of  the  Rhine  at  Oppenheim  on  March  23 ;  and  the  final 
‘rat-race’  through  Germany  into  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  which 
ended  on  May  8,  1945  when  forward  elements  of  the  26th  contacted 
advance  units  of  the  Red  Army  near  Budjevice  (Budweis),  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.” 

The  duty  of  the  Battery  was  to  “furnish  fire  support  to  the  in¬ 
fantry  whenever  called  upon,  and  to  always  be  in  a  position  to 
attack  any  targets  which  might  present  themselves.” 
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As  Battery  Commander,  Perry  was  responsible  for  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  Battery  at  all  times  and  for  the  performance  of 
all  its  members.  He  received  his  Majority  in  September  1945. 

John  Perry  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  January  29,  1946 
at  Ft.  Devens. 

Bronze  Star  awarded  by  General  Willard  S.  Paul  on  December 
16,  1944  for  exceptional  performance  in  completing  assigned 
fire  missions  against  enemy  action  east  of  Haney  from  27  Octo¬ 
ber,  1944  to  11  November,  1944. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Northern  France,  Ardennes,  Central  Bhineland,  Germany. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FRANK  RAYMOND  PEWS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  August  30,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  27th  Medical  Training  Battalion  at  Camp  Grant, 
Ill.  for  basic  training  and  then  joined  the  85th  General  Hospital 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  remained  with  this  unit  until  August  1945 
serving  as  Clerk  in  the  Registrar’s  Office.  From  Atlanta,  the  unit 
moved  to  Louisville,  Ky.  where  Pews  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
and  the  85th  General  Hospital  became  the  25th  General  Hospital. 

The  25th  General  Hospital  left  N.  Y.  for  foreign  service  on 
December  20,  1943.  They  crossed  to  Scotland  on  the  Queen  Mary 
and  were  stationed  in  England  for  seven  months  before  crossing 
to  France  on  July  26,  1944.  From  there  they  followed  into  Bel¬ 
gium  where  they  were  stationed  at  Liege  and  endured  asix  weeks 
of  constant  robot  bombing  (Fuzz  bombs’)  during  the  ‘Battle  of 
the  Bulge’”  (Ardennes  breakthrough).  Pews  was  promoted  to 
Sergeant  and  continued  as  clerk  in  the  Registrar’s  Office  of  the  25th 
General  Hospital.  Pews  trained  with  the  56th  General  Hospital 
for  service  in  the  Pacific.  When  the  Japanese  surrender  made  fur¬ 
ther  transfer  of  units  to  that  area  unnecessary,  he  returned  to  the 
States  serving  for  short  terms  with  the  76th  General  Hospital  and 
443rd  Medical  Collecting  Co.  as  he  moved  toward  home.  He  sailed 
from  Antwerp  in  November  1945. 

Frank  Pews  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass  on 
December  6,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Northern  France,  Rhineland  and  Ardennes. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  DANE  PHIPPEN  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  January  16,  1942. 
He  was  ordered  to  boot  camp  on  Gallups  Island,  Boston. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Boston  Harbor  Patrol  Base  from  which 
the  Picket  Patrol  was  operated.  “This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Coastal  Patrol  and  later  Submarine  Patrol  and  was  mostly  made  up 
of  Reserves  on  requisitioned  schooners  and  yachts.7’  This,  together 
with  guard  duty,  boarding  and  clearance  work,  was  all  a  part  of  his 
duty. 

During  this  time  several  promotions  had  come  his  way  and  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  IJSCG  Receiving  Base,  Boston,  his  rate 
was  Boatswain’s  Mate  1/c.  “In  this  rate,  shore  patrol  duty  was  a 
natural  and  this  with  several  months’  duty  on  the  Queen  Mary ,  then 
in  the  Charlstown  Navy  Yard  for  repairs,  completed  my  assignment. 

“When  shipped  overseas  in  September  1944,  Labrador,  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Greenland  were  my  destinations,  the  latter  being  a  long¬ 
term  assignment.  We  were  based  at  Bluie  West  One  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Greenland.  At  this  time  Greenland  was  the  weather  station 
of  the  world  and  on  a  convoy  lane  to  Iceland  and  Europe.  Being 
stationed  at  the  main  or  mother  base,  there  was  much  activity  in 
connection  with  the  base. 

“We  got  used  to  the  midnight  sun  and  the  darkness  of  winter  be¬ 
came  familiar.  Skiing  on  the  mountains  of  southern  Greenland  and 
on  the  ice-cap  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  life  at  the  Base.”  His 
duties  were  those  of  Chief  Master  at  Arms  and  Base  Censor. 

After  returning  to  the  States  at  the  end  of  hostilities,  Phippen 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Halfway  Rock  Light  Station  twelve  miles 
off  Portland,  Me.  where  a  radio  and  light  station  was  maintained. 
“After  sweating  out  the  rough  winter  of  1945-46  at  the  Light,  I  was 
discharged  just  four  years  to  the  day  of  enlisting.” 

Richard  Phippen  was  honorably  discharged  on  January  16,  1946 
in  Boston. 

Life  Saving  Commendation  awarded  by  Admiral  R.  R.  Waeshe, 
Commandant  USCG,  on  April  19,  1943. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


RICHARD  PRESTON  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  in  tlie 
United  States  Naval  Reserve  and  entered  on  active  duty  on  March 
I,  1942.  He  was  assigned  to  the  District  Intelligence  Office,  First 
Naval  District,  where  he  served  until  May  1944.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant  in  October  1942. 

For  several  months,  after  arriving  in  England  in  May  1944,  he 
acted  as  liaison  officer  between  U.  S.  Naval  Forces  in  Europe  and 
branches  of  the  British  Army,  serving  in  Liverpool,  London  and 
“way  stations.” 

In  October  1944,  having  been  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander,  he  was  assigned  duties  with  the  IJ.  S.  Naval  forces  destined 
to  participate  in  the  occupation  of  Germany.  This  duty  entailed 
considerable  traveling  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

“Planning  for  Allied  occupation  of  Germany  was  intensely  in¬ 
teresting,”  he  reports,  “inasmuch  as  there  were  no  precedents  to 
guide  one,  no  adequate  estimation  of  how  Germany  would  react  to 
defeat,  and  numerous  other  unknown  quantities  such  as  Russian 
participation,  extent  of  cooperation  between  services  and  Allies,  areas 
to  be  occupied,  etc. 

“I  was  eventually  attached  to  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Ex¬ 
peditionary  Forces  (SHAEF)  and  when  that  organization  moved 
forward  to  Frankfort,  Germany,  I  found  myself  with  Ted  Osgood 
and  Fred  Ayer,  Jr. — fellow  Wenhamites,  likewise  with  SHAEF.” 

His  next  assignment  was  duty  with  the  Commander,  U.  S.  Naval 
Forces,  Germany  where  he  was  attached  to  the  Naval  Division,  U.  S. 
Group  Control  Council  for  Germany,  with  headquarters  in  Berlin. 

“During  this  period  and  for  the  preceding  three  months,  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  in  my  jeep  ‘Roarin’  Bessie,’  flagship  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Jeepborne  Navy  (USJBN).  The  sudden  appearance  of  a  navy 
jeep  occasioned  caustic  observations  from  G.I.’s  no  matter  where. 
Usually  they  saw  the  blue  uniform  and  informed  me  that  the  Union 
Army  had  been  demobilized,  or  that  Patton  was  in  command,  not 
General  Grant.  Despite  such  remarks,  Army  hospitality  was  the 
best  part  of  this  duty!” 

Richard  Preston  came  home  in  October  1945  and  was  released  to 
inactive  duty  on  January  7,  1946. 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 
Expert  Pistol  Shot’s  Medal 


GORDON  AGASSIZ  PRINCE  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  September  1, 
1944.  He  was  sent  to  boot  camp  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Sampson,  N.  Y.  He  made  Seaman  2/c  on  September  19,  1944 
and  was  sent  to  the  H.  S.  Naval  Academy  Preparatory  School,  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Center,  Bainbridge,  Md.,  on  September  29,  1944. 

On  June  15,  1945  Gordon  Prince  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  sworn  into  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  a  Mid¬ 
shipman  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Expert  Rifleman’s  Medal 


NATHAN  DENNETT  PRINCE  enlisted  on  August  12,  1939  in 
the  IT.  S.  Army.  With  a  casual  detachment  of  about  100  he  was 
sent  to  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.  for  one  month’s  recruit  training,  after 
which  the  group  was  sent,  with  others,  to  the  Brooklyn  Army  Base, 
N.  Y.  for  preparation  for  overseas  transport  to  the  Philippines. 

For  the  next  48  days  the  home  of  the  800  odd  men  being  shipped, 
was  the  IT.  S.  Army  Transport  U.S.  Grant.  Ports  of  call  during  the 
voyage  were  Colon,  Balboa,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii,  Guam  and 
finally  Manila. 

At  Manila  the  remaining  casuals  were  assigned  to  Nichols  Field, 
Rizal,  P.  J.  or  Clark  Field  (heavy  bombardment). 

“I  was  assigned  to  the  20th  Air  Base  Group  at  Nichols  Field. 
Also  stationed  at  Nichols  Field  were  a  Pursuit  Squadron,  Head¬ 
quarters  Squadron  and  Observation  Squadron.  At  this  period  all 
planes  on  the  field  were  of  the  1933,  1934  vintage  and  older,  except 
for  the  addition  of  a  couple  of  squadrons  of  P-40  Pursuits,  a  few 
B-18s,  some  P-3 6s  taken  from  the  Swedish  Government  and  a  C-39 
cargo  plane.  These  comprised  the  bulk  of  our  defensive  force.  With 
the  exception  of  the  B-17s  brought  in  by  the  19th  Bombardment 
Squadron,  just  a  short  time  before  war  was  declared,  this  was  our 
equipment!  When  the  Japs  attacked,  the  majority  of  these  planes 
were  caught  on  the  ground  at  Clark  Field  while  waiting  permission 
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to  get  into  the  air.  The  only  ones,  to  my  knowledge,  which  were 
able  to  fly  were  those  stationed  at  Delmonte  in  Mindanao.  This 
was  the  situation  all  over  the  island  of  Luzon.  The  3rd  Pursuit 
was  almost  completely  wiped  out  at  their  field  at  Eba  during  lunch 
time.  Clark  Field  was  hit  at  the  same  time. 

“Even  when  men  came  wandering  into  our  bivouac,  outside  of 
Nichols  Field,  in  a  dazed  and  ‘broken  spirit’  condition,  it  was  hard 
to  believe  we  were  actually  in  the  midst  of  war.  Nichols  Field  had 
been  hit  only  once  during  the  early  morning  of  the  day  after  the 
attacks  on  Clark  and  Eba  Fields.  From  that  day  on  it  wasn’t  hard 
to  believe  that  we  were  at  war,  as  the  Japs  hit  us  daily  at  11  A.  M. 
Our  men  used  to  set  their  watches  by  them,  they  were  that  precise. 
They  came  in  from  the  North  at  ideal  bombing  height  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  to  14,000  feet  and  plastered  us  daily,  with  negligible 
interference  from  our  single  ground  battery.  Our  other  ground 
defense  consisted  of  air-cooled  Lewis  machine  guns,  converted  50s 
and  a  few  water-cooled  30s  effective  against  low  altitude  strafing 
attacks  only.  Enough  cannot  be  said  of  the  courage  of  these  men 
who  took  up  the  battle  on  their  own  initiative  with  weapons  of  this 
type  and  with  the  odds  so  much  against  them.  I  might  add  that  at 
this  time  morale  remained  at  its  highest — there  never  was  a  doubt 
that  equipment  would  be  arriving  at  any  time  and  reverse  the  whole 
picture. 

“Fifth  columnists  ran  rampant  at  this  time  and  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  stop  them  unless  one  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  before 
they  started.  Manila  night  spots  carried  on  about  as  they  normally 
did.  It  seemed  that  no  one  wanted  to  admit  that  Manila  would  fall 
or  that  the  war  would  last  more  than  a  few  days. 

“Conditions  became  more  and  more  serious.  When  four  planes 
were  ordered  to  leave  I  had  orders  to  go  on  one  of  them  as  Radio 
Operator.  The  remaining  B-18s  and  the  C-39  were  to  be  used  to 
fly  pilots  to  Australia,  where  our  planes  and  supplies  were  being 
sent  following  the  attack  on  the  Philippines.  The  reason  I  was  sent 
was  because  I  had  made  the  same  flight  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  We  had  to  take  with  us  an  engine  for  a  B-17  of  the  19th 
Bombardment  Squadron,  which  was  grounded  at  Darwin  because  of 
engine  trouble.  It  was  our  plane’s  honor  to  fly  Capt.  Colin  Kelley 
back  with  us.  On  this  trip  out  we  left  Nichols  Field  on  December 
19,  1941  a  little  after  midnight.  From  there  we  went  to  Delmonte 
on  Mindanao,  staying  there  for  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  we 
went  to  Tarakan  in  Dutch  Borneo,  from  there  to  Balikpapan  in 
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Dutch  Borneo,  over  to  Makassar  in  Celebes,  down  to  Timor  and  on 
to  Darwin  in  Australia.  Our  attempted  return  to  the  Philippines 
failed  as  the  Japs  were  coming  south  too  fast.  We  were  able  to  get 
back  to  Balikpapan  where  the  Dutch  informed  us  that  everyone  was 
evacuating  Tarakan.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  return  to  Darwin. 

“Our  supplies  were  then  coming  in  at  Brisbane  and  other  ports  on 
that  coast  so  we  were  sent  there.  It  was  at  Archerfield  in  Brisbane 
that  the  21st  Troop  Carrier  Squadron  was  organized.  All  available 
ships  were  taken  over,  (if  they  could  carry  supplies)  and  the  squad¬ 
ron  was  formed.  A  couple  of  the  planes  were  new.  They  were 
C-53s  which  had  been  shipped  over  and  assembled  but  the  brunt  of 
the  loads  were  carried  by  the  ships  which  had  flown  south  from  the 
Philippines  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  By  the  standards  of  later- 
formed  squadrons,  I  doubt  if  any  of  the  planes  would  have  been 
allowed  to  fly.  At  this  time  it  was  a  necessity  and  the  flights  were 
made.  It  was  this  outfit  (the  21st  and  the  22nd)  which  made  the 
then  largest  movement  of  troops  by  air,  from  Australia  to  New 
Guinea,  the  bulk  of  a  division  being  moved.  It  was  an  outfit  that 
literally  lifted  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps.  The  Squadron  main¬ 
tained  routes  and  flew  anything,  anywhere  in  Australia  and  at  the 
same  time  had  planes  in  New  Guinea  to  supply  the  troops  who  were 
fighting  their  way  from  Port  Moresby  across  the  Owen  Stanleys 
to  Buna.  These  planes  were  rotated  in  order  to  give  the  same  type 
of  flying  and  flying  conditions  to  all.  Practically  all  the  supplies 
were  dropped  to  the  troops  in  the  Owen  Stanleys  from  an  altitude  of 
20  to  50  ft.,  sometimes  lower,  depending  on  the  pilot. 

“In  the  Coral  Sea  Battle  it  was  our  job  to  fly  gas  and  500  lb. 
bombs  to  the  base  at  Buna  for  use  by  the  planes  carrying  on  the 
direct  attack  against  the  Jap  ships. 

“In  July  of  1943  I  was  sent  back  to  the  States.  As  replacements, 
three  other  men  and  myself  were  sent  to  the  39th  Troop  Carrier 
Squadron  at  Camp  Mackall  in  North  Carolina.  This  was  a  base 
where  paratroopers  and  airborne  troops  were  trained.  After  several 
months  with  this  outfit,  I  was  transferred  to  the  314th  Troop  Carrier. 
We  were  supposedly  being  trained  for  action  in  England.  However 
this  didn’t  materialize  and  this  was  my  last  active  part  in  the  Air 
Corps. 

“If  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  become  embroiled  in  another 
war,  I  hope  it  won’t  be  Too  little  too  late’  as  was  the  watch-word  in 
the  early  part  of  the  South  Pacific  and  the  Far  East  Campaign.  A 
lot  of  fine  men  lost  their  lives  due  to  neglect  by  people  who  did  not 
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realize  the  position  we  tried  to  hold  with  so  little  support. 

“Let  me  say  in  closing  that  the  treatment  our  troops  received  in 
all  the  countries  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  that  could  be  given. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  a  very  fine  girl  in  Brisbane,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  who  later  on  became  my  wife,  Irene  Ellen  Hampson.” 

On  December  11,  1944  Nathan  Prince  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service,  because  of  arthritis,  after  some  weeks  at  Army  & 
Navy  General  Hospital  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  awarded  by  Lieut.  General  George  C. 
Kenney,  Fifth  Air  Force  “for  extraordinary  achievement  while 
participating  as  a  radio  operator  in  aerial  flights  in  the  New 
Guinea  area  from  April  1942  to  November  1942.  He  took 
part  in  more  than  fifty  missions,  dropping  supplies  and  trans¬ 
porting  troops  over  territory  that  was  continually  patrolled  by 
enemy  fighter  aircraft.  Often  landings  were  made  on  fields 
which  were  only  a  few  miles  from  J apanese  bases.  These  opera¬ 
tions  aided  considerably  in  the  recent  successes  in  this  theater.” 
Air  Medal  with  one  cluster 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  for  Coral  Sea  Battle 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  for  Philippine  Islands 
Distinguished  Unit  Badge  for  New  Guinea  Campaign 
Air  Crew  Member  Aviation  Badge 
Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Defense  Service  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Philippine  Islands, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Papua,  New  Guinea,  Northern  Solomons. 
Philippine  Defense  Ribbon  with  star  for  Philippines 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


SYDNEY  HARDY  PRINCE  entered  on  active  duty  as  an  Avia¬ 
tion  Cadet  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  January  9,  1943.  He  was 
sent  to  Williamstown,  Mass,  to  Flight  Prep  School  and  to  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  to  Pre-Flight  School.  His  next  assignment  was  to  NAS, 
(Naval  Air  Station),  Glenview,  Ill.  for  primary  training  and  to  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  NAS  for  basic,  instrument,  and  advanced  training  in 
PBYs  (Catalinas).  From  there  to  Banana  River,  Fla.  for  opera¬ 
tional  training  in  the  PBM  (Martin  Mariner),  a  twin  engine  flying 
boat.  “This  training  was  mainly  to  check  us  out  in  the  PBM,  and 
while  doing  so,  give  us  patrols,  gunnery  hops,  night  and  day  celestial 
navigation  hops  and  bombing  runs.  All  this  prepared  us  for  the 
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foundation  of  a  squadron  which  was  grouped  and  designated  as  Pa¬ 
trol  Bombing  Squadron  (YPB)  25  at  Harvey  Point,  N.  C.  where 
we  had  our  shake-down  training/’ 

Hardy  Prince  went  overseas  with  his  squadron  and  they  trained 
at  HAS  Kaneohe,  Oahu,  an  advanced  operational  area,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  November  1944.  His  duties  were  varied  and  he  acted 
as  Pilot,  Navigation,  and  Photo  Officer. 

“In  November  1944  the  Squadron  winged  up  to  Leyte  Bay,  P.  I. 
where  the  suicide  divers  were  sent  by  the  Japs  as  a  typical,  but 
rather  ineffective  bankruptcy  measure.  The  landing  area  was  rug¬ 
ged  but  we  still  sent  our  planes  out  in  all  weather,  including  one  un¬ 
forgettable  typhoon  which  we  flew  directly  through  to  check  on  a 
convoy,  rather  happily  one  of  ours,  returning,  as  we  later  heard, 
from  the  initial  siege  of  Okinawa.  The  work  at  Leyte  was  strictly 
patrol  and  anti-sub,  not  interesting,  but  essential.  During  the  greater 
part  of  our  time  in  the  Philippines  we  were  seaplane-tender-based, 
but  when  the  Seabees  got  it  squared  away  we  based  at  Jinamoc 
Island  in  Leyte  bay.”  Shortly  after  Chirstmas  of  1944  they  went 
to  Mangarin  Bay,  Mindoro,  where  they  took  part  in  China  Sea 
patrols  prior  to  the  Manila  invasion.  In  March  1945  they  returned 
to  Leyte  and  Hardy  Prince  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.). 

“While  stationed  on  Mindoro  the  Squadron  was  running  anti-sub 
and  anti-shipping  patrols  to  Hunan  Province  of  China  and  it  was 
on  one  of  these  patrols  that  our  PBM  ran  into  trouble  on  New 
Years’  Day  1945,  right  against  the  China  coast. 

“At  1300  (Philippine  Time)  (12  Midnight  EWT),  our  PBM 
flying  boat  developed  a  bad  oil  leak  in  the  port  engine  necessitating 
cutting  the  engine  and  feathering  the  propeller.  As  soon  as  possible 
all  unnecessary  gear  was  jettisoned  including  two  50  cal.  machine 
guns  and  about  1000  rounds  of  50  cal.  ammunition — this  in  territory 
with  enemy  planes,  and  we  with  one  engine  and  50  rounds  of  ammu¬ 
nition  left.  We  were  at  5000'  altitude  when  we  lost  the  engine  and 
I  managed  to  hold  the  plane  at  400'  altitude  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  650  miles  back  to  Mindoro. 

“We  made  a  single  engine  landing  at  Mindoro  with  exactly  three 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  tanks — so  little  that  we  had  to  be  towed  to 
a  mooring  buoy. 

“We  also  celebrated  Thanksgiving!” 

S.  Hardy  Prince  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  December  15, 

1945. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 
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Air  Medal  with  two  gold  stars  in  lieu  of  2nd  and  3rd  Air  Medals, 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  President  and  signed  by  Admiral 
O.  B.  Hardison,  U.S.H.  (ComAirPhilSeaFron)  for  35  specific 
flights  between  February  and  June  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Leyte  and  Luzon 
Operations. 

Philippine  Liberation  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Citation  accompanying  Air  Medal :  “For  extraordinary  achieve¬ 
ment  in  combat  area  where  enemy  aircraft  fire  was  expected  to  be 
effective  or  where  enemy  aircraft  patrols  usually  occurred.” 


CHAPLES  GOODEHOW  RICE  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  II.  S.  Haval  Reserve  on  May  18,  1942.  He  was 
commissioned  for  flight  duty  from  civil  life  as  he  held  various  civil¬ 
ian  flying  licenses  at  that  time.  After  a  brief  course  at  HAS 
(Haval  Air  Station),  Pensacola,  Fla.  he  was  ordered  to  HAS, 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  as  a  Flight  Instructor.  This  primary  flight 
training  base,  at  that  time,  had  a  flight  officer  personnel  of  about 
25  officers  which  was  expanded  to  over  150  during  the  next  eighteen 
months.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.)  while  at  this  base. 

At  the  end  of  1943,  Rice  was  ordered  to  Air  Ferry  Squadron  One, 
HAS,  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  H.  Y.  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
delivering  service  type  aircraft. 

“The  Ferry  Squadrons  (those  in  the  H.S.A.  located  at  Hew  York, 
Columbus,  and  San  Pedro  and  designated  VRF-1,  2  and  3  respec¬ 
tively)  were  organized  near  aircraft  manufacturing  centers.  Later 
on  during  the  war  these  ferry  squadrons  were  taken  under  the  wing 
of  HATS  (Haval  Air  Transport  Service  Command).  At  its  peak 
VRF-1  had  over  800  pilots  who  were  in  constant  motion  across  the 
country  with  service  type  aircraft  (F6F,  TBM,  F4U,  PBM,  SB2C, 
etc.)  delivering  them  mostly  to  West  Coast  ports  for  shipment  to  the 
Pacific.  ‘War  Wearies’  were  flown  back  to  be  used  by  training 
schools  in  Florida,  Texas  and  other  locations.” 

In  1944  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant.  At  about  the  same  time, 
a  training  school  for  the  Ferry  Command  was  started  at  HAS,  Wil¬ 
low  Grove,  Pa.  He  was  ordered  there  as  one  of  the  ten  original  in¬ 
structors.  His  duties  included  instrument  flight  instruction,  check¬ 
ing  pilots  in  various  type  aircraft  and  ground  school  instruction. 

In  the  summer  of  1945  he  was  transferred  to  training  school  at 
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NAS,  Dallas,  Tex.  where  he  remained  until  shortly  after  V-J  Day. 
This  was  followed  by  a  short  tour  of  duty  as  one  of  the  officers  in 
charge  of  enlisted  men’s  discharge  barracks  at  NAS,  Norman,  Okla. 
Charles  G.  Rice  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  February  1,  1946. 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


NEIL  WOODBURY  RICE,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  in  which 
he  served  as  Ensign  in  the  Naval  Air  entered  on  active  service  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  April  26,  1942.  Due  to  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  Alaska  and  his  many  years  of  experience  there,  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  Major  and  attached  to  the  Hq.  Army  Air  Forces, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  spent  a  large  part  of  1942  and  1943  in 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  projects  connected  with  Air 
Force  problems.  In  April  1943  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  He  was  later  sent  to  Australia,  New  Guinea  and  the  Solo¬ 
mon  Islands  on  a  special  mission.  As  the  result  of  this  trip  he  was 
hospitalized  and  after  sick  leave,  was  released  from  active  duty  on 
August  25,  1944. 

Legion  of  Merit  awarded  by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  “While  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Assistant  Chief  of  Air 
Staff-2,  Headquarters,  Army  Air  Forces,  from  April  1942  to  July 
1944,  Colonel  Rice  rendered  exceptionally  outstanding  services  to 
the  Commanding  General,  Army  Air  Forces,  as  an  expert  consultant 
on  Arctic  conditions  and  problems.  His  initiative,  ingenuity,  unique 
knowledge  and  extreme  devotion  to  duty  were  contributing  factors 
to  the  successful  maintenance,  use  and  improvement  of  Alaskan  and 
Aleutian  airfields.” 

Legion  of  Merit 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  and  three  stars. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ARTHUR  G.  RICHARD  entered  on  active  duty  as  Apprentice 
Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  July  19,  1946.  He  was  sent 
to  Bainbridge,  Md.  for  Recruit  Training  and  then  as  Seaman  2/c 
went  through  storekeeper  school,  also  at  Bainbridge. 

Richard  was  ordered  to  Norfolk,  Va.  for  assignment  and  on  Jan¬ 
uary  24,  1947  he  was  sent  to  NAS  (Naval  Air  Station),  Argentia, 
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Newfoundland,  where  his  “duties  included  servicing  planes.”  He 
expects  to  be  discharged  in  May  1948. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  RICHARD  entered  on  active  duty  on  July 
16,  1946  as  a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
sent  for  basic  training  to  Ft.  Bel  voir,  Va. 

On  November  7,  1946  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Army 
Transport,  USS  Marine  Jumper *,  landing  at  Inchon,  Korea  where 
he  was  assigned  to  the  3362nd  Engineer  Base  Survey  Company  at 
Kunsan  and  billeted  in  a  rice  warehouse. 

“The  Japanese  surveyed  Korea  about  30  years  ago  putting  bench 
marks  (small  square  markers)  on  the  highest  point  of  each  moun¬ 
tain.  The  Army  checked  this  survey  in  order  to  make  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  map  of  Korea.  This  was  done  by  planes  taking  photographs  of 
the  area.  The  flight  strips  covered  an  area  two  miles  wide  and  forty 
miles  long.  These  photographs  were  given  to  the  3362nd  Engineers 
who  sent  out  small  field  parties  who  climbed  the  mountains,  located 
the  Japanese  markers  and  pin-pointed  them  on  the  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs.” 

The  3362nd  was  de-activated  and  Richard  was  transferred  to  the 
657th  Engineer  Survey  Battalion  stationed  further  north  at  Yung- 
Dong-Po.  The  duty  of  the  unit  was  the  same  only  in  the  Yung- 
Dong-Po  area. 

Richard  returned  to  the  States  and  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Et.  Lawton,  Wash,  on  November  18,  1947. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

Army  of  Occupation  Medal 
*Dana  Dodge  went  out  on  the  same  ship. 


LINDRETH  TEMPLE  ROBERTS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  May  22,  1942.  After  basic 
training  with  C  Battery  57th  Battalion  at  Anti-Aircraft  Replace¬ 
ment  Training  Center,  Camp  Callan,  Calif.,  he  was  transferred 
September  1,  1942  to  C  Battery,  55th  Battalion  as  Corporal  and 
instructor.  He  was  promoted  to  Platoon  Sergeant  March  22,  1943. 
In  May  1944  he  was  ordered  to  AAATC  (Anti-Aircraft  Artillery 
Training  Center)  Ft.  Bliss,  where  he  served  as  Section  leader  of  B 
Battery,  599th  Battalion  until  his  discharge. 
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In  December  1944  the  Battalion  was  shipped  to  England  where 
they  were  stationed  at  Thatcham,  working  Italian  prisoners  at  a 
Supply  Depot. 

“On  March  1,  1945  the  599th  Anti-Aircraft  Automatic  Weapons 
Battalion  (M)  furnished  AA  protection  for  the  XII  Corps  (Third 
Army)  Rhine  River  crossing  at  Oppenheim.  The  gun  section  moved 
into  position  in  a  congested  blackout  and  began  firing  at  once.  In 
spite  of  casualties,  guns  hit  and  repeated  attempts  by  enemy  aircraft 
to  destroy  our  bridges,  the  battalion  managed  to  defend  the  crossing 
and  to  bring  down  enemy  planes.  The  bridges  remained  intact,  and 
the  Third  Army  troops  crossed.  Besides  their  usual  work  of  pro¬ 
tecting  Army  installations,  the  Unit  took  on  the  extra  work  of  haul¬ 
ing  vitally  needed  gasoline  and  personnel  reinforcements  to  forward 
armored  and  infantry  units  during  this  critical  period.  They  were 
commended  by  General  Patton.  Although  this  was  their  first  en¬ 
gagement,  D  Battery  moved  into  position  without  mishap  and  suf¬ 
fered  no  casualties. 

“After  Y-E  Day  (May  8,  1945)  high  pointers  of  the  599th  were 
sent  home.  They  were  replaced  by  men  from  other  units  and  were 
preparing  to  go  to  the  Pacific.  This  was  called  off  on  Y-J  Day.” 

Lindreth  Roberts  returned  to  the  States  with  Battery  B,  808  Field 
Artillery  in  October  1945.  He  was  honorably  discharged  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1945  at  Ft.  Dix,  X.  J. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Rhineland  and  Central 
Europe. 

World  War  II  Yictory  Medal 


JOSEPH  W.  RUTTER*  entered  on  active  duty  as  an  Aviation 
Cadet  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  Army  Air  Forces,  on  March 
2,  1943.  He  was  sent  for  flight  training  to  the  Western  Training 
Command,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  On  completing  his  training  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  2d  Lieutenant  January  7,  1944  and  assigned  to 
the  49th  Bombardment  Group,  Morris  Field,  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

As  Pilot  of  an  A-20  light  bomber  of  the  312th  Bombardment 
Group  (L)  he  flew  “20  missions  against  Japanese  positions  on  Xew 
Guinea  and  44  missions  against  airfields  and  ground  positions  in 
the  Philippines.” 

Joseph  W.  Rutter  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  on  February 

•This  paper  is  based  only  on  facts  obtained  from  the  first  questionnaire. 
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6,  1945  and  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  July  21,  1945. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  awarded  for  Clark  Field  Raid,  Philip¬ 
pines,  January  7,  1945. 

Two  Air  Medals  for  200  hours  of  combat  flying. 

Unit  Citation  for  knocking  out  airfields  in  Formosa. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Netherlands  In¬ 
dies,  Philippines  Campaign,  Japanese  Mandates,  Japanese  Em¬ 
pire,  Central  Pacific. 

Philippine  Liberation  Ribbon  with  star  for  Luzon. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

GEORGE  VINCENT  SARGENT  was  commissioned  Ensign  in 
the  United  States  Naval  Reserve  in  April  1937  and  entered  on 
active  duty  on  May  12,  1941.  He  was  sent  to  NAS  (Naval  Air 
Station),  Newport,  R.  I.  for  training  and  assigned  to  the  USS  West 
Point,  a  transport,  in  June  1941  remaining  with  her  until  February 
1944.  During  that  time  the  ship  was  engaged  in  transporting  troops 
to  Scotland,  North  Africa,  India,  Egypt,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Guadalcanal,  Hawaiian  Islands  and  returning  wounded  and  refugees 
to  the  United  States. 

The  West  Point  took  part  in  the  evacuation  of  Singapore  and 
George  Sargent  describes  this  as  follows : 

January  28,  1942 

“On  board  USS  West  Point.  Steamed  through  Sunda  Straits 
(between  Java  and  Sumatra)  with  four  other  transports  and  five 
British  warships  heading  for  Singapore  to  disembark  troops  and 
take  aboard  evacuees.  Japs  only  60  mi.  from  Singapore — we  still 
have  300  mi.  to  go.  Leaving  Sunda  Straits,  we  formed  in  column 
to  pass  through  narrow  Banka  Strait  (between  islands  of  Banka  and 
Sumatra).  At  12  noon,  lone  Jap  bomber  dropped  bombs — no  hits. 
However,  Japs  had  spotted  us.  Heard  Jap  woman  broadcast  to¬ 
night  that  Japs  had  complete  control  of  Sunda  Straits — wonder  how 
we  got  through ! 

January  29,  1942 

“Docked  at  Singapore  at  8.30  A.  M.  At  11  A.  M.  Air  raid  alarm 
sounded — saw  three  formations  of  Jap  bombers  coming  in  from 
North;  about  54  planes,  no  opposition — too  high  for  AntiAircraft 
fire — British  had  but  few  fighter  planes  to  intercept.  Bombers  con¬ 
centrated  on  Naval  Base — did  not  bother  us. 

January  30,  1942 

“At  11  A.  M.  Air  raid  alarm  sounded — nine  Jap  bombers  came 
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down  along  the  docks,  dropping  their  bombs.  None  hit  us — landed 
alongside,  ahead  and  astern,  enveloped  in  smoke.  They  hit  trans¬ 
port  USS  Wakefield  astern  of  us — 6  killed,  6  wounded.  At  11. 36 
started  taking  on  evacuees,  women,  children  and  old  men,  all  races, 
creed  and  color.  At  12  noon  air  raid  alarm  sounded — evacuees  start¬ 
ed  to  get  panicky.  Dock  crowded  with  women  and  children,  thought 
Japs  were  back  to  finish  job  they  started.  No  bombs  dropped  on 
docks.  Left  dock  at  6  P.  M.  with  a  whole  skin. 

January  31,  1942 

“ Steaming  out  toward  Sunda  Straits — still  holding  our  breath. 

February  1,  1942 

“Out  through  Sunda  Straits  and  into  Indian  Ocean. 

February  4,  1942  (Epilogue) 

“Baby  born  aboard  ship  today  to  one  of  the  evacuees — it  was 
named  West  Point  Leslie  Shelldrake !” 

George  Sargent  served  as  Division  Officer,  Senior  Watch  Officer 
(bridge)  and  Troop  Management  Officer.  His  last  duty  on  board 
was  Gunnery  Officer  and  Head  of  Department.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lt.  (j.g.)  in  July  1941  and  Lieutenant  in  July  1942. 

In  February  1944  he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Chiwawa  (AO 
68),  a  fleet  tanker.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  Commander  in 
March  1944  and  served  as  Executive  Officer  of  the  Chiwawa  until 
November  1945.  The  Chiwawa  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  South¬ 
ern  France  standing  by  to  refuel  the  warships  and  transports  taking 
part  in  the  landing  of  troops. 

George  Sargent  was  promoted  to  Commander  January  1,  1946 
and  released  to  inactive  duty  February  2,  1946. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  Bronze  A 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  evacuation  of 
Singapore. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Invasion  of  Southern  France. 

Philippine  Defense 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


THORNDIKE  KIMBALL  SARGENT  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  March  2,  1942.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  the  78th  Air  Base  Squadron,  Moody 
Field,  Ga.  for  basic  training  and  to  Dow  Field,  Bangor,  Me.  for 
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overseas  training.  This  consisted  of  achemical  warfare  drill,  rifle 
practice,  camouflage  and  various  topics  of  orientation.”  From  there 
he  was  sent  to  Grenier  Field,  Manchester,  N.  H.  awaiting  orders 
and  transportation  to  port  of  embarkation  and  finally  to  Camp 
Patrick  Henry,  Ya.  for  processing  for  overseas  duty. 

On  November  30,  1944  he  sailed  from  Newport  News,  Ya.  with 
an  AAF  unit  on  the  SS  William  S.  Blount  and  landed  at  Naples, 
Italy.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  Augusta,  Sicily  awaiting  orders 
which,  when  they  came,  ordered  him  to  report  to  the  19th  Replace¬ 
ment  Depot  at  Marchanese,  Italy.  The  Replacement  Depot  assigned 
him  to  the  1417th  AAF  Base  Unit  at  Capodicino  Airport,  Naples 
which  (January  1944)  was  engaged  in  ferrying  supplies  for  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  from  the  port  of  Naples  to  airfields  all  over  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 

Sargent  had  been  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant  in  August  1943  and 
as  Air  Corps  Supply  Technician,  his  duty  was  to  issue  aircraft  tools 
and  parts  for  aircraft  maintenance  for  shipment  to  airfields  in  the 
ETO. 

As  our  front  advanced,  the  1417th  Air  Forces  Base  Unit  moved 
north  and  operated  from  the  Campino  Airport  at  Rome.  From 
this  airfield  Bologna,  Italy,  and  other  targets  which  prevented  our 
taking  the  Po  Yalley,  were  bombed. 

Thorndike  Sargent  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November  and 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  on  November  15, 
1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Naples-Foggia  and  Rome-Arno  Campaigns. 

World  War  II  Yictory  Medal 


OLIYER  DOWNIE  SAWYER  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  on  April  11,  1939.  He  went 
to  boot  camp  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Training  Station  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
and  from  there  to  the  USS  Texas  (BB  35)  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Communications  Division.  The  Texas  was  at  that  time  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Patrol  Force,  U.  S.  Fleet.  Sawyer  made  Radioman 
3/c  on  September  13,  1940  and  three  months  later  the  Patrol  Force 
was  renamed  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  Admiral  Ernest  King  com¬ 
manding.  During  June  and  July  1941,  the  Texas  was  on  Neutrality 
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Patrol,  spotting  German  subs  and  reporting  them.  She  was  then 
overhauled  and  modernized  for  the  African  Invasion. 

Sawyer  made  Radioman  2/c  on  November  1,  1942,  and  a  week 
later  they  hit  Mehdia,  Port  Lyautey  in  French  Morocco,  with  the 
Texas  providing  the  heavy  fire  support. 

The  “Mighty  T?s”  next  major  action  occurred  during  the  20  days 
June  5  to  25  of  the  Normandy  landings  in  1944.  At  Bayfleur, 
north  of  Cherbourg,  the  Army  was  held  up  by  heavy  guns,  and  mines 
prevented  additional  landings  and  close-in  fire  support.  The  Texas 
with  other  ships  was  ordered  to  knock  out  the  guns  and  also  to  cover 
the  minesweepers  sent  in  to  clear  the  beaches.  RAF  Spitfires  flew 
air-support  and  spotted  for  them.  Shortly  after  they  opened  fire, 
a  German  battery  of  heavy  railroad  guns  began  ranging  on  them 
from  hidden  positions.  The  lighter  ships,  outmatched,  were  ordered 
to  retire,  except  for  the  American  destroyers  ordered  to  make  smoke 
to  conceal  the  Texas  and  the  British  minesweepers  ;  and  the  Texas 
took  on  the  battery  alone.  Her  orders  were  to  clear  the  channel,  pro¬ 
tect  the  destroyers  and  minesweepers  and  in  doing  so  draw  enemy 
fire,  and  bring  the  destroyers  and  minesweepers  home.  In  spite  of 
the  smokescreen  and  the  fact  that  their  radar  was  blocked,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  straddled  her  time  after  time,  hitting  her  twice,  setting  her 
afire  aft,  and  spraying  the  topsides  with  shrapnel.  As  her  guns  got 
hot  and  her  range  shortened,  she  went  in  to  14,000  yards.  When 
the  minesweepers  had  completed  their  job.  the  force  withdrew,  after 
3  hours  of  a  land  versus  water  battle  that  by  all  previous  naval  ex¬ 
perience  should  have  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the  battleship. 
“After  the  action  was  over,  the  commander  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Minesweepers  sent  us  a  message  thanking  us  for  the  support  we  gave 
his  ships.” 

Sawyer’s  job  during  this  operation  was  operating  communica¬ 
tions  with  RAF  spotting  planes.  The  radiomen’s  job  as  a  whole, 
consisted  of  maintaining  communications  within  the  ship,  with  the 
RAF  Spitfires  and  with  the  shore  fire  control  parties. 

With  the  damage  temporarily  repaired,  the  Texas  a  month  later 
supported  the  landing  at  St.  Tropez  in  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  Sawyer  was  advanced  to  RM  1/c  and  the  Texas  steamed 
home  for  overhaul.  Still  with  the  Texas ,  he  was  sent  to  the  Pacific. 
The  ship  arrived  in  time  to  provide  fire  support  and  anti-aircraft 
protection  at  Iwo  Jima,  and  at  Okinawa  during  the  Kamikaze  raids. 

Sawyer  was  transferred  to  shore  duty  after  Iwo  Jima  and  was 
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honorably  discharged  August  9,  1946.  He  reenlisted  in  the  Navy 
November  5,  1946. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  A  for  North  At¬ 
lantic  Operations,  1941. 

American  Campaign  Medal  with  2  stars  for  Neutrality  Patrols. 
European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Algeria-Morocco  Landings,  Invasions  of  Normandy, 
Southern  France. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Iwo  Jima. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


PAUL  ALDPICH  SEAPS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  October  8,  1942.  He  was  sent  as  a 
Casual  Unassigned  to  Co.  P,  57th  Medical  Peplacement  Training 
Center,  20th  Battalion,  Camp  Barkely,  Tex.  for  indoctrination  and 
then  to  Co.  B,  1st  Battalion,  Casual,  Jackson  Barracks,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  for  further  training  awaiting  embarkation. 

On  April  10,  1943  he  embarked  for  overseas  and  was  assigned  to 
the  Medical  Detachment  of  Headquarters  and  Service  Co.,  Trinidad 
Sector  and  Base  Command  at  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 
where  he  remained  until  April  1944.  His  duty  was  in  the  Sector 
Surgeon’s  Office  where  he  served  as  File  Clerk,  Statistical  Clerk  and 
Assistant  Chief  Clerk  all  in  Medical  Administrative  work.  He  was 
promoted  to  T/5  in  July  and  T/4  in  December  (Technician  5th 
and  4th  grade). 

“The  patients  were  almost  entirely  local  personnel.  Some  were 
taken  from  ships  and  airplanes.  A  few  were  battle  casualties  being 
flown  back,  who  had  to  stop  for  emergency  treatment.” 

He  was  transferred  to  Atkinson  Field,  British  Guiana,  South 
America,  where  he  arrived  April  13,  1944.  He  was  assigned  to 
Hq.  and  Service  Co.,  British  Guiana  Base  Command.  This  was  a 
change  from  medical  work.  Paul  Sears  was  promoted  to  Technical 
Sergeant  in  May  1944  and  to  Master  Sergeant  in  December  1944. 

Atkinson  Field  is  27  miles  from  Georgetown  in  the  jungle  border¬ 
ing  the  Demerara  River.  “All  the  patients  were  local  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  personnel  from  ships  or  airplanes  stopping  there. 

“The  airfield  was  one  of  the  chain  of  fields  on  the  ‘Southern 
Route’  (Miami,  Puerto  Pico,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  Brazil, 
Ascension,  Accra  and  up  to  Europe  or  across  to  India). 

“Lack  of  roads  and  transportation  necessitated  a  hospital  of  some 
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sort  at  every  Army  post  or  base.  A  small  installation  would  have  a 
ten-bed  dispensary,  and  a  large  installation,  a  station  hospital/’ 

As  Sergeant  Major  in  the  Adjutant’s  Office,  Sears’  work  was  still 
administrative  and  covered  the  operation  and  policy  of  the  Army 
Post.  He  supervised  the  administration  section  and  prepared  cor¬ 
respondence,  records,  forms,  reports  and  orders  for  the  entire  base. 
Like  many  others  he  says :  “Most  of  us  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
in  a  combat  area  but  our  job  was  where  we  were  sent  and  there  was 
no  way  to  get  transferred  because  of  the  shortage  of  personnel  and 
ships. 

“My  most  enjoyable  experience  was  flying  back  to  the  United 
States  taking  only  10  hours  compared  to  16  days  by  convoy.” 

Paul  Sears  was  honorably  discharged  into  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  on  November  22,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


PHILIP  T.  SHACKELFORD  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  February 
25,  1942.  He  was  sent  for  training  to  Manhattan  Beach,  N.  Y. 
His  first  assignment  was  to  the  Salem  Air  Base  at  Salem,  Mass,  and 
from  there  to  Gloucester,  Mass.  Next  lie  went  to  Searsport,  Me., 
where  he  assisted  in  loading  ammunition  on  European-bound  ships. 

In  November,  1944  Shackelford  left  for  the  Pacific  area  on  the 
USS  Joseph  T.  Dickman ,  and  in  that  same  month  was  promoted  to 
Seaman  1/c.  He  took  part  in  the  initial  landing  on  Okinawa,  in 
which  his  ship  was  one  of  those  carrying  in  the  Marines.  “Kamikaze 
planes  were  most  numerous  at  this  time  and  a  serious  menace  to  all 
shipping.  About  2000  of  them  were  shot  down  in  6  days  off  Okina¬ 
wa,  though  many  more  were  able  to  inflict  severe  damage.” 

Shackelford  returned  to  the  States  in  December,  1945,  after  his 
ship  had  touched  at  almost  every  island  outpost  of  the  Pacific.  “The 
Dickman  stopped  at  the  Philippines  on  its  way  home  to  bring  back 
British  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  who  had  been  flown  from  Japan 
to  Manila.  They  were  starved  and  in  pitiable  condition.” 

Philip  Shackelford  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
on  January  25,  1946  at  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Okinawa. 

Expert  Rifleman’s  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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ROBERT  WIHFORD  SMITH  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on  July  29,  1943.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  for 
basic  training  and  to  Lowry  Field,  Colo,  for  training  as  an  Air 
Force  photographer. 

On  February  2,  1944  he  went  overseas  and  on  arrival  in  England 
he  was  stationed  at  the  American  Air  Force  Base  at  Denton  where 
he  was  promoted  to  Private  First  Class  and  served  as  materiel 
checker  at  the  railhead. 

On  February  4,  1945  he  was  re-assigned  at  his  own  request,  and 
transferred  to  the  79th  Infantry  Division.  He  crossed  to  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  April  1945  where  he  joined  his  outfit,  and  fought  as  a 
rifleman  through  the  Battle  of  Central  Germany.  Later  he  was 
transferred  to  the  1st  Battalion,  26th  Infantry,  1st  Division,  also  as 
a  rifleman. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  Smith  remained  in  the  Army  of  Occupa¬ 
tion.  He  was  stationed  at  Nuremburg  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Security  Guard  he  was  assigned  to  Guard  duty  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice  and  witnessed  some  of  the  war  trials  of  the  German  leaders, 
including  Goering. 

Regarding  this  unusual  experience,  Smith  says,  “The  court  ses¬ 
sions  opened  at  the  Palace  of  Justice  at  9.30  A.  M.  The  prisoners 
were  seated  opposite  the  judges’  bench  with  interpreters’  booths  on 
the  right  of  the  bench  and  spectators’  seats  on  the  left.  The  ob¬ 
servers’  seats  were  each  fitted  with  headphones  with  dials  attached 
to  bring  in  the  French,  Russian,  German  and  English  translations. 
The  judges’  bench  was  occupied  by  representatives  of  the  major 
powers,  United  States,  Britain,  Russia  and  France.  Justice  Robert 
Jackson  presided  for  the  United  States.  He  made  a  very  impressive 
appearance  in  his  judicial  robes. 

“The  attitude  of  the  Tribunal  was  one  of  determination  that  right 
should  triumph  over  the  multiple  wrongs  done  the  people  of  Europe. 

“The  prisoners  were  a  study  in  themselves.  The  once  mighty 
Goering  sat  slumped  in  his  seat  reduced  from  his  pompous  station 
as  well  as  in  avoirdupois.  Two-faced  Yon  Ribbentrop,  looking  very 
sad  for  someone  who  had  vowed  to  beat  us  to  our  knees,  sat  with  the 
rest,  eying  the  Tribunal  with  impassive,  crestfallen  countenance. 

“The  trials  were  opened  by  the  clerk.  The  French  complainant 
was  given  the  floor  which  he  held  till  adjournment.  He  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Tribunal  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  defendant,  Goering, 
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had,  with  force,  taken  a  great  number  of  men  from  France  as  slave 
laborers  and  had  murdered  a  great  many  of  those  abducted.” 

After  his  return  to  the  States,  Robert  Smith  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  March  21,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

French  Fourragere  awarded  to  1st  Division  for  Central  Germany. 
Belgian  Fourragere  awarded  to  1st  Division  for  Central  Germany. 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Central  Germany. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
Army  of  Occupation  Medal 


RAY  JAMES  STECKER,  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  reentered  the 
service  as  a  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  July  5, 
1941.  He  was  an  experienced  flyer  and  was  assigned  to  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  sent  as  Pursuit  Instructor  to  Air  Corps’  Advanced 
Flying  School  at  Craig  Field,  Selma,  Ala.  In  November  1941  he 
was  transferred  to  SEACTC  (South  East  Air  Corps  Training  Cen¬ 
ter),  ACS,  A-3  (Training  and  Operations)  where  his  duty  was 
mainly  supervision  of  flying  training. 

In  March  1943  he  went  overseas  as  Combat  Operations  Officer 
with  the  Ninth  Fighter  Command.  The  Unit  was  sent  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle-East  and  worked  with  the  British  8th  Army  through  the  desert, 
Tunisia  and  Sicily. 

In  June  1943  Stecker  was  ordered  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
British  8th  Army  at  Malta  to  prepare  and  plan  for  the  Sicilian  in¬ 
vasion  during  which  the  Ninth  Fighter  Command  supported  the 
Eighth  Army  in  its  landings  at  Pachino  in  Sicily. 

He  was  promoted  to  Colonel  in  January  1944  and  ordered  to  Lon¬ 
don  where  as  Combat  Operations  Officer  for  the  European  Con¬ 
tinent  he  worked  on  plans  for  the  invasion  of  Europe. 

Immediately  after  the  invasion  he  was  given  command  of  a  P-47 
fighter  group  and  moved  this  group  to  an  air  strip  on  the  beachhead. 
“From  there  missions  were  flown  supporting  the  ground  forces,  form¬ 
ing  cover  for  the  beaches  and  escorting  the  bombers. 

“During  the  advance  through  France,  Belgium  and  Germany,  the 
group  moved  fourteen  times  to  keep  up  with  the  Army”  and  per¬ 
formed  the  same  type  of  missions  with  Stecker  flying  sixty-five  mis¬ 
sions  himself. 

“On  the  morning  of  December  17,  1944,  the  387th  Squadron  of 
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the  365th  Fighter  Group  was  on  a  routine  mission  covering  the  front 
of  the  First  Army  in  the  Monschau  sector.  After  checking  in  with 
the  forward  liaison  officer  by  radio,  the  Squadron  started  a  patrol 
forward  of  the  bomb-line.  The  weather  was  bad  with  low  ceilings 
and  cloud  cover.  Soon  the  battle  area  would  not  be  suitable  for  air 
operations. 

“As  we  headed  into  the  enemy  area,  a  long  line  of  motor  vehicles, 
armor  and  troop  carriers  was  sighted  on  a  twisty  road  cut  through 
rough  terrain.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  these  could  be  enemy 
troops,  but  a  quick  check  verified  that  they  were,  and  close  to  the 
front  lines  of  the  division.  The  Squadron  leader  of  the  387th  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  penetration  of  the  panzer  army  that  Bundstedt 
was  sending  through  the  Ardennes.  Word  was  radioed  back  to  the 
forward  control  and  an  attack  made  by  the  Squadron.  Within  half 
an  hour  the  weather  had  closed  down  to  the  tree  tops  and  air  attacks 
could  not  be  made.  The  Battle  of  the  Bulge  was  on. 

“For  a  week  the  penetration  continued  with  advance  units  of  the 
panzers  reaching  the  Meuse  river.  Fighter  bombers,  medium  and 
heavy  bombers  were  powerless  to  help,  due  to  the  zero-zero  weather. 
When  advance  units  threatened  our  forward  airfields,  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  field  personnel  to  defend  them.  Spare  airplanes 
were  set  up  at  cross  roads  and  covering  points,  with  the  tails  ele¬ 
vated  to  enable  the  wing  guns  to  be  depressed  on  the  areas.  Pilots 
were  kept  in  readiness  to  fire  the  eight  cal.  .50  machine  guns  in  the 
event  of  attack. 

“A  week  later,  the  group  was  called  upon  to  attempt  a  low-level 
attack.  In  flights  of  four  planes  they  were  sent  out  at  20-minute 
intervals,  ‘flying  on  the  deck/  as  the  weather  still  covered  the  area 
with  complete  cloud  cover  down  to  the  ground.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  hole  opened  to  allow  full  squadron  attacks  and  when  the  next 
day  brought  good  weather,  the  Air  Squadron  struck  with  all  its 
weight  and  continued  to  pour  it  on  until  the  last  enemy  unit  had 
been  wiped  out.  During  this  period  the  number  of  trucks,  armor  and 
auxiliary  vehicles  destroyed,  was  the  highest  of  the  war. 

“When  it  appeared  that  the  enemy  advance  had  been  stopped 
at  the  Meuse,  the  365th  Group  was  ordered  to  Metz  to  aid  General 
Patton’s  Third  Army  attack  against  the  southern  flank  of  the  enemy. 
On  Christmas  Day  the  group  moved  with  its  ground  echelon  travel¬ 
ing  day  and  night  to  make  the  trip  around  the  bulge.  With  icy 
roads  and  snow  storms  impeding  the  way,  the  move  was  hard.  The 
only  runway,  a  mesh  strip  laid  by  the  engineers,  was  covered  by 
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snow,  but  no  snow  removal  equipment  was  available.  War-weary 
airplanes  that  could  not  be  used  in  combat  were  started  up  and  the 
blast  from  their  propellers  was  used  to  blow  off  the  snow.  Pilots 
who  had  flown  their  planes  to  the  new  field  were  without  rations  or 
tents  until  the  ground  echelon  arrived.  They  flew  the  missions,  do¬ 
ing  their  own  servicing  and  maintenance. 

“On  January  1,  1945,  at  9.15  A.  M.,  two  squadrons  had  taken 
off  to  harass  the  retreating  Germans;  the  pilots  of  the  third  squad¬ 
ron  were  walking  out  to  their  planes,  when  without  warning,  a  force 
of  thirty  ME  109’s  came  over  to  strafe  the  field.  All  the  planes 
of  the  squadron  were  destroyed  in  this  attack.  Enemy  losses  were 
17  planes  from  the  ack-ack  defenses  of  the  field.  This  was  the  last 
effort  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  never  again  was  an  attack  made  against 
an  allied  airfield.” 

Ray  Stecker  returned  to  the  States  in  May  1945.  He  was  released 
to  inactive  duty  on  January  12,  1946. 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross  awarded  by  Ninth  Air  Force  for 
attacking  superior  number  of  German  aircraft,  resulting  in  21 
enemy  aircraft  shot  down  for  only  a  loss  of  two. 

Air  Medal  with  ten  clusters  for  missions  flown  over  Europe. 

Bronze  Star 

Commendation  Ribbon 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  with  cluster  awarded  to  his  group. 

French  Croix  de  Guerre  avec  Palme  awarded  by  General 
DeGaulle. 

Belgian  Croix  de  Guerre  avec  Palme 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for 
Middle  East,  Libya,  Tunis,  Sicily,  Italy,  Air  Offensive  Ger¬ 
many,  Normandy,  France,  Ardennes,  Germany. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


PHILIP  WINFIELD  STEVENS  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.,  Air  Forces,  October  7,  1942.  He  was 
sent  for  basic  training  to  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.  and  then  to  Bucking¬ 
ham  Field,  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.  where  he  became  a  high  altitude  flying 
instructor  and  remained  for  three  years  and  four  months. 

High  altitude  flyers  were  given  an  oxygen  course.  This  consisted 
of  a  lecture  on  the  effects  of  lack  of  oxygen  on  the  mind  and  body  of 
the  flyer;  precautions  to  be  taken,  signs  of  lack  of  oxygen  to  be 
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watched  for,  etc.  It  was  followed  by  a  demonstration  on  the  use 
of  oxygen  equipment  and  then  by  the  first  chamber  run  where  the 
pressure  was  lowered  to  simulate  high  altitudes.  Twenty  candidates 
were  run  through  at  a  time,  accompanied  by  two  instructors  to  in- 
struct  and  look  after  them.  Stevens  says,  aWe  all  wore  oxygen 
masks.  The  first  run  consisted  of  an  ‘ascent’  to  30,000  ft.  Usually 
three  men  from  the  20  were  picked  or  volunteered  to  ascend  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  oxygen  masks.  Each  was  given  simple  problems  to 
do,  such  as  1  +1  =  2  or  putting  dowels  in  holes.  The  effect  of 
lack  of  oxygen  was  visible  to  the  others  in  their  slow  movements, 
hestitation  and  inability  to  think.  This  was  continued  until  ‘sub¬ 
ject’  passed  out,  usually  within  two  or  three  minutes.  Oxygen  was 
then  administered  which  usually  revived  the  man  immediately.  If 
oxygen  did  not  revive  subject,  he  was  carried  by  instructors  into  an 
adjoining  air-lock  where  oxygen  ‘lowered’  the  altitude  and  the  man 
revived.  Some  were  unable  to  continue.” 

The  next  day  the  students  were  given  another  lecture  on  the  effect 
of  lack  of  oxygen  and  a  second  chamber  run.  This  time  “they  as¬ 
cended  to  30,000  ft.  for  one  hour,  then  up  to  38,000  ft.  for  10  min¬ 
utes.  If  subject  was  unable  to  continue  chamber  run  because  of 
symptoms  (mentioned  on  master  sheet)  he  was  put  in  lock  and 
brought  down  to  ground  level. 

“While  in  the  chamber  the  students  were  shown  by  the  instructors 
what  symptoms  of  lack  of  oxygen  to  watch  for,  as  failure  of  oxygen 
tank  to  operate  is  often  not  noticed  by  user.  Loss  of  color  (quickly 
restored  when  oxygen  was  given),  pain,  etc.  were  pointed  out.  Sub¬ 
jects  who  blacked  out  never  had  any  recollection  of  these  unconscious 
moments  and  always  insisted  to  the  others  in  the  class  that  they  had 
been  conscious  all  the  time,  an  excellent  and  obvious  lesson  to  the 
rest  on  the  need  for  care.  While  the  students  were  in  the  chamber 
they  were  given  review  on  oxygen  equipment  and  lectures  by  en¬ 
listed  men  sitting  outside  chamber  talking  through  a  radio  hookup.” 

Promotions  were  frozen  for  a  while  in  Stevens’  branch  of  the 
service,  but  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal,  May  1945 ;  Sergeant, 
October  1945,  and  Staff  Sergeant,  January  1946.  He  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  February  11,  1946  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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WARREN  STEVENS  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  TT.  S.  Naval 
Reserve  June  24,  1943.  He  was  sent  to  boot  camp  at  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Training  Station  at  Newport,  R.  I.  joining  the  USS  Niobrara 
(AO-72)  as  Seaman  2/c  in  August  1943. 

The  Niobrara,  an  auxiliary  oiler,  was  operating  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  She  traveled  with  the  convoys  and  task  forces  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  “freeing  the  fighting  fleets  from  dependence  on  land  bases, 
enabling  them  to  stay  at  sea  for  months  at  a  time  and  strike  at  will 
anywhere  in  the  oceans.  Methods  of  mid-ocean  refueling  were  used 
while  the  ships  were  on  the  move.  This  gave  the  fleet  unheard-of 
freedom  and  endurance  which,  as  much  as  its  size  and  firepower, 
made  the  IJ.  S.  Navy  a  new  kind  of  sea  weapon.” 

After  the  African  landings  the  ship  had  the  same  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  but,  for  a  while  Stevens  was  stationed  at  Oran  (Sep¬ 
tember  1943)  where  the  Niobrara  was  assigned  as  Station  Tanker. 
This  was  at  the  time  of  the  Anzio  landing,  and  convoys  of  troops 
and  materials  were  leaving  the  African  ports  for  Italy. 

Stevens  made  S  1/c  at  Aruba,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  where  the  ship  was  reloading  for  a  trip  back  to  Africa. 

The  ship  was  ordered  to  the  Pacific  on  April  24,  1944  where  she 
operated  with  TF-58  in  the  invasion  of  Peleliu,  Saipan  and  Leyte. 
In  these  invasions  the  Niobrara  stood  by  to  refuel  ships  and  at  Sai¬ 
pan  drums  of  oil  for  the  Marines’  use  were  landed  in  the  first  days 
of  the  invasion.  As  Storekeeper,  Warren  Stevens’  duty  was  to  go 
ashore  with  the  drums  and  turn  them  over  to  the  Marines. 

Stevens  was  assigned  to  Navy  #3256,  the  Naval  Supply  Depot  at 
Okinawa  in  September  1945,  where  he  worked  in  the  Radio  Supply 
Building  as  an  Electronic  Storekeeper  2/c.  His  last  duty  as  SK  2/c 
was  aboard  the  USS  Columbus  (CA-74)  which  patrolled  the  China 
Sea  after  V-J  Day;  and  on  April  1,  1946  in  Yokosuka  Harbor  he 
was  “one  of  the  few  who  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  Japanese  fleet  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Columbus.  This  operation  was  known  as  the  ‘Deep 
Six’  in  which  twenty-four  cherry  blossom  be-decked  submarines  were 
to  be  destroyed  by  gunfire  or  demolition.  Eighth  sub  to  be  destroyed 
was  the  famous  1-58  which  sank  the  USS  Indianapolis.  The  last 
submarine  to  be  destroyed,  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  Japanese 
underwater  fleet,  was  the  mammoth  1-402.  She  carried  four  sea¬ 
planes,  had  a  large  streamlined  hangar,  and  topside  catapult.  The 
1-402  was  sunk  by  accurate  and  spectacular  destroyer  gunfire  to  end 
an  interesting  and  gala  day.” 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Marianas,  Western 
Carolines,  Luzon,  and  Okinawa  Operations. 

Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 
European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FLORENCE  LILLIAN  STOBBART  was  commissioned  as  2d 
Lieutenant  and  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Nurse 
Corps  on  September  22,  1941.  Her  first  assignment  was  to  the 
Station  Hospital  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass,  where  she  did  two  months’ 
general  duty  as  charge  nurse,  four  months’  duty  in  the  prison  ward 
and  was  then  assigned  to  208th  General  Hospital  at  Ft.  Devens 
for  preparation  for  overseas  duty  with  this  unit. 

On  February  19,  1942  the  208th  General  Hospital  was  sent  to 
Iceland.  “We  sailed  from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  on  the  USS  Boringuen 
and  endured  a  rough,  cold  crossing.  Very  high  seas  and  storms 
were  encountered.  Huge  waves  broke  down  a  large  partition  where 
the  enlisted  men  were  in  bunks,  washing  overboard  a  great  deal  of 
equipment.  The  menace  of  submarines  was  with  us  both  crossing 
and  returning.  The  ship  finally  landed  at  Reykjavik  harbor  March 
8,  1942  and  the  208th  was  installed  in  Nissen  huts  joined  by  tun¬ 
nels.  This  hospital  was  taken  over  from  the  British  and  accom¬ 
modated  1000  to  1500  patients.  There  were  no  actual  battle  casu¬ 
alties  here,  most  of  the  cases  being  survivors  from  ships  that  were 
sunk,  to  be  treated  for  injuries  and  exposure,  accident  cases,  psy¬ 
chiatric  cases,  orthopedic  and  the  usual  medical  and  surgical  cases.” 

Florence  Stobbart  spent  13  months  in  Iceland  acting  as  charge 
nurse  in  the  orthopedic,  surgical  and  officers’  wards  and  was  her¬ 
self  hospitalized  because  she  became  allergic  to  the  lava  dust  and 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  U.  S.  for  further  treatment.  She  returned 
on  a  hospital  ship  scheduled  to  leave  on  March  4,  sailing  date  being 
cancelled  because  of  lack  of  escort.  They  stayed  on  board  ship  in 
a  fjord  for  19  days  before  returning  to  Reykjavik  harbor  and  then 
starting  again  for  the  U.  S.  They  had  another  exciting  crossing 
as  they  witnessed  the  sinking  of  an  enemy  submarine  by  the  escort 
of  destroyers. 

After  15  months  in  this  country  during  which  she  was  assigned 
to  the  Fletcher  General  Hospital  in  Cambridge,  Ohio  as  charge 
nurse  of  the  outpatient  and  dispensary,  also  charge  nurse  of  the 
officers’  ward,  she  was  again  assigned  to  overseas  duty,  this  timet 
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with  the  196th  General  Hospital  unit.  “We  sailed  on  the  Queen 
Mary  October  12,  1944  to  the  Clyde  River,  Scotland  and  traveled 
by  troop  train  to  Southhampton,  England,  where  we  boarded  the 
English  troop  ship  HMS  Javelin ,  which  took  us  across  the  English 
channel.  Because  of  the  channel  being  mined  and  because  of  rough 
seas,  it  was  three  days  before  we  were  loaded  in  landing  barges  and 
taken  on  to  Omaha  Beach,  France.  We  traveled  by  truck  to  a  cow 
pasture  next  to  the  Bed  Ball  Highway,  the  nearest  town  called 
Carentan  being  20  miles  distant,  and  arrived  at  the  bivouac  area 
October  22,  1944.  After  a  month  of  rain  and  mud  in  this  area  we 
took  over  our  tent  hospital.  After  several  months  there  we  moved 
back  to  within  three  miles  of  Cherbourg,  taking  over  another  tent 
hospital.  These  accommodated  1500  to  2000  patients  and  were 
filled,  with  the  exception  of  a  week,  to  capacity  at  all  times.  For 
several  months  we  had  all  German  patients,  POW’s  all  critically 
wounded  and  then  we  had  our  own  boys  who  were  also  battle  casual¬ 
ties.” 

Miss  Stobbart  had  been  promoted  to  1st  Lieutenant  February  8, 
1944  and  was  now  surgical  administration  supervisor  for  the  Chief 
Nurse’ s  office. 

“In  our  hospital  we  received  wounded  from  all  sections  of  France 
and  Germany  and  from  all  armies  and  divisions  in  this  sector,  in¬ 
cluding  at  times  some  Navy  personnel.  The  hospital  covered  ten 
acres.  A  few  of  the  personnel,  library,  church  and  theater  buildings 
were  constructed  of  wood.  The  operating  room,  laboratory,  X-Ray 
department  were  in  Nissen  huts  with  cement  floors.  All  the  rest 
of  the  hospital,  including  the  personnel,  nurses,  corpsmen  and  pa¬ 
tients  were  under  canvas.  The  large  ward  tents  accommodated  31 
patients  to  a  tent.  The  nurses  lived  in  small  tents  accommodating 
4  persons  under  crowded  conditions.  These  tents  had  electric  lights, 
very  small  stoves  for  heating,  no  running  water  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  mud.  After  several  months  most  of  the  tents  had 
cement  bases.  Discipline  was  strict  and  the  nurses  were  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  as  they  were  expected  to  have  their  tents  ready  for 
inspection  at  all  times  as  well  as  equipment,  uniforms,  insignia,  etc. 
Drill  in  the  proper  way  of  returning  salutes  was  the  bane  of  our 
existence.” 

On  August  30,  1945  after  a  period  of  11  months,  Miss  Stobbart 
(Captain  Stobbart  since  March  16,  1945)  was  transferred  to  the 
136th  Evacuation  Hospital  where  she  served  as  Assistant  Chief 
Nurse  at  the  staging  area  at  Marseille,  France. 
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“We  sailed  for  the  IT.  S.  on  September  3  on  the  USS  Gen.  George 
S.  Squier.  It  was  a  delightful  voyage  because  we  were  sailing  with 
full  lights,  V-J  Day  having  come  and  gone.  Considering  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  patients  that  I  saw  during  my  four  and  a  half  years  of 
service  as  an  Army  nurse, -I  feel  proud  that  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  our  boys  in  every  branch  of  the  service.  Regardless  of  their 
hardships,  suffering  and  pain,  they  were  always  good  sports  with 
great  courage  and  high  morale.” 

Florence  Stobbart  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  February  27, 
1946. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European- African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


JOHN  BARTON  STURGES  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  IT.  S. 
Coast  Guard  (Temporary  Reserve)  as  Motor  Mechanic  2/c  on 
August  20,  1942.  He  served  on  the  USCGR  1004  Mendham,  an  87 
ft.  schooner  taken  over  by  the  Government.  It  carried  a  crew  of 
12  men  and  patrolled  from  Gloucester  to  Cash’s  Ledge,  to  Port¬ 
land  and  back. 

On  February  12,  1943  he  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Private 
in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Croft,  S.  C.  for 
basic  training  and  to  Camp  Harrihan,  New  Orleans,  La.,  a  staging 
area,  where  he  was  assigned  to  Co.  B,  745th  R.R.  Operating  Bat¬ 
talion  and  sent  with  the  unit  to  Camp  Scott,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  for 
special  railroad  training.  He  went  overseas  with  the  745th  on  De¬ 
cember  10,  1943  sailing  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

They  landed  at  Bombay,  India  and  were  based  at  Mariani.  Co. 
A  was  to  operate  the  Bengal-Assam  R.  R.  and  Co.  B  was  to  main¬ 
tain  it.  Co.  B  was  sent  up  to  Lumding,  Assam,  where  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  machine  repair  shop  and  coaling  point. 

“The  Bengal-Assam  R.  R.  before  the  war  was  run  by  the  British 
to  get  tea  from  the  Assam  Valley  to  Calcutta  for  export.  It  was 
taken  over  by  the  Americans  to  carry  supplies  from  Calcutta  to  a 
terminal  point  near  Tinsukia  where  the  supplies  were  either  flown 
over  the  ‘Hump’  or  trucked  over  the  Ledo  Road  to  British  and 
Americans  in  China. 

“When  the  Japs  attempted  to  cut  this  railroad  coming  down  out 
of  the  hills  through  Kohima  and  Imphal,  I  was  temporarily  de¬ 
tached  from  Lumding  to  a  small  railroad  station,  Diphu,  where  I 
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maintained  six  motor  railroad  trollies  to  patrol  the  railroad  with 
the  help  of  Ghurka  guards.  After  the  Japs  were  driven  back  by 
the  British  and  Indians,  I  went  hack  to  Lumding  as  electrician 
where  I  installed,  tested  and  repaired  electrical  fixtures,  apparatus, 
electric  control  equipment,  wiring  used  in  connection  with  radio 
communication,  and  the  light  and  power  systems  of  the  buildings. 

“When  the  British  ran  the  railroad  there  were  only  three  or  four 
5-car  trains  a  day.  At  the  time  we  were  carrying  most  supplies, 
we  boosted  the  sevice  to  over  80  one-hundred-car  trains  a  day.  We 
also  built  a  double  track  from  Lumding  to  Mariani.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  feat  was  performed  by  our  American  Engineers.  They  laid  a 
6"  and  8"  gas  and  oil  pipe  line  from  the  sea,  North,  following  the 
course  of  the  railroad  through  Lumding  to  Ledo.  This  supplied 
gas  and  oil  to  planes  and  trucks  going  to  China  and  allowed  us  to 
carry  more  war  materials  on  the  railroad  in  place  of  oil. 

“Lumding  is  a  small  village  accessible  only  by  railroad.  It  is 
surrounded  by  dense  jungle  where  at  first  we  saw  Bengal  tigers,  ele¬ 
phants,  large  grey  monkeys,  vultures  and  pythons.  These  went  back 
into  the  jungle  as  the  activity  of  the  railroad  increased.  It  wasn’t 
unusual  for  a  train  to  be  delayed  for  some  time  because  of  a  herd  of 
wild  elephants  on  the  tracks. 

“The  local  inhabitants  are  Burmese  imported  by  the  British  for 
railroad  work.  They  live  in  squalid  bamboo  huts,  eating  mostly 
rice,  bad  fish  and  queer  vegetables. 

“At  first  we  lived  in  tents.  By  the  time  we  came  home  we  had 
built  a  very  comfortable  camp — bashas,  electric  lights,  fire  hydrants, 
our  own  theater  and  showers.  We  were  troubled  by  malaria,  (I  be¬ 
lieve  at  one  time  over  60%  had  it)  termites,  white  ants,  slight 
earthquakes,  and  many  hurricane-force  winds,  which  in  one  instance 
blew  down  bashas,  recreation  hall  and  showers. 

“I  took  many  interesting  trips  into  the  hills,  to  the  Naga  Head 
Hunters’  villages,  and  to  Kohima,  where  the  British  and  Indians 
had  a  long  bitter  struggle  with  the  J aps.  In  the  last  weeks  of  our 
stay,  many  of  us  had  good  hunting  in  the  jungle. 

“Some  day  I’d  like  to  go  back  to  India.” 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
British  14th  Army  Attachment  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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GORDON  WALKER  WEBB  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  December  26,  1940. 
He  was  sent  to  Newport  Naval  Training  Station  for  preliminary 
training  and  then  assigned  as  Seaman  1/c  to  the  USS  Albemarle 
operating  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  on  neutrality  patrol. 
The  ship  was  a  seaplane  tender  and  carried  booms  to  raise  planes 
onto  her  large  overhanging  afterdeck.  She  was  a  complete  floating 
repair  shop  carrying  replacement  parts  and  capable  of  making  any 
repair  that  could  be  made  by  a  land  shop.  Webb  served  on  her  as 
ammunition  passer. 

On  December  26,  1941  he  was  transferred  to  the  USS  Rodman 
(DD  456)  as  Coxswain  and  he  served  as  sightsetter  in  No.  1  gun 
mount.  The  Rodman  was  one  of  the  destroyers  operating  in  the 
North  Sea  off  Spitzbergen  in  order  to  keep  the  channels  open  for 
ships  running  to  Russia.  She  also  took  part  in  the  African  In¬ 
vasion,  in  the  Moroccan  landings. 

In  April  1944  he  was  assigned  to  the  pre-commissioning  crew  of 
the  USS  Lyman  K.  Swenson  (DD  729).  She  was  commissioned  at 
Boston  and  left  for  the  Pacific  in  August.  The  Swenson  joined  Ad¬ 
miral  Halsey  and  Mitscher’s  Third  and  Fifth  Fleets  and  led  an 
active  life.  She  took  part  in  supporting  operations  during  the  Lu¬ 
zon,  Formosa  and  China  attacks.  She  supported  the  assault  and 
occupation  of  Iwo  Jima  and  was  in  the  Third  Fleet  raid  against 
Honshu.  She  supported  the  Okinawa  landings  and  participated  in 
a  torpedo  run  on  ships  in  Tokyo  Bay.  Y-J  Day  found  her  in  Tokyo 
Bay. 

Gordon  Webb  returned  to  the  States  on  the  Swenson.  She  flew  the 
homeward  bound  pennant  and  beside  her  own  crew,  she  brought  back 
some  Seabees  who  had  worked  to  level  the  airfields  on  Okinawa.  He 
made  Boatswain’s  Mate  1/c  on  the  USS  Swenson  on  June  1,  1945. 
He  was  in  charge  of  2nd  Division  deck  work. 

“I  returned  to  the  Pacific  with  the  Swenson  in  February  1946, 
patrolling  the  China  coast  and  a  few  weeks  later  was  transferred  to 
the  USS  Repose ,  a  hospital  ship.  The  Repose  was  serving  as  a 
medical  base  in  Shanghai,  China.” 

Webb  was  honorably  discharged  on  November  12,  1946  at  Boston. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  A  for  active  duty 
in  the  Atlantic  before  the  IT.  S.  entered  the  war. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for 
Algeria-Morocco  landings. 
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Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  witli  5  stars  for  the  Leyte,  Luzon, 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa  Operations,  and  Third  Fleet  Opera¬ 
tions  against  Japan. 

Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal  with  star. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CHARLES  KENDALL  WEBSTER  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  September  8,  1942.  After 
completing  his  basic  training  he  was  ordered  to  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1942  where  he  was  assigned  to  the  398th  MPEG  (Military 
Police  Escort  Guard).  In  November  1942  this  detachment  was 
sent  to  Camp  Gruber,  Okla.  where  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
and  served  as  Chief  Armorer. 

His  next  station  was  at  Stringtown  Internment  Camp,  Atoka, 
Okla.  (for  German  submarine  officers  and  crews)  where  he  was  at¬ 
tached  to  Headquarters  personnel. 

In  March  1943  his  orders  took  him  to  Oklahoma  Agricultural  & 
Mining  College  where  he  supervised  a  short  course  in  the  use  and 
care  of  guns. 

Charles  Webster  was  recommended  for  officers’  training  from 
Camp  Gruber  and  from  Stringtown  Internment  Camp  but  in  each 
case  was  disqualified  after  preliminary  training  because  of  imper¬ 
fect  eyesight. 

His  last  assignment  was  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  POE  (Port  of  Em¬ 
barkation)  where  he  served  as  instructor  in  the  maintenance  and  use 
of  aircraft  rescue  boats. 

Charles  Webster  was  honorably  discharged  at  Charleston  on  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  1943. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FREDERICK  ALTON  WEBSTER  was  commissioned  Captain  in 
the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  (Medical  Corps)  in  May  1942.  The  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  Unit  partially  organized  before  Pearl  Harbor  had 
requested  him  to  join  them  as  Assistant  Urologist.  On  August  17 
this  unit  consisting  of  36  medical  officers,  almost  all  from  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  and  a  half  dozen  administrative  officers  from  one 
of  the  Providence  banks,  was  activated  as  the  48th  Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital  and  sent  to  Ft.  Devens  to  meet  its  cadre  of  enlisted  men.  They 
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were  indoctrinated,  equipped  and  sent  to  Tennessee  to  operate  the 
Base  Hospital  for  the  1942  maneuvers. 

On  returning  to  Devens  in  November,  Webster  was  made  Plans 
and  Training  Officer  for  an  intensified  training  schedule  of  lectures 
on  military-medical  affairs,  training  hikes,  demonstrations,  uses  of 
medical  paraphernalia,  and  setting  up  equipment  into  units.  On 
January  1,  1943  he  was  sent  as  advance  Liaison  Officer  to  Los 
Angeles. 

“Leaving  Ayer  at  2°  above  zero  in  full  winter  regalia,  traveling 
across  the  country  and  arriving  at  Los  Angeles  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  85°  in  the  shade  was  quite  a  shock.  Two  weeks  later  we 
set  off  on  a  beautiful  converted  Italian  liner  and  headed  westward. 
We  knew  nothing  of  our  trip,  destination,  or  future.  After  several 
stops  we  arrived  in  Bombay,  India,  and  spent  two  days  taking  in 
the  mixture  of  filth  and  beauty  which  characterizes  this  country  and 
then  started  across  country  by  train.  Anybody  who  has  any  gripes 
about  American  train  service  should  ride  for  23  days  in  an  Indian 
train — two  hour  stops  meant  nothing  to  the  engineer  and  at  every 
stop  the  natives  ran  out  forward  to  the  engine  to  catch  the  distilled 
water  from  the  condensers  to  make  tea.  Twice  there  were  two-day 
trips  up  the  Brahmaputra  Biver  and  all  our  equipment  had  to  be 
shifted  from  one  carrier  to  another. 

“Finally,  we  arrived  at  Margherita,  a  town  in  northern  Siam. 
This  is  the  point  from  which  the  Ledo  Hoad  started.  As  a  group 
of  untrained  softies  and  nurses,  we  were  dumped  into  a  recently 
cleared  area  in  the  jungle.  Two  days  after  we  arrived  and  had  got¬ 
ten  canvas  and  equipment  together,  it  began  to  rain  and  rained  for 
three  weeks.  We  had  50  inches  of  rain  and  underfoot,  ten  inches  of 
thick,  slimy  mud.  Leeches  and  snakes  were  common  companions. 

“Six  of  us,  including  myself,  were  assigned  to  do  individual  re¬ 
search  in  malaria  control  with  a  cadre  of  200  American  and  200 
Chinese  troops.  Under  authority  from  Uncle  Joe  Stilwell  we  worked 
for  three  months  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  several  anti-malarial 
drugs.  American  troops  traveled  over  the  country  in  their  own 
transportation  but  when  you  try  to  transport  200  ex-Burma  Boad 
thugs  and  racketeers  you  find  that  your  hands  are  plenty  full. 

“At  the  completion  of  this  mission  (September  1943)  8  of  us 
walked  20  miles  over  the  Patkai  Mts.  in  Northern  Burma  and 
built,  established  and  maintained  a  300  bed  field  hospital.  Our 
patients  included  English,  Americans,  Chinese  and  natives  who  were 
working  on  the  road.  Merrell’s  Marauders  and  the  Enterprise  Sec- 
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tion  of  Wingate’s  came  through  and  spent  the  night  with  us  on  the 
trail.  In  the  six  months  before  we  were  returned  to  Ledo  we 
watched  the  Ledo  Road  pass  us  and  wind  further  and  further  away 
beyond  us.” 

In  the  early  days  at  Ledo  and  at  the  Field  Hospital,  Frederick 
Webster  served  as  Chief  of  Surgical  Service  and  directed  the  surgi¬ 
cal  work. 

“In  Ledo  (March-September  1944)  we  cared  for  the  majority  of 
the  Chinese  battle  casualties  of  the  22nd  and  28th  Divisions  as  they 
progressed  down  the  Hukaung  and  Mogaung  Valleys  toward 
Myitkyina. 

“In  September  the  48th  Evacuation  Hospital  was  ordered  to 
Myitkyina  and  in  October  was  functioning  as  an  1800  bed  general 
hospital.  We  were  under  almost  nightly  raids  as  we  were  close  to 
the  airports,  at  this  time  the  most  active  in  the  world.  We  had 
been  overseas  nearly  2^  years  and  to  my  surprise  when  rotation 
started,  I  was  scheduled  for  the  first  trip  home.  Flying  from 
Myitkyina  to  Miami  took  five  days  flying  time  via  Karachi,  Abadan, 
Cairo  and  Casablanca.” 

After  a  short  leave,  Frederick  Webster  was  assigned  to  Wakeman 
General  Hospital  in  Indiana  and  served  as  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
Urology  until  his  release  to  inactive  duty  in  December  1945. 

Distinguished  Unit  Citation  awarded  the  48th  Evacuation  Hos¬ 
pital  in  May  1945. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  three  stars  for  Burma, 
Northern  Burma,  and  Chinese  Campaigns. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


HOMER  FRANCIS  WEBSTER  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  in  the  fall  of  1935. 
After  completing  his  training  at  Anacostia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  he  received  his  wings  on  February  26,  1937.  As 
an  Ensign  he  served  as  Naval  Aviator  on  the  battleship  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  returning  to  Pensacola  in  1940  as  a  flight  instructor.  Early 
in  1941  he  was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  where  he  served  as 
Chief  Flight  Instructor  of  a  primary  training  squadron. 

When  the  Naval  Air  Transport  Service  was  established,  he  was 
assigned  to  Squadron  VR-1  at  Norfolk,  Va.  and  when  VR-7  (Air 
Transport  Squadron  Seven)  was  commissioned,  he  was  transferred 
to  Miami,  Fla.  for  duty  in  various  executive  capacities  with  the 
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new  squadron.  From  Miami,  VR-7  flew  all  the  NATS  Latin- 
American  routes,  as  well  as  routes  to  Africa,  Lisbon,  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land,  carrying  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  radar 
equipment,  mechanical  parts  for  guns,  fuses  for  shells,  plane  parts, 
engines,  and  other  high-priority  or  emergency  cargo.  On  several 
occasions  parts  were  flown  out  to  Naval  vessels  disabled  at  sea.  VR-7 
was  also  responsible  for  the  sinking  of  several  German  submarines 
which  they  spotted  and  reported  by  radio  to  the  authorities,  who 
then  sent  ships  or  bombing  planes  out  to  get  them. 

As  Captain  of  NATS  at  VR-7’s  Miami  base  at  Municipal  Field, 
Fla.  at  the  time  of  the  1944  hurricane,  he  received  warning  that  a 
hurricane  was  coming.  Personnel  were  alerted,  planes  run  into  the 
hangars ;  the  hangars,  Quonset  huts  and  other  buildings  were  then 
tied  down  by  cables  over  the  roofs,  attached  at  each  end  to  fire- 
engines,  trucks  and  cars.  By  pulling  in  opposite  directions  at  full 
speed  during  the  height  of  the  blow,  they  managed  to  prevent  loss 
of  life  and  equipment. 

Homer  Webster  was  also  stationed  for  a  time  at  NATS’  southern 
terminal  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  while  there  served  in  addition  as 
Senior  Naval  Aviator,  on  the  Admiral’s  staff. 

In  April  1945  he  succeeded  to  command  of  VR-7  on  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  then  skipper;  and  on  July  1,  1945  he  was  promoted  to 
Commander  and  officially  designated  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
squadron.  In  this  capacity  he  was  also  in  charge  of  all  of  the  Latin- 
American  operation  of  NATS. 

The  squadron  was  decommissioned  in  September  1945,  and  Web¬ 
ster  was  then  ordered  to  duty  on  an  examining  board  at  Patuxent 
River,  Md.,  which  passed  on  reservists  who  wished  to  enter  the  regu¬ 
lar  Navy. 

He  was  released  to  inactive  duty  in  March  1946,  but  has  since 
been  recalled  and  is  now  (October  1947)  on  the  staff  of  the  Admiral 
and  Commandant,  Naval  Air  Base,  Glenview,  Ill. 

Commendation  Ribbon  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
work  with  Squadron  VR-7  and  foresightedness  which  prevented 
loss  of  life  and  personnel  during  hurricane  of  1944. 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  star 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
for  Lisbon,  England,  Italy  and  Africa. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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MARTHA  WEBSTER  (Mrs.  Edwin  Rogers  Sparrow,  Jr.),  the 
first  girl  to  volunteer  from  Wenham,  enlisted  as  an  Apprentice  Sea¬ 
man  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  (WAVES)  on  July  16,  1943  and 
entered  on  active  duty  July  29,  1943.  She  was  sent  to  Hunter 
College,  WAVE  Training  Station,  Bronx,  New  York  City  and  came 
out  as  a  Recruiting  Specialist,  3rd  Class. 

She  worked  in  the  offices  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  in  New 
York  and  Boston  and  in  the  U.  S.  WAVE  Recruiting  Station.  Bos- 
ton.  During  this  time  she  toured  New  England  speaking  at  rallies 
and  representing  the  WAVES  at  state  programs. 

She  then  went  to  the  Recruiting  Station,  Providence,  R.  I.  and 
for  a  year,  during  which  time  she  was  advanced  to  SP  (R)  2/c,  she 
was  in  charge  of  recruiting  of  WAVES  for  southern  R.  I.  Her 
work  there  included  “speaking  to  different  clubs  (Lions,  Rotary, 
Kiwanis,  etc.)  to  inform  the  public  what  the  WAVES  were  doing 
and  why  we  needed  more  women ;  showing  moving  pictures  to 
groups;  representing  the  WAVES  at  dinners,  luncheons,  banquets 
given  by  the  Governor,  Mayor  and  different  civic  organizations,  and 
making  short  speeches  at  such  affairs ;  acting  as  hostess  at  naval 
station  parties.  (All  this  sounds  horribly  glamorous!  But  it  cer¬ 
tainly  wasn’t.  The  hours  were  dreadful !)” 

Martha  Webster  was  honorably  discharged  December  19,  1944. 
She  was  married  in  Hamilton  on  June  17,  1944  to  Ensign  Edwin 
Rogers  Sparrow,  Jr.,  USNR. 

Commendation  from  Lieut-Comdr.  Paul  A.  Lee,  LTSNR  officer 
in  charge  of  the  IT.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station,  Providence, 
R.  I.  for  excellence  in  w7ork  and  for  original  ideas  for  increas¬ 
ing  WAVE  quotas. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EARLEY  WILDER  WHEELWRIGHT  entered  on  active  duty  as 
a  Private  in  the  Army  of  the  IT.  S.,  March  14,  1942.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Air  Forces  and  was  stationed  at  Keesler  Field,  Miss, 
for  basic  training.  Later  he  was  reassigned  to  Chanute  Field,  Ill. 
for  Link  Trainer  Instructor  School. 

Commissioned  2d  Lt.  in  the  Signal  Corps  on  March  7,  1943  after 
completing  officer  candidate  school,  Wheelwright  was  assigned  to  the 
572  Signal  Aircraft  Warning  Battalion  at  Drew  Field,  Fla.  On 
December  31,  1943  he  was  transferred  to  Air  Corps  again  and  fur¬ 
ther  assigned  to  324th  Fighter  Squadron  in  Richmond,  Va. 
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In  July  1944,  Lt.  Wheelwright  was  sent  overseas  and  assigned 
to  the  45th  Fighter  Squadron,  15  Fighter  Group,  YII  Fighter  Com¬ 
mand  at  Bellows  Field,  Oahu,  T.  H.  His  principal  duties  were 
combat  air  intelligence  and  historical  officer. 

Wheelwright  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  October  1945  and  was  re¬ 
leased  from  active  duty  in  the  rank  of  Captain  in  January  1946. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  2  stars  for  Iwo  Jima  and 
Air  Offensive  Japanese  Empire. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CECIL  HAMLIN  WHITTIER  was  commissioned  Lieutenant 
(j.g.)  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  April  18,  1942  and  went  on 
active  duty  on  June  17,  1942.  He  went  for  indoctrination  to  the 
Naval  Air  Intelligence  Training  Center  at  the  Naval  Air  Station, 
Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

In  August  1942  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commandant  First 
Naval  District  at  Boston  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  an  air  con¬ 
troller  in  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Operations  Office  at  150  Cause¬ 
way  Street.  As  air  controller,  he  was  Watch  Officer  for  Commander 
Northern  Air  Patrol  which  was  a  unit  of  Northern  Group  Eastern 
Sea  Frontier.  Commander  Northern  Air  Patrol  had  operational 
command  of  the  squadrons  providing  air  patrols  and  escorts  for 
vessels  and  convoys  in  the  waters  extending  from  Nantucket  to  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  also  of  air-sea  rescue  work  in  that  area. 
An  air  controller’s  duties  involved  plotting  of  naval  movements,  writ¬ 
ing  orders  to  provide  proper  air  coverage  for  them  and  orders  for 
routine  patrols,  evaluating  reports  of  enemy  sightings  and  ordering 
planes  or  blimps  to  investigate  or  search  in  co-operation  with  sur¬ 
face  craft.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1943  he  was  stationed 
(for  temporary  additional  duty)  at  Naval  Air  Facility,  Sanford, 
Me.  in  connection  with  operations  and  briefing.  In  March  1944 
he  attended  the  ground  school  of  Anti-Submarine  Devices,  Atlantic 
Fleet,  at  NAS,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I. 

In  April  1945,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commander  Fleet 
Air  Wing  Three  with  headquarters  at  NAS  Coco  Solo,  C.  Z.  as  a 
member  of  his  staff.  This  was  the  command  in  operational  control 
of  the  naval  aviation  units  attached  to  Panama  Sea  Frontier,  based 
both  in  the  Canal  Zone  and  at  advance  bases  in  Central  and  South 
America,  protecting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  approaches  to  the  Canal. 
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He  served  as  Operations  Watch  Officer  until  July  1945  and  then  as 
Administrative  and  Legal  Officer  of  the  Wing.  In  May  1943  he 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  and  in  October  1945  to  Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

In  November  1945  Whittier  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  release  to 
inactive  duty  and  was  released  February  13,  1946. 

American  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ROBERT  PEARSON  WHITTIER  entered  on  active  duty  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  as  an  Aviation  Cadet  on  May  11,  1943  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  After  leaving  there,  he  under¬ 
went  training  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  (C.A.A.)  ;  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  (Pre-Flight),  Olathe,  Kan.  (Primary),  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  (Advanced),  Miami,  Fla.  (Operational  Training  in  Torpedo 
Bombers).  On  March  21,  1945  he  was  commissioned  Ensign. 

After  leaving  Miami,  Whittier  was  sent  to  the  Carrier  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Training  Unit  at  Glenview,  Ill.  From  there  he  joined  Air 
Group  98  at  Oxnard,  Calif,  awaiting  orders  overseas.  In  August 
1945,  after  V-J  Day,  he  was  sent  to  Bombing  Squadron  Seven  at 
Astoria,  Ore.  a  dive-bombing  outfit.  With  this  squadron  he  went 
to  Holtville,  Calif,  for  several  months’  training  in  the  desert,  and 
then  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  San  Diego. 

The  squadron  took  a  training  cruise  on  the  USS  Shangri-La  (CV 
38),  a  carrier,  and  later  operated  with  the  USS  Hancock  (CV  19) 
and  the  USS  Lexington  (CV  16).  At  that  time  Whittier  served  as 
Navigation  Officer  of  the  squadron.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
Carrier  Aircraft  Service  Unit  Si,  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  after  two 
months  there  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  August  11,  1946. 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


EDWARD  WIGGLES  WORTH,  JR.  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  April  16,  1942,  when  he  re¬ 
ported  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Officers’  Training  School  in  South  Boston 
for  indoctrination.  On  June  1  he  was  sent  to  the  Naval  Mine  War¬ 
fare  School  where  he  remained  for  three  months.  From  September 
1  until  April  1,  1943,  he  was  attached  to  the  Office  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Shipbuilding  in  Chicago. 

On  April  15,  1943  he  reported  for  duty  as  Executive  Officer 
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aboard  the  USS  YMS  164  (minesweeper)  stationed  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  in  May  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  (j.g.).  He  served 
on  this  ship  for  four  months.  The  duty  of  this  ship  was  mine¬ 
sweeping  and  patrol  duties  in  the  Charleston  area.  , 

On  September  1,  1943  Wigglesworth  took  command  of  the  YMS 
390  and  served  on  her  for  two  years,  at  first  in  the  Caribbean  and 
later  in  the  Pacific.  He  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant  on  July  15, 
1944. 

“In  September  1944,  the  390  took  part  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Palau  Islands  where  she  was  variously  engaged  as  patrol,  escort, 
minesweeping  and  mine  destruction  vessel. 

“After  that  she  proceeded  to  Ulithi  where,  in  mid-September  she 
participated  in  the  invasion  of  that  atoll.  She  acted  as  hydrographic 
ship,  swept,  patrolled,  destroyed  mines  and  acted  as  entrance  con¬ 
trol  vessel.” 

For  his  part  in  this  engagement  he  received  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  Admiral  Halsey,  Commander  Third  Fleet. 

In  May  of  1945  he  was  relieved  and  proceeded  home  for  30  days’ 
leave.  He  was  then  assigned  to  duty  as  instructor  in  Navigation 
and  Tactics  at  the  Naval  Communications  School  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  until  his  release  to  inactive  duty  at  Boston,  Mass,  on  December 
7,  1945. 

Commendation  Ribbon  awarded  by  Admiral  Halsey  for  excellent 
performance  of  duty  as  commanding  officer  during  the  invasion 
of  the  Palau  Islands  and  Ulithi. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Western  Carolines 
Operation. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


DAVID  PARKER  WILDE  entered  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  on  December  3,  1940,  as  Apprentice  Seaman, 
and  was  sent  to  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.  for  training.  From  there  he  was 
assigned  to  the  USS  Tulip ,  a  buoy  tender,  and  was  advanced  to  S  2/c. 
After  a  tour  of  duty  on  that  ship,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Intelligence  Identification  Unit  in  New  York  City,  where, 
after  our  entry  into  the  war,  he  was  engaged  in  fingerprinting  new 
enlistees,  examining  citizenship  papers,  and  other  work  of  a  similar 
character. 

In  1943,  Wilde  was  assigned  to  the  USCG  Cutter  Spencer,  and 
was  advanced  to  S  1/c.  The  ship  “spent  considerable  time  in  the 
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Caribbean  and  made  several  trips  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Africa 
on  Convoy  Duty.  During  my  time  on  the  USS  Spencer ,  we  en¬ 
countered  submarines  frequently  and  dropped  depth  charges  on  many 
occasions  but  that,  however,  was  the  extent  of  our  action,  as  none 
of  them  ever  surfaced.  Several  hundred  miles  southwest  of  Florida 
we  chased  a  submarine  for  almost  eight  hours  and  expended  most 
of  our  depth  charges.  We  never  knew  whether  or  not  we  got  it. 
We  sank  a  submarine  about  a  mile  from  Gibraltar  for  which  the 
Spencer  was  never  credited  by  the  United  States/’ 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  the  Spencer  was  converted  into  a  com¬ 
munications  ship,  and  sent  to  New  Guinea,  and  Wilde  was  advanced 
to  Signalman  3/c.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Advance  Sup¬ 
ply  Ship  FS  168,  and  accompanied  several  invasions  on  her,  ex¬ 
periencing  several  nuisance  air  raids. 

“In  the  Philippines  we  accompanied  a  minor  invasion  at  Nasugbu 
on  Luzon,  carrying  ammunition  of  all  types  and  food  supplies. 
The  fighting  was  heavy  there  for  about  ten  days  and  it  was  grue-* 
somely  interesting  to  note  that  each  day  gunfire  grew  fainter  as  the 
Japs  were  driven  back  into  the  hills.  We  never  knew  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  but  at  night  occasional  pot  shots  presumably 
from  straying  Japs  would  plunk  in  the  water  nearby.” 

During  the  last  months  of  the  war  his  ship  worked  out  of  Manila, 
and  from  there  Wilde  was  assigned  to  temporary  duty  on  the  USS 
General  Howe,  a  Coast  Guard  transport,  for  passage  back  to  the 
States. 

David  Wilde  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  26,  1945  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Defense  Service  Medal  with  bronze  A. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Philippine  Liberation  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


GEORGE  FRANCIS  WILDES  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  May  30,  1942.  He  was 
sent  for  training  to  Newport,  R.  I.  and  then  to  the  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Receiving  Station  which  assigned  him  on  July  29,  1942  to  the 
USS  Columbia  (CL  56),  a  light  cruiser. 

Wildes  joined  the  ship  and  in  August  1942  made  Seaman  2/c.  He 
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was  assigned  to  the  2d  Division  (Deck)  as  deckhand  and  his  general 
quarters  station  was  in  the  magazine  of  turret  4  where  his  duty  was 
to  break  out  powder  and  load  it  into  the  hoist  which  took  it  up  to 
the  guns,  a  dangerous  job  requiring  speed  and  care.  He  remained 
with  the  Columbia  until  August  24,  1943  and  made  S  1/c  in 
February  1943. 

During  this  time  he  saw  plenty  of  action  as  the  Columbia  took  part 
successively  (December  1942  to  February  1943)  in  the  capture  and 
defense  of  Guadalcanal,  covering  force  patrol  in  the  Solomons  area 
and  fire  support  of  the  Rennell  Island  landing.  From  February  to 
April  1943  she  assisted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Solomons  and 
Southern  Solomons  and  provided  shore  bombardment  cover  for  the 
landing  and  occupation  of  the  Russell  Islands. 

June  1943  found  the  Columbia  engaged  in  the  Hew  Georgia,  Ren- 
dova  and  Yangunu  occupation  where  she  provided  diversional  bom¬ 
bardment  and  protected  mine-layers  in  the  Shortland  area. 

In  July  she  was  part  of  the  covering  force  operating  south  of 
Hew  Guinea  and  her  next  job  was  to  intercept  enemy  surface  forces 
north  of  Hew  Georgia  and  Kolombangara.  She  bombarded  Munda 
shore  installations  from  Blanche  Channel  and  intercepted  enemy  sur¬ 
face  forces  south  of  Hew  Georgia  and  Rendova.  She  took  part  in 
covering  force  patrol  operations  west  of  Rennell  Island  and  in  the 
Yella  Lavella  occupation. 

“On  January  5,  1943,  we  were  under  surprise  attack  by  four 
Zeros.  They  came  in  at  11  A.  M.  when  we  were  off  Guadalcanal. 
All  ships  in  the  Task  Force  opened  fire  and  the  Zeros  were  all 
brought  down,  but  one  of  their  bombs  hit  a  British  cruiser  that  was 
operating  with  us,  in  her  Ho.  3  turret  and  killed  12  men  and  one 
officer.  Funeral  services  were  held  that  afternoon.  We  tried  to 
rescue  a  Jap  pilot  but  he  opened  up  with  a  pistol  and  refused  rescue 
so  he  was  blown  into  the  sea.  We  had  two  more  attacks  by  torpedo 
planes.  They  hit  the  Chicago.  The  Task  Force  took  her  almost  into 
port  when  she  was  attacked  again  and  sunk.” 

Wildes  came  home  on  leave  in  September  1943.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bremerton,  Wash.,  he  was  assigned  to  the  pre-commission¬ 
ing  detail  of  the  USS  Solomons  (CYE  67),  a  “baby  flat-top.”  She 
was  commissioned  Hovember  21,  1943  and  on  her  shakedown,  fer¬ 
ried  planes  to  Pearl  Harbor.  She  was  ordered  to  anti-sub  patrol  off 
South  America,  returned  through  the  Canal  and  was  based  at  Recife 
and  Rio. 

“On  the  morning  of  June  15,  1944  a  sub  was  sighted  by  our  plane 
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which  radioed  our  ship  of  its  position.  Captain  gave  orders  to 
attack  sub.  Plane  never  returned  and  was  assumed  shot  down.  More 
planes  were  sent  out  and  about  5  o’clock  the  sub  was  sighted  again, 
surfaced.  The  sub  was  firing  at  our  planes  and  soon  the  Squadron 
Commander  gave  orders  to  attack.  The  sub  was  hit  with  the  first 
bomb  and  kept  on  firing  at  our  planes.  Our  fighter  planes  were 
strafing  and  two  were  shot  down.  We  lost  8  men  and  four  planes, 
twTo  fighters  and  two  TBFs  (Torpedo  Bombers).  The  sub  soon  sank 
and  survivors  were  picked  up  by  our  DE’s  and  transferred  to  our 
ship  the  next  day.” 

Wildes  served  in  the  1st  Division  (Deck),  R  Division  (Artificers) 
and  S  Division  (Storekeepers)  while  on  the  USS  Solomons.  His 
general  quarters  station  while  in  the  1st  Division  was  pointer  on  a 
40  mm.  gun  on  the  forward  catwalk.  While  in  B  and  S  Divisions 
he  was  a  Damage  Control  Talker.  He  relayed  orders  from  the 
Damage  Control  Officer  to  the  Damage  Control  parties  who  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  damage  area  and  repaired  or  localized  the  damage 
to  keep  the  ship  going. 

George  Wildes  was  honorably  discharged  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  on 
December  21,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Capture  and  De¬ 
fense  of  Guadalcanal,  Pennell  Island,  Hew  Georgia  Operations. 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


WILLIAM  HARLAN  WILDES  entered  on  active  duty  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  August  25,  1942.  He  was 
sent  for  preliminary  training  to  Company  633,  NTS  (Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Station),  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  NATTS  (Naval  Air  Technical 
Training  School),  Memphis,  Tenn.,  CAS  IT  (Carrier  Aircraft  Service 
Unit)  22  at  NAS  (Naval  Air  Station),  Quonset,  R.  I.  and  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  for  an  aeroplane  engine  course 
and  finally  to  CASH  21,  Norfolk,  Va.  for  assignment. 

In  October  1944  he  was  ordered  to  the  USS  Randolph  (CV  15) 
and  joined  ship  at  Norfolk.  The  Randolph  was  attached  to  First 
Carrier  Force,  Pacific  (V-4-A  Div.)  and  operated  from  the  Western 
Carolines,  Central  Pacific.  After  the  initial  landings  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  she  operated  from  Leyte  Bay. 

By  February  1944  Wildes  had  been  advanced  to  Aviation  Ord- 
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nanceman  First  Class.  He  worked  on  all  types  of  aircraft  arma¬ 
ment  and  explosives,  on  Night  Fighter,  Fighter,  Fighter  Bomber 
and  Torpedo  Bomber  planes  and  in  the  ammunition  vaults. 

“On  February  5,  1945  as  part  of  TF  38  we  took  part  in  the  first 
strike  from  carriers  on  Tokyo  proper  (except  for  Doolittle’s  planes 
in  1942).  Weather  was  extremely  foul,  but  in  our  favor,  rain,  sleet, 
snow,  etc.  Raids  were  very  successful  and  our  losses  negligible. 
The  damage  to  target  area  was  extensive  and  complete.  Caught 
approximately  600  Jap  trainees  having  dawn  calisthenics.  Pilots 
not  allowed  to  strafe  them  or  any  buildings,  military  targets  only. 
Absolutely  no  air  opposition  from  Japs  until  weather  cleared  10 
days  later — then  we  got  their  best!” 

In  March  1945  the  Randolph  took  part  in  the  raids  against  Hon¬ 
shu  and  Nansei  Shoto,  part  of  the  I  wo  operations.  “The  entire  ship 
volunteered  via  the  C.O.  for  duty  as  ‘bait’  to  lure  Kamikaze  (sui- 
side)  pilots  from  the  support  ships  off  Iwo  during  the  assault  and 
landings.  Kamikaze  means  ‘divine  wind.’  If  there  had  been  more, 
I  doubt  if  we  could  have  kept  enough  carriers  or  large  combat  vessels 
afloat.” 

During  the  Okinawa  operations  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Randolph  had  Spam  sandwiches  for  57  consecutive  days. 

“On  March  11,  1945  at  8.15  P.  M.  while  anchored  in  the  Western 
Caroline  Island  group,  we  took  a  Kamikaze  bomber  (Betty  class)  aft 
our  No.  3  elevator.  The  plane  carried  an  (estimated)  load  of  % 
ton  Jap  nitroglycerine.  Over  70  men  were  killed  and  more  than 
300  wounded  and  missing.  I  was  about  35  feet  from  where  the 
Jap  entered  and  was  blown  105  feet.  Received  various  wounds  and 
serious  burns.  The  ship  was  repaired  in  27  days  and  nights  at 
Ulithi  Atoll  by  the  repair  ship  USS  Ajax.” 

Wildes  spent  some  time  on  board  before  he  was  sent  to  a  land- 
based  hospital.  “During  that  time  the  Randolph  was  hit  again 
(No.  1  elevator  forward)  by  one  of  our  own  planes,  a  P-38.  Stolen 
by  the  Japs  and  piloted  by  a  Jap,  it  crashed  into  the  ship  killing  a 
number  of  officers  and  several  enlisted  men.  It  took  21  days  and 
nights  to  repair  with  all  hands  working — again  the  Ajax.  At  that 
time  the  majority  of  our  larger  carriers  were  in  dry  dock  or  about  to 
be.  That  is  why  we  didn’t  go  East  to  Pearl  or  Frisco  for  repairs. 
They  needed  all  that  they  could  keep  afloat.  ‘Scuttlebut’  had  it  that 
the  reason  for  being  hit  was  caused  by  the  laxity  of  another  carrier 
which  didn’t  keep  its  radar  alert.  No  charges  were  preferred  against 
its  C.O. 
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“When  Admiral  Mitscher  came  aboard  it  was  usually  at  night. 
No  fuss  was  made  and  no  one  knew  that  he  was  on  the  ship.  Our  com¬ 
partment  was  visited  by  what  we  thought  was  an  old  chief  who  sat 
and  listened  to  the  talk  and  singing  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  Navy  version  of  ‘Rum  and  Coco-Cola.’  His  visits  were  re¬ 
peated  until  he  knew  the  words  by  heart.  We  afterwards  discovered 
that  our  visitor  had  been  Mitscher.  Swell  old  man. 

“  ‘Tokyo  Rose’  was  our  only  source  of  non-propagandized  news. 
Better  than  stateside  programs.” 

Like  many  others,  Wildes  found  the  caste  system  in  the  Navy  in¬ 
tolerable.  Added  to  occasional  serious  injustices  against  which  the 
enlisted  man  was  often  powerless,  were  minor  irritations  which  in 
the  climate  and  under  war  conditions  in  the  Pacific  assumed  major 
proportions. 

“At  the  recreation  center  of  Guam  (called  Gab-gab)  on  June  1, 
1945  I  got  mail  from  home  asking  me  to  verify  the  fact  that  ‘Hank’ 
(Nelson)  Bagnell,  Jr.  was  stationed  there  at  that  time.  I  sold  my  two 
cans  of  hot  rationed  beer  for  $10.00  and  tried  to  get  permission 
from  the  officer  in  charge  to  visit  Hank.  This  was  refused  on  the 
grounds  that  ‘only  officers  could  leave  the  enclosed  area.’  I  bribed 
the  petty  officer  to  let  me  use  a  phone  instead  of  standing  in  line 
for  two  to  three  hours,  wound  up  the  crank  on  the  box  and  finally 
heard  a  female  voice  screeching  ‘Boston  operator’ — a  surprise,  as  I 
did  not  know  the  system  at  Guam  where  each  military  unit  had  a 
telephone  exchange  named  after  the  larger  cities  of  U.  S.  A.  I  took 
the  naval  organization  at  the  top  of  the  list  and  was  asked  my  name 
and  rank.  The  man  said  he  thought  Bagnell  was  there  but  didn’t 
offer  any  assistance.  So  I  got  my  dander  up,  thanked  him  and  hung 
up.  I  called  again  immediately  and  asked  for  the  C.O.  or  Exec. 
I  got  a  Lt.  Commander — personnel  officer — and  told  him  a  Comman¬ 
der  from  the  USS  Randolph  wanted  to  see  Bagnell  personally — 
and  quick !  I  told  him  wffiere  I’d  be  and  to  send  Bagnell  immedi¬ 
ately.  Hank  was  working  nights  and  this  was  about  noon  so  he 
was  still  in  bed.  I  sat  down  at  my  designated  spot  and  waited.  Lo 
and  behold,  here  comes  a  jeep  and  Hank  aboard !  The  C.O.  had 
sent  a  dispatch  to  rouse  him  out  of  bed,  told  him  to  dress,  ‘Com¬ 
mander  Wildes  was  waiting  for  him.’  When  the  driver  and  his 
jeep  left  we  sure  laughed.  And  we  still  enjoy  our  incident.” 

Harlan  Wildes  was  honorably  discharged  on  October  8,  1945  from 
the  Fargo  Building,  Boston. 

Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Combat  “V”  awarded  by  Vice-Admiral 
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Marc  A.  Mitscher  June  1,  1945  at  Leyte  Bay,  P.  I.  for  “Heroic 
achievement  aboard  a  United  States  Carrier  on  the  night  of 
11  March  1945.  Although  seriously  injured  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  care  of  other  injured  personnel  and  then  turned  to 
assist  in  moving  air-craft  until  overcome  by  his  injuries.  His 
determination  in  the  face  of  danger  and  his  disregard  for  his 
own  welfare  served  as  an  example  to  his  shipmates  and  were 
in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
ISTaval  Reserve.” 

Purple  Heart 
Good  Conduct  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Iwo  and  Okinawa. 
American  Campaign  Medal 
Philippine  Liberation  Medal 
World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


PETER  FREDERICK  WINANT  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  May  14,  1943.  For  his  basic 
training  he  was  sent  to  Co.  D,  14th  Armored  Division  and  later 
13th  Infantry  Replacement  Training  Battalion  at  Camp  Wheeler, 
Ga.  He  then  proceeded  to  Camp  Campbell,  Ky.  for  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  became  a  member  of  Co.  C,  136  Ordnance  Maintenance 
Battalion,  14th  Armored  Division.  He  was  sent  overseas  with  this 
outfit  as  Instrument  Repairman  with  the  rank  of  T/5  and  served  in 
France  and  Germany  from  October  28,  1944  to  February  1946. 

The  14th  A.  D.  landed  at  Marseille  and  made  part  of  Gen.  Patch’s 
Seventh  Army.  From  November  21,  1944  to  March  24,  1945  they 
were  fighting  in  the  Vosges-Alsace  Campaign  and  on  March  24,  1945 
crossed  the  French  border  into  Germany  near  Wissembourg  (Weis- 
senburg). 

As  instrument  repairman,  Winant’s  duties  were  “to  make  repairs, 
replace  worn  out  parts,  adjust  and  clean  optical  instruments,  such 
as  binoculars,  range  quadrants,  panoramic  telescopes,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  tank  periscopes  (used  on  105  mm.  mounted  on  M  7  motorized 
carriages),  gun  telescopes  (for  57  mm.,  75  mm.,  76  mm.,  105  mm. 
on  tanks),  range  finders,  BC  (Battery  Commander’s)  ’scope,  and 
others  I’ve  probably  forgotten  !” 

The  136th  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worms  with  the  Seventh  Army 
and  a  few  days  later  advanced  into  Bavaria  where,  after  May  8, 
1945  they  were  part  of  the  occupation  forces  and  Co.  C  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Toging-am-Inn.  On  May  23,  the  136th  became  part  of  the 
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Third  Army  (Gen.  Patton)  and  occupied  the  area  from  (about) 
Haag  to  Hew  Orting  with  Hq.  at  Wasserburg. 

On  August  30,  1945  Winant  was  transferred  to  Co.  A,  126th 
Ordnance  Maintenance  Battalion  A.  D.  He  served  as  Instrument 
Repairman,  Carburetor  Repairman  and  Librarian  until  February  7, 
1946.  “Our  company  being  an  ordnance  company,  our  job  was  re¬ 
pairing  equipment  for  the  Infantry,  Tanks,  Artillery,  etc.  that  were 
used  during  the  actual  occupation.”  In  September  1945  his  rank 
was  raised  to  T/4. 

Peter  Winant  was  honorably  discharged  March  21,  1946. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
American  Campaign  Medal 

European- African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for 
Rhineland  (Vosges  and  Alsace)  and  Central  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


FRAUK  HEHRY  WOODASOU  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  H.  S.  on  July  20,  1942.  He  was  sent  to 
AAF  (Army  Air  Field)  RTC  (Reserve  Training  Center)  at  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  for  basic  training  and  then  to  Power  Turret  &  Gun- 
sight  School  at  Lowry  Field  #1,  Denver,  Colo.  “Here,  in  the  Den¬ 
ver  ITSO,  I  met  the  only  Wenhamite,  Jack  Crediford,  I  was  to  see 
in  uniform  until  later  in  England.” 

He  says  that  in  December  1942  he  was  ordered  to  10  Mile  Station, 
both  an  Army  and  Havy  Base  and  the  jumping-off  place  for  planes 
crossing  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.  He 
stayed  here  four  months,  being  attached  successively  to  the  17th 
Station  Complement,  the  421st  Base  Squadron  and  the  908th  Guard 
Squadron,  quartered  principally  in  a  hutment  built  of  plywood  and 
housing  six  men.  His  work  consisted  of  guard  duty  and  drilling 
with  small  arms. 

In  April  1943  he  was  ordered  to  Harlingen  Army  Gunnery 
School,  Gulf  Coast  Training  Command.  Here  five  months  after 
finishing  his  technical  training  in  Colorado,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
type  of  work  for  which  he  had  been  trained.  “The  gun  turrets  were 
set  up  in  stands  and  power-operated  on  the  ground  for  the  use  of 
student  gunners,  before  they  had  any  flight  training.”  He  was 
assigned  to  the  93rd  and  later  to  the  513th  Flexible  Gunnery  Train¬ 
ing  Group  and  became  a  member  of  the  Base  Defense  Unit  whose 
duty,  beside  acting  as  auxiliary  police  and  firemen,  was  to  patrol 
the  Mexican  border  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  75  miles 
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upstream  from  the  air  base  and,  if  necessary,  to  cross  into  Mexico. 

In  October  1943  he  was  shipped  with  others  from  the  field  to 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.  for  overseas  training.  “This  training  and 
physical  checkup  was  the  most  rigorous  we  had  had.”  Woodason 
was  assigned  to  the  22nd  Replacement  Squadron  and  sent  to  Camp 
Kilmer,  N.  J. 

On  December  5,  1943  he  left  New  York  on  the  Capetown  Castle 
in  convoy.  They  were  escorted  by  a  battleship  and  corvettes  to 
Liverpool.  He  was  assigned  to  the  448th  Sub-Depot,  attached  to 
the  381st  Bomber  Group,  1st  Bomber  Division  at  Ridgewell  Air¬ 
drome.  “In  Essex  County,  the  towns  sounded  familiar:  2  miles  to 
Toppesfield,  8  miles  to  Haverhill,  10  miles  to  Boxford,  30  miles  to 
Chelmsford  and  32  miles  to  Cambridge.”  Here  he  worked  on 
Sperry  upper,  Sperry  ball  and  Bendix  chin  turrets.  He  was  sent 
for  extra  training  to  an  RAF  (Royal  Air  Force)  Armament  School 
Kirkham,  Lancashire  “where  except  for  the  Americans,  all  wore  the 
blue  RAF  uniform  with  patches  showing  their  nationality  on  the 
left  shoulder.  There  were  Dutch,  Belgians,  Free  French,  Poles  and 
Czechoslovaks.” 

In  November  1944  he  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  SAD  (Strategic 
Air  Depot)  5th  Air  Depot  Repair  Squadron.  He  worked  at  rebuild¬ 
ing  engines  for  B-17s.  A  month  after  VE  Day,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  12th  Mobile  Reclamation  &  Repair  Squadron  and  from  then 
until  he  left  England  worked  on  waterproofing  and  loading  equip¬ 
ment  to  be  shipped  back  to  the  United  States. 

“At  Ridgewell  the  Germans  dropped  their  flares  nightly  over 
the  neighboring  cities,  following  which  the  sky  was  lit  up  like  heat 
lightning  and  a  dull  thundering  could  be  heard.  In  the  spring  of  1944 
the  first  V-l  (Buzz  Bomb)  made  its  appearance,  landing  in  a  near¬ 
by  field.  After  that  a  steady  stream  of  Y-ls  came  over  regularly 
three  times  a  night.  Some  were  shot  down  by  the  ack-ack  guns  of 
the  coast  artillery,  those  which  escaped  were  pursued  by  British 
fighter  planes.  London,  other  cities  and  the  munition  factories  were 
protected  by  chains  hung  from  balloons  and  by  anti-aircraft  bat¬ 
teries.”  At  Ridgewell  his  brother  John  R.  Woodason  came  to  see 
him  and  he  also  met  Dennis  Harridan. 

Woodason  returned  to  the  States  in  August  1945.  After  a  30-day 
leave  he  was  sent  to  the  3rd  Air  Force  at  Tampa,  Fla.  and  served 
for  a  short  time  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  honorably  discharged  at 
Westover  Field  on  November  15,  1945. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 
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American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 

JOHN  RAYMOND  WOODASON  entered  on  active  duty  as  a  Pri¬ 
vate  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  May  8,  1942.  From  Ft.  Devens 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Forces  and  sent  to  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  for 
basic  training.  He  was  ordered  to  the  Academy  of  Aeronautics 
at  LaGuardia  Field,  N.  Y.  for  training  as  an  airplane  mechanic, 
and  to  Republic  Air  Corporation  School,  Farmingdale,  L.  I.  for 
specialist  training  on  P-47s,  then  ordered  to  the  352nd  Fighter 
Group,  21st  Fighter  Squadron  (later  designated  the  486th  Fighter 
Squadron),  stationed  at  Westover  Field,  Mass,  where  he  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  Personnel  Clerk. 

On  July  1,  1943  he  sailed  with  the  486th  Fighter  Squadron, 
352nd  Fighter  Group,  to  England  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
unit  was  stationed  at  Bodney,  Norfolk,  in  East  Anglia.  From  this 
field,  “the  Squadron  Wing  participated  in  the  preparation  of  the 
invasion  of  the  continent.”  John  Woodason  served  as  Personnel 
Clerk  and  typist. 

In  January  1945  the  squadron  was  sent  to  Belgium.  They  were 
stationed  at  Chievre  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Cologne  and  the 
mopping  up  of  Germany.  He  served  as  Personnel  Clerk,  Duty 
Sergeant,  Assistant  Carpenter  and  Chauffeur.  In  March  1945  while 
in  Belgium  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  at  this  time  acquired 
the  nickname  of  “Field  Marshal  of  the  486th  Fighter  Squadron” 
presented  by  the  First  Sergeant. 

While  in  England  he  visited  Wenham,  where  he  found  a  large 
army  camp  near  a  little  village  of  “a  few  houses  surrounding  a 
church,  a  pub  and  a  castle.” 

John  Woodason  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens  on  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1945. 

Distinguished  Unit  Badge  awarded  to  the  486th  Fighter  Squadron 
for  “providing  penetration  and  withdrawal  support  to  bombard¬ 
ment  aircraft  attacking  targets  at  Brunswick,  Germany.” 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

European-African-Middle  Eastern  Campaign  Medal  with  stars 
awarded  to  the  486th  Fighter  Squadron  for  Air  Offensive. 
Europe,  Normandy,  Northern  France,  Rhineland,  Ardennes, 
and  Central  Europe. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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ORPHEUS  LANPHEAR  WOODBURY,  JR.  was  commissioned 
in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  entered  active  service  as  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.g.)  on  August  9,  1943.  He  was  sent  to  the  Navy  Supply 
Corps  School,  Babson  Institute,  Wellesley  Hill,  Mass.,  and  after  a 
month’s  training  there  was  assigned  as  an  Aviation  Supply  Officer 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  R.  I.  His  duty  here  was 
as  Supply  Officer  for  the  Assembly  and  Repair  Department,  having 
charge  of  the  scheduling  and  control  of  repairs  to  aircraft  parts, 
accessories  and  equipment. 

Because  of  his  more  than  twelve  years’  civilian  experience  in 
Latin  America  he  was  selected  to  participate  in  a  special  duty 
assignment  in  the  10th  Naval  District  (Caribbean  Area).  He  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  in  April 
1944,  and  from  there  went  to  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Trinidad. 
This  duty  was  concerned  with  the  advance  base  materiel  problems 
of  the  Navy  and  led  to  Woodbury’s  next  assignment  with  a  traveling 
Inventory  Coordinating  Group,  operating  under  orders  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations. 

In  January  1945,  after  having  duty  at  nearly  all  Naval  activities 
in  the  Continental  United  States  and  a  promotion  to  Lieutenant, 
Woodbury  became  Field  Service  Liaison  Officer  for  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  This  was  another  travel  job  and  had  to 
do  with  the  business  management  problems  of  the  Navy’s  supply 
system.  Returning  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  August,  1945  he  became 
Officer-in-Charge  of  the  Naval  Stock  Fund  Administration  and  In¬ 
ventory  Control  Officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts. 
In  effect  this  job  was  that  of  Comptroller  for  that  bureau.  He  was 
promoted  to  Lieutenant-Commander  in  October  1945  and  was  re¬ 
leased  to  inactive  duty  in  April  1946,  when  he  accepted  a  civilian 
official’s  position  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  was  also  selected  as  a  Staff  Officer  in  the  Organized  Re¬ 
serve  of  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command. 

American  Campaign  Medal  with  Base  Clasp  (Bronze  Star). 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


ROBERT  NORMAN  WOODBURY  entered  on  active  duty  as  a 
Private  in  the  Army  of  the  U.  S.  on  April  14,  1943.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  Air  Forces  and  went  for  basic  training  to  Miami 
Beach,  Fla.  From  there  he  was  sent  for  schooling  in  message  cen¬ 
ter  procedure  to  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.  and  finally  to  Jefferson,  Mo. 
for  overseas  training. 
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In  November  1943  he  left  the  Embarkation  Center  at  Camp 
Stoneham,  Calif,  and  went  overseas  to  Oahu  where  he  was  assigned 
to  the  407th  Signal  Co.  Avn.  (Aviation).  He  worked  as  crypto¬ 
grapher  in  the  Message  Center  until  June  1945. 

The  407th  Signal  Co.  was  a  company  from  which  men  were 
drawn  to  carry  out  the  various  types  of  signal  work  at  Hickam  Field 
and  Woodbury’s  work  consisted  of  “doing  cryptographic  work  in 
the  Message  Center  at  Hickam  Field.  This  included  decoding 
messages  coming  into  the  office  and  encoding  those  going  out.” 

Woodbury  was  assigned  to  30  Bombardment  Croup,  71  Air  Serv¬ 
ice  Group  and  on  June  25,  1944,  D  +  10,  landed  on  Saipan  where 
he  again  worked  in  the  Message  Center.  He  says:  “My  work  in 
the  Message  Center  on  Saipan  consisted  of  handling  messages  going 
to  and  from  the  Island.  When  an  encoded  message  came  in,  it 
would  be  decoded  and  sent  to  the  proper  designation  on  the  Island. 
These  messages  would  be  logged  in  the  Message  Center  before  being 
sent  out  so  that  an  accurate  check  could  be  had  on  them.  Some¬ 
times  these  messages  could  be  sent  via  the  teletype  machine  as  tele¬ 
types  were  maintained  all  over  the  Island  in  all  the  outfits.  All  mes¬ 
sages  had  a  certain  priority  which  told  us  their  importance.  ‘Urgent’ 
was  the  highest  and  the  others  in  order  of  importance  were  ‘Opera¬ 
tional  Priority,’  ‘Priority,’  ‘Routine,’  and  ‘Deferred.’  An  ‘Urgent’ 
would  be  handled  quickly,  with  secrecy  and  extra  care,  whereas  a 
‘Routine’  would  be  handled  in  the  way  that  its  name  implies.” 

Woodbury  remained  on  Saipan  for  eight  months  and  says  that  his 
most  “surprising”  experience  was  being  shelled  by  the  Japs  who 
were  five  miles  away  on  Tinian.  “As  an  air  raid  had  just  started, 
we  did  not  know  for  quite  a  while  what  it  was.  The  shrapnel  went 
directly  over  our  area  hitting  many  of  the  tents  although  luckily  no 
one  was  hurt.  We  crawled  on  our  knees  to  the  air  raid  shelter  in 
order  to  keep  beneath  the  low  flying  shrapnel.” 

In  March  1945  Robert  Woodbury  returned  with  the  7lst  Air 
Service  Group  to  Oahu.  He  made  Corporal  in  September  1945  and 
remained  in  Oahu  until  his  return  to  the  States  in  November  1945. 

Robert  Woodbury  was  honorably  discharged  at  Ft.  Devens,  Mass, 
on  December  12,  1945  with  the  rank  of  Corporal. 

Meritorious  Unit  Citation  awarded  to  71st  Air  Service  Group  in 
August  1945  for  ability  of  outfit  to  perform  duties  well. 

Good  Conduct  Medal 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  star  for  Saipan. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 
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HERMAN  YOUNG  enlisted  and  entered  on  active  duty  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  on  November  1, 
1942,  at  the  age  of  45.  He  went  through  recruit  training  at  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.  and  upon  completion  was  ordered  to  the  USS  Baltimore 
(CA  68)  a  new  heavy  cruiser.  He  boarded  her  at  Boston  where  she 
was  built  and  headed  from  there  for  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Baltimore  was  from  then  on  alternately  in  the  Third  Fleet 
with  Task  Force  38,  and  the  Fifth  with  Task  Force  58,  depending  on 
whether  Admirals  Halsey  and  McCain  or  Spruance  and  Mitscher 
were  in  command  of  the  operation.  She  took  part  in  one  or  more 
engagements  of  nine  of  the  twelve  major  Pacific  naval  operations 
from  then  till  the  end  of  the  war — a  total  of  twenty-six  actions.  In 
twenty-five  of  these,  Young,  by  then  Seaman  1/c,  served  as  No.  1 
Powder  Handler  in  No.  5  Mount  of  the  ship’s  5"/38  dual-purpose 
(anti-aircraft  and  surface)  secondary  battery. 

The  Baltimore  took  part  in  the  Gilbert  and  Marshalls  operations, 
the  Truk,  Ulithi  and  early  Marianas  raids,  and  was  lent  to  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Fleet  for  the  Hollandia  operations.  On  June  19  and  20,  1944, 
she  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  the  Philippine  Sea,  and  was  credited 
with  eight  of  the  nearly  four  hundred  Japanese  planes  shot  down  by 
the  Fifth  Fleet’s  ships  and  planes  the  first  day.  On  the  second  day, 
when  planes  from  TF  58  successfully  attacked  the  Japanese  Fleet 
at  extreme  range  and  returned  late  at  night  to  the  carriers  that 
Mitscher  had  ordered  lighted  in  this  emergency,  the  Baltimore  had 
little  shooting  to  do,  but  rescued  the  crews  of  several  planes.  In 
later  operations,  she  raided  the  Bonins,  Formosa,  Luzon,  the  Nausei 
Shato  and  Honshu,  to  prevent  reinforcements  being  sent  to  J apaneso* 
held  islands,  on  which  the  Marines  and  Army  were  landing;  and 
she  furnished  fire  support  for  the  Saipan,  Luzon  and  Iwo  Jima 
landings,  often  firing  steadily  as  fast  as  the  guns  could  be  reloaded. 

Herman  Young  returned  to  the  States  in  March  and  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  in  April,  1945  at  Camp  Shoemaker,  Calif. 

Commendation  Ribbon,  awarded  by  Adj.  Gen.  Harrison. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal  with  stars  for  Gilbert  Islands, 
Marshall  Islands,  Asiatic-Pacific  Raids,  1944,  Western  New 
Guinea,  Leyte,  Luzon  and  Iwo  Jima  Operations. 
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Gertrude  P.  Glavin 
S  1/e.  IT  SNR  (WR) 


Virginia  (Bodge)  Kearney 
Cpl.,  ATTS,  WAC 


Vera  (Christofferson)  Case 
2d  L»ieut.,  ATTS,  ANC 


Florence  L.  Stobbart 
Ca.pt.,  ATTS,  ANC 


Edith  (Morson)  Morris 
Ens.,  TTSNR  (WR) 


and 


Arleen  (Chamberland)  Escales 
Ensign,  TTSNR  (NNC) 


Marianne  Davis 
Cpl.,  A  US  WAC 


Martha  (Webster)  Sparrow- 
Si*  ( R)  2/c,  USNR  (WR) 
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The  names  of  the  following  people  are  also  on  the  War  Time 
Honor  Roll.  We  regret  that  details  of  their  war  service  cannot  be 
given  as  either  they  have  not  answered,  or  their  residence  in  Wen- 
ham  was  so  temporary  that  they  cannot  be  located. 


Banter,  Kathryn  L. 
Bick,  John  A.,  Jr. 
Boynton,  Philip  E.,  Jr. 
Briggs,  Clyde  D. 
Brooks,  Lloyd  C. 
Campbell,  Arthur  M. 
Clayton,  Burgess 
Cogswell,  David  G. 
Elliott,  Charles  E. 
Gauthier,  Leo  E. 

Green,  Roy 
Harlow,  Emerson  S. 
Jeffery,  Harold  E. 
Johnstone,  Hugh  B. 
Kraczynski,  Joseph  A. 
McGee,  Hubert 
Mead,  Edmund  J.,  Jr. 
Mead,  Donald  P. 
Murphy,  Cecil  E. 
Murray,  Cornelius 


Perkins,  Laurence  D. 
Perkins,  Myron  H.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Porter  J.,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Winthrop 
Peyton,  Paul  P. 

Preston,  Albert  L. 
Preston,  Robert  E. 
Prince,  George 
Robinson,  David  W. 
Scharfenberg,  C.  J. 
Starkweather,  Edwin  M. 
Steen,  Everett  K. 

Trowt,  Franklin  D. 
Webb,  Allen  F. 

Webb,  Bradford  E. 
Webb,  Donald  W. 
Welding,  Lyman  A. 
Wilson,  Walter 
Woodman,  John 
Vickers,  Frederick  A. 
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UNSIGNED  ACCOUNTS  OF  WENHAM  MEN  IN  ACTION 


Bomber  Mission 

The  one  experience  that  I  most  vividly  recall  is  the  one  for  which 
our  group  received  the  Presidential  Citation.  Though  many  others 
went  through  as  much  and  more,  I  guess  it  stands  out  because  it  was 
our  first  real  close  call  and  because  it  served  to  tie  the  bond  that 
made  us  one  of  the  closest  knit  crews  I  ever  knew.  It  also  disclosed 
that  we  at  least,  were  ten  men  not  conscious  of  rank  or  creed,  ten 
men,  who  wrere  really  following  the  maxim  of  “one  for  all  and  all 
for  one.” 

It  was  January  11,  1944  and  our  ninth  mission.  Halberstadt  in 
Central  Germany  was  our  target.  It  was  cloudy  and  generally  bad 
weather  over  England,  but  that  was  usual.  All  went  well — little 
fighter  opposition  to  the  target  and  the  skies  over  the  continent  were 
clear  and  sunny.  We  were  not  aware  that  a  recall  had  gone  out  and 
that  our  group  was  practically  wending  its  serene  way  alone.  The 
fighters  assigned  to  us,  P-47’s,  stayed  with  us,  and  so  we  ploughed 
along  to  the  target,  at  27,000'  feet.  Once  there  we  dropped  our 
bombs,  and  turned  home  with  a  sigh,  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  and  the 
target  receding  behind.  A  few  enemy  fighters  attacked,  but  not  our 
group,  and  we  watched  our  fighters  shoot  several  down.  In  time  pur 
fighters  left  us  as  they  were  short  of  gas,  but  we  weren’t  overly  con¬ 
cerned.  Ahead  lay  the  border  of  France  and  also  ahead  the  clouds 
began,  as  abruptly  as  if  cut  by  a  knife.  There  were  two  layers ;  one 
at  18,000  feet,  another  at  10,000  feet.  We  reduced  altitude  to  fly 
between  them  at  17,000  feet.  Then  it  happened.  Just  as  we  flew 
under  the  top  cloud  layer,  all  hell  popped  loose.  Me-109’s  had  been 
patiently  lying  in  wait  above  the  clouds  for  us,  and  they  pounced. 
Yellow  noses  screaming  at  us  and  lead  flying  everywhere.  They 
were  the  famed  “Abbeville  Kids,”  Goering’s  pet  squadron;  all  old 
seasoned  fighters,  experienced  from  the  Civil  War  in  Spain  and  the 
African  Campaign.  They  knew  no  fear,  they  recognized  no  odds. 
Again  and  again  they  swooped  in  on  us  doing  slow  rolls  between  our 
planes,  which  were  in  very  close  formation,  so  close  we  could  actually 
see  the  pilots.  Our  guns  were  going  full  blast  and  reports  indicated 
several  of  our  planes  were  hit.  I,  in  the  nose,  could  see  one  of  my 
own  squadron’s  below  me,  crippled,  losing  altitude,  its  guns  still 
blazing.  Now  she  was  smoking  and  starting  to  fall  off  into  a  slow 
spiral.  There  were  three  enemy  fighters  on  her,  making  deadly  sure 
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of  tlieir  kill.  Finally  I  saw  the  figures  tumbling  out,  as  the  men 
took  to  their  chutes.  We  counted  and  word  went  through  the  ship 
for  all  who  could,  to  keep  count.  The  spiral  became  steeper,  and 
flames  were  evident.  Suddenly  she  went  from  sight  in  the  clouds. 
We  were  getting  hit  too.  Holes  from  20  mms.  timed  to  explode  like 
a  grenade  a  second  after  penetrating,  were  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where.  We  were  taking  our  toll  of  the  Germans  and  as  suddenly  as 
it  began,  it  ended.  Time?  Who  knows;  not  more  than  20  minutes. 
We  filled  in  the  spaces  in  the  ranks  and  limped  on.  Every  plane 
showed  signs  of  being  hit.  Several  hours  later  we  sighted  the  Eng¬ 
lish  shore.  We  split  up  then,  for  there  were  wounded  in  every  ship 
and  a  single  ship  can  make  better  time  than  a  formation.  We  had 
need  of  a  hasty  landing,  for  our  co-pilot  lay  in  the  nose  with  us, 
with  a  nasty  wound  in  his  right  shoulder,  the  engineer  was  helping 
at  the  throttles;  our  pilot’s  face  was  pitted  with  tiny  particles  of 
20  mm.  Luckily  the  rest  of  us  were  unharmed  but  there  were  holes 
as  mute  evidence  of  how  close  some  shots  had  been.  We  had  neither 
brakes,  radio,  gas  to  speak  of,  nor  any  vacuum  instruments.  I  had  to 
call  off  the  air  speed  from  the  nose  for  our  landing.  We  made  two 
passes  before  making  a  landing,  stopped  by  rolling  into  the  grass. 

The  plane,  a  B-17-F,  required  2  months  to  fix,  and  we  flew  it  on 
the  last  three  missions  of  the  8th  Air  Force,  to  Berlin.  That  plane, 
called  “Dearly  Beloved,”  always  got  back.  On  her  last  mission  she 
brought  her  crew  back  to  friendly  territory  in  France,  though  they 
still  don’t  how  she  made  it.  She  was  beyond  salvage  that  time. 


Headquarters  306th  Bombardment  Group  (H) 

Office  of  tiie  Commanding  Officer* 

The  1st  Bombardment  Division  has  been  awarded  a  Presidential 
Citation  for  “extraordinary  heroism,  determination  and  esprit  de 
corps  in  action  against  the  enemy  on  11  January  1944.”  This  award 
is  the  highest  that  can  be  given  to  a  Unit.  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  which  is  the  second  highest  award  that 
can  be  given  to  an  individual. 

The  targets  of  the  1st  Division  on  11  January  were  the  Focke- 
Wulf  assembly  plant  at  Oschersleben  and  the  factory  supplying  parts 
for  Junker  fighters  at  Halberstadt,  both  in  central  Germany,  about 
300  miles  inside  enemy  territory.  The  306th  Group,  flying  its  100th 

*Tliis  citation  was  given  to  the  1st  Bombardment  Division  as  a  result  of 
the  action  described  in  the  preceding  account. 
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mission  with  Colonel  Robinson  leading,  led  the  attack  on  Halber- 
stadt.  The  other  Divisions  were  scheduled  to  hit  aircraft  plants  in 
the  same  area. 

Two  hundred  seventy-five  Fortresses,  including  33  from  the  30th 
Group,  comprised  the  1st  Division.  Shortly  before  the  Division 
reached  its  target  areas,  a  recall  was  sent  out  from  headquarters  be¬ 
cause  increasingly  bad  weather  threatened  to  close  the  home  bases. 
At  that  time  some  of  the  bombers  of  the  other  Divisions  and  some  of 
the  fighters  which  had  been  assigned  to  our  force  returned  to  their 
bases.  The  1st  Division  Air  Commander,  however,  because  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  assigned  targets,  decided  to  carry  on  the 
attacks.  Both  targets  were  hit  visually  with  excellent  results. 

For  two  hours,  from  the  target  to  the  North  Sea  some  300  miles 
away,  the  Division,  with  its  reduced  fighter  escort,  fought  its  way 
through  flak  and  unceasing  fighter  attack  by  FW  190’s,  Ju  88’s,  Me 
109’s,  110’s,  210’s  and  410’s.  Of  these,  the  Division  is  officially 
credited  with  having  destroyed  210.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever 
destroyed  by  one  Division  on  a  single  mission.  Forty-three  more 
were  probably  destroyed  and  84  damaged.  These  attacks  knocked 
down  42  bombers  of  1st  Division,  but  there  were  five  enemy  fighters 
destroyed  for  every  bomber  which  failed  to  return.  The  306th  Group 
was  subjected  to  particularly  savage  attacks,  during  which  we  lost 
five  aircraft  in  less  than  10  minutes,  including  both  of  Colonel  Rob¬ 
inson’s  wing  men.  This  Group  destroyed  17  fighters,  probably  de¬ 
stroyed  four  more  and  damaged  14. 

Practically  all  the  306th  aircraft  were  shot  up — thirteen  severely. 
Three  were  so  seriously  damaged  that  they  were  scrapped.  One 
man  was  killed,  13  wounded.  Many  were  recommended  for  and  re¬ 
ceived  special  decorations  for  heroism  against  heavy  odds  and  for 
their  efforts  in  successfully  returning  damaged  aircraft  and  wounded 
men  to  England. 

This  mission  was  one  of  a  series  of  heavy  and  effective  blows 
which  finally  broke  the  back  of  the  German  Air  Force.  Not  only 
were  a  great  many  aircraft  destroyed  in  the  air,  but  manufacture 
and  assembly  of  new  fighters  were  critically  curtailed.  The  spectacu¬ 
lar  and  destructive  advances  by  ground  forces  on  all  fronts  would 
have  been  impossible  without  the  work  done  by  the  8th  Air  Force 
heavy  bombers.  In  these  operations,  the  1st  Division,  the  oldest 
Division  in  the  ETO,  has  been  outstanding  from  the  beginning.  The 
306th  Group,  one  of  the  original  Groups  and  the  oldest  in  continu¬ 
ous  combat,  has  played  a  major  part  in  these  successes,  and  every 
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member  of  this  organization,  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air,  can  feel 
justly  proud  of  his  contribution  toward  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  Europe. 

A  Distinguished  Unit  Badge  identifying  this  citation  will  be 
issued  to  all  individuals  who  are  assigned  or  attached  as  members 
of  the  1st  Bombardment  Division,  to  become  part  of  the  uniform. 


Artillery 

General  Patton  once  said  that  there  were  only  two  arms  of  the 
service  during  this  past  war  whose  performance  was  universally 
praised  and  about  whom  very  little,  if  any,  serious  criticism  was 
ever  voiced.  One  was  the  Medical  Corps  and  the  other  the  Artillery. 
He  also  said  that  the  greatest  single  advantage  we  possessed  over  the 
German  army  in  the  ground  fighting  was  our  superior  employment 
of  field  artillery.  This  was  due  principally  to  these  three  features: 

1.  The  2Uton  truck 

2.  The  Cub  plane 

3.  Our  fire-direction  set-up 

1.  Our  vastly  superior  prime  movers,  such  as  the  GMC  truck, 
enabled  our  artillery  to  move  much  further  and  much  faster  than 
the  enemy.  Thus  we  were  able  instantly  to  exploit  an  advantage 
gained  against  the  inevitable  counterattack. 

2.  The  Cub  plane,  which  constantly  patrolled  above  the  front 
lines  in  all  but  the  foulest  weather,  gave  us  an  enormous  observation 
advantage  over  the  enemy.  It  meant  that  in  clear  weather  we  were 
firing  with  our  eyes  open,  whereas  the  Germans,  unless  they  had 
terrestrial  observation,  were  shooting  blind. 

3.  Perhaps  the  greatest  technical  advantage  we  had  was  our 
superior  method  of  fire-direction  which  enabled  us  to  place  the  fire 
of  all  the  guns  within  range  upon  a  single  target  simultaneously. 
The  crushing  effect  of  this  mass  fire  was  overwhelming  and  fortun¬ 
ately  the  American  Army  had  developed  its  technique  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  this  fire  to  a  greater  degree  than  had  the  Germans. 


Manus  Harbor 

“I  regret  the  delay  in  this  report,  but  my  war  records  are  scattered 
and  as  for  my  memory,  it  is  useless.  The  whole  thing  seems  so  like 
a  nightmare,  that  I  have  forgotten  all  I  possibly  could  and  have 
been  quite  successful  at  it. 
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“Our  ship  through  it  all  was  fortunate  never  to  have  been  hit. 
We  were  in  the  thick  of  all  landings  and  ships  on  all  sides  of  us 
received  direct  hits  but  ours  were  all  misses.  Shells  made  their 
way  through  the  rigging  making  us  all  hit  the  deck  and  bombs 
dropped  so  close  that  the  shock  knocked  us  over  but  we  were  never 
actually  hit.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  November  1944  we 
were  anchored  less  than  400  yards  from  the  Mt.  Hood  ammunition 
ship.  By  some  quirk  it  moved  two  miles  away  and  had  hardly 
dropped  anchor  when  it  blew  up.  It  disintegrated  completely.  The 
Mindanao,  anchored  near  the  Mt.  Hood,  was  leveled  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  all  personnel  aboard  dead  or  casualties.  Men  on  our 
decks  (two  miles  away)  were  knocked  over  by  the  shock.  A  torpedo 
attack  sent  a  torpedo  eight  feet  forward  of  our  bow  and  its  second 
40  feet  off  the  stern.  Too  close  for  comfort.” 


From  a  Wenham  Man’s  Letter  to  His  Wife 

“We  invaded  I  wo  Jima  on  19  February.  We  knew  all  about  the 
proposed  operation  for  over  two  months  beforehand.  We  received 
very  thorough  and  accurate  briefing.  Our  Intelligence  work  was 
wonderful.  We  were  well  supplied  with  charts,  photographs  and 
plans  of  the  island.  (We  didn't  know  quite  how  tough  it  was  going 
to  be.) 

“Seven  weeks  before  the  operations,  we  took  aboard  our  cargo, 
which  remained  with  us  from  then  on.  In  our  particular  case,  this 
consisted  of  2  Marine  officers,  41  enlisted  Marines,  11  Seabees  and 
1  pet  canine,  with  a  full  load  of  such  vehicles  as  bulldozers,  trucks, 
caterpillars,  trailers  and  cranes,  as  well  as  some  other  cargo.  So, 
with  115  men  and  all  this  gear  aboard,  you  can  well  imagine  that  for 
7  weeks  we  were  a  trifle  crowded.  (One  crane  weighed  46  tons.) 
The  gyrenes  and  sailors  got  along  beautifully  together.  It’s  hard  to 
believe,  but  we  really  were  ‘one  big  happy  family.’ 

“During  those  weeks  we  rehearsed  the  operation  several  times,  at 
several  different  places,  with  all  the  other  ships  which  took  part 
in  the  amphibious  phase  of  the  operation.  We  knew,  of  course,  that 
Iwo  was  to  be  softened  up  for  us,  by  air,  and  by  the  Fleet.  The  night 
before  we  reached  our  target,  we  could  see  the  glow  in  the  sky  at  a 
distance  of  many,  many  miles,  and  knew  that  the  big  guns  were  do¬ 
ing  their  work. 

“We  arrived  at  our  station,  4  miles  off  the  beach,  soon  after  sun¬ 
rise.  (H-hour  was  set  for  0900.)  What  a  sight  it  was!  You  have 
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doubtless  seen  pictures  of  this  perfect  armada  of  ships.  When  you 
actually  see  it,  with  the  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  rocket  craft, 
etc.,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke  from  all  their  guns,  it  is  a  sight 
you  can  never  forget.  The  noise,  is,  of  course,  simply  thunderous, 
and  never-ceasing.  The  air  is  full  of  the  smell  of  gun-powder,  even 
at  many  miles  from  the  target.  The  sky  is  crowded  with  aircraft, 
also  throwing  everything  they  have  against  the  island.  We  were 
able  to  watch  the  whole  show  through  binoculars,  awaiting  our  turn 
to  hit  the  beach. 

“The  first  wave  of  attack  boats  started  in  at  0900,  right  on  sched¬ 
ule.  We  couldn’t  see  anything  of  what  was  going  on  in  at  the 
beach,  due  to  the  smoke,  and  the  distance  (4  miles),  But  we  were 
getting  constant  radio  reports.  It  didn’t  sound  too  bad.  Then  the 
LSMs  which  were  carrying  tanks  went  in,  and  we’d  get  reports  of 
which  ones  were  hit,  casualties,  etc.  Due  to  the  nature  of  our  load, 
we  felt  we  wouldn’t  be  called  in  until  the  beach  itself  was  fairly  well 
secured,  as  it  was  a  load  which  would  take  several  hours  to  unload 
even  under  the  most  ideal  conditions. 

“At  1130  we  started  in.  As  far  as  we  could  tell,  the  beach  looked 
fairly  quiet.  How  wrong  we  were !  As  soon  as  we  hit  the  beach, 
they  opened  up  with  everything.  We  found  we  were  caught  in  a 
crossfire  of  machine-gun  bullets.  They  sounded  just  like  hail  on 
both  sides  of  the  ship.  I  was  up  forward  in  the  tank  deck,  rigging 
the  landing  mat  to  be  towed  off  by  the  first  vehicle  ashore,  a  bull¬ 
dozer,  as  unconcerned  as  you  please.  When  the  ramp  was  lowered 
I  was  standing  there,  working  with  my  back  to  the  beach.  All  of  a 
sudden  I  noticed  all  our  marines  and  sailors  diving  under  the  vehi¬ 
cles  on  deck.  At  the  same  moment  I  realized  that  machine-gun 
bullets  were  whizzing  over  my  head,  and  little  pieces  of  shrapnel 
were  dropping  down  on  deck.  Then  I  turned  and  looked  forward 
at  the  beach,  10  yards  in  front  of  me,  through  our  open  doors.  The 
Marines  were  absolutely  pinned  down  at  the  water’s  edge.  In  3 
hours  they  hadn’t  been  able  to  advance  one  yard.  They  were  caught 
in  this  machine-gun  cross-fire,  and,  as  soon  as  one  raised  himself 
up,  he  got  shot.  Also,  mortar  shells  were  dropping  all  around  the 
ship.  Ho  direct  hits,  thank  God.  Of  course  there  were  many  dead 
and  wounded  lying  in  the  sand  around  the  bow  doors,  and  many 
more  killed  during  these  moments.  The  live  marines  lying  on  the 
beach  kept  waving  us  off,  as  we  were  just  drawing  fire  towards  them, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  unload. 
We’d  have  lost  every  man  involved  in  the  operation,  and  every  vehi- 
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cle  would  have  been  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  was  put  ashore.  Also, 
each  vehicle  would  have  had  to  run  over  live,  wounded  and  dead 
Marines.  We  probably  would  have  lost  the  ship.  We  were  on  the 
beach  about  10  minutes  before  we  got  the  order  to  retract.  While 
there  we  took  aboard  as  many  wounded  as  we  could,  to  transfer  them 
later  to  hospital  ships.  As  soon  as  we  retracted  from  the  beach  the 
shell-fire  stopped.  It  was  obvious  that  the  damn  J aps  had  some  very 
efficient  artillery  spotters  somewhere,  because  no  matter  how  quiet 
the  beach  would  become  at  any  spot,  the  minute  an  LSM  came  in, 
the  mortar  and  artillery  fire  would  start  right  in  again. 

“We  weren’t  sent  in  again  until  the  next  morning.  This  time  we 
went  right  in  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Suribachi.  Most  uncomfort¬ 
able!  It  was  pretty  much  the  same  story  all  over  again.  It  would 
have  been  a  dashed  impossibility  to  unload,  we  were  drawing  mortar 
and  artillery  fire  to  that  section  of  the  beach  and  were  told  to  ‘get  the 
hell  out.’ 

“On  all  of  these  early  trips  to  the  beach,  we  were  going  in  directly 
under  the  guns  of  our  big  ships,  which  were  standing  in  very  close 
to  shore,  apparently  begging  the  enemy  to  open  up  on  them,  so  as 
to  spot  the  positions  of  the  enemy’s  remaining  big  guns.  On  each 
trip,  in  the  early  days  of  the  invasion  we  took  off  wounded.  Irvie 
(the  doctor)  did  a  perfectly  amazing  job.  We  had  plenty  of  blood 
plasma,  penicillin  and  sulfa  drugs.  And,  after  the  second  day,  some 
whole  blood,  flown  in  by  seaplane.  That  last  definitely  saved  one  of 
these  patients. 

“We  finally  unloaded  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening  of  that 
second  day.  From  that  point  on,  we  worked  continuously,  day  and 
night,  unloading  big  ships  and  putting  the  cargo  ashore  right  up  to 
the  present  time.  After  our  first  unloading,  we  were  never  more 
than  2  miles  from  the  beach,  and  at  least  50%  of  the  time  we  were 
on  the  beach.  After  the  first  2  or  3  days,  we  were  never  more  than 
a  mile  off.  For  the  first  few  days,  when  we  were  on  the  beach,  I 
would  say  that  we  were  in,  or  just  behind,  the  front  lines.  (On 
those  first  2  landings  we  were  definitely  in  the  front  line).  It  was 
no  fun  on  the  beach  nights.  We  had  to  unload  in  the  dark,  and  one 
was  always  in  danger  of  being  picked  off  by  a  sniper.  And  of  course 
mortar  and  shell  fire  was  coming  over  all  the  time. 

“One  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  my  life  was  seeing  the  colors  go  up 
on  the  top  of  Mt.  Suribachi  on  the  4th  day.  You  can’t  have  any 
idea  what  that  meant  to  us.  It  wasn’t  entirely  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
It  meant  that  we  could  lie  on  the  beach  without  having  a  shower  of 
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high  explosives  rain  down  on  us  from  up  here.  We  really  hated  and 
feared  that  place.  Solid  rock,  steep  with  the  most  intricate  system 
of  gun  emplacements  in  the  world.  How  those  gyrenes  ever  scaled 
up  that  place,  and  silenced  those  guns,  is  something  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  understand.  At  the  moment  when  the  flag  went  up  I  just 
happened  to  be  looking,  as  we  were  on  our  way  in  to  the  beach  with 
a  load,  and  when  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  boys,  you  should  have  heard 
the  cheer! 

“We  kept  the  island  lit  up  all  night  every  night  with  illuminating 
flares.  Of  course,  war  at  night  is  beautiful,  if  you’re  not  too  close 
to  it.  The  tracer  shells  and  bullets,  coursing  bright  red  through  the 
sky  are  gorgeous,  except  when  they’re  coming  towards  you.  Then 
you  just  hold  your  breath  and  wait  for  them  to  hit. 

“Our  seaplanes  started  landing  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  day,  bringing 
in  wdiole  blood,  and  mail  for  the  marines,  and  evacuating  the  worst 
casualties. 

“We  were  pretty  pleased  when  the  LSTs  started  to  beach,  on  about 
the  4th  day.  Then  we  knew  the  beach  was  considered  safe ;  and  that 
they’d  be  giving  us  some  help.  The  small  boats  were  a  great  dis¬ 
appointment  in  this  invasion.  The  surf  conditions  were  too  bad  for 
them,  the  beach  too  steep  and  they  were  useless.  A  great  many  of 
them  were  wrecked.  As  it  turned  out  the  LSM  was  the  work-horse 
of  this  operation. 

“Without  any  question,  Iwo  was  the  toughest  nut  the  Marine 
Corps  has  ever  had  to  crack.  The  casualties  were  unbelievably 
high,  a  terrible  price  to  pay.  As  for  our  part,  we  probably  will 
never  hit  a  Totter’  beach.  We  were  lucky.  Some  LSMs  were  not 
as  lucky.  Everything  we  put  ashore  had  to  be  carried  or  dragged  up 
over  the  beach.  Every  truck  of  the  thousands  had  to  be  towed  up 
through  that  coarse  black  sand.  And  you  just  can’t  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  amount  of  stuff  that  has  to  be  put  ashore. 

“After  the  second  week  we  were  in  very  little  danger.  Occasion¬ 
ally  we  might  anchor  a  little  too  near  shore,  and  they’d  pop  at  us 
with  machine-guns,  but  we  were  generally  far  enough  away  so  that 
it  would  have  been  just  luck  if  they  hit  a  man. 

“At  first,  of  course,  all  our  air  cover  was  by  carrier-based  planes, 
as  the  airfields  were  badly  torn  up,  and  also  were  under  enemy  artil¬ 
lery  fire.  The  day  when  we  first  landed  a  plane  up  there  provided 
us  with  a  great  thrill,  even  though  they  were  just  tiny  observation 
planes.  A  few  days  later  transport  planes  began  to  land,  to  take 
over  the  work  that  the  seaplanes  had  been  doing.  Then  it  was  TBFs. 
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Next  fighters,  then,  night  fighters.  As  you  know  even  the  biggest 
planes  can  land  there  now.  The  Seabees  work  fast. 

“The  Hospital  Ships  are  wonderful,  the  way  they  sit  out  there 
in  the  middle  of  it  all,  completely  unarmed.  Sometimes  they  get 
hit.  They  were  certainly  overworked  on  this  operation.  They  do 
move  out  of  the  center  of  things  if  night  air  raids  are  expected. 

“The  war  dogs  were  mostly  Dobermans  and  German  Shepherds. 
They  did  a  grand  job,  smelling  out  the  Japs.  There  were  many 
easualties  among  the  dogs.  One  day  an  officer  standing  about  50 
yds.  from  me,  at  Regimental  Headquarters,  some  distance  behind  the 
front  lines,  got  nailed  by  a  sniper.  Immediately,  they  sent  a  man 
with  a  dog  out  to  find  his  hole.  The  dogs  wrere  invaluable. 

“I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  the  caves  and  fortifications. 
Everything  was  underground,  all  their  life,  hospitals,  machine  shops, 
etc.  A  cave  which  had  several  hundred  J aps  in  it  might  have  a 
dozen  entrances,  none  anywhere  near  each  other.  When  the  Marines 
found  one  such,  and  blasted  it  shut,  the  Japs  would  simply  come  out 
of  another  one  that  night.  They  could  live  down  there  almost  in¬ 
definitely  as  long  as  they  had  water.  I  think  that  this  lack  of  water 
really  hastened  their  defeat.  There  were  stone  and  concrete  block¬ 
houses  with  no  doors  or  windows,  just  slits  for  the  guns  to  shoot 
out  of,  and  walls  so  thick  that  no  guns  on  earth  could  blast  them. 
The  tunnels  that  led  to  these  would  have  little  cleverly  concealed 
entrances  many  hundreds  of  yards  away.  The  terrain  was  ideal 
for  defense.  No  flat  land.  No  roads.  All  rock.  Camouflage  was 
easy  and  they  sure  made  the  most  of  it.  Every  square  foot  of  the 
island  had  to  be  carefully  combed.  Fire  was  no  good;  there’s  no 
vegetation  to  burn.  Pillboxes  were  built  with  turns  in  them  so  that 
you  could  fire  right  into  them  and  not  hit  anything.  In  such  places 
flame-throwers  are  no  good.  They  won’t  go  around  corners.  These 
places  just  had  to  be  sealed  up,  one  by  one.  What  a  job ! 

“In  contrast  to  other  invasions,  the  Navy  was  close  to  the  fight¬ 
ing  the  whole  time,  because  the  fighting  couldn't  move  inland.  When 
we  laid  off  shore  we  could  see  everything  that  went  on,  snipers, 
machine-guns,  flame-throwers,  tanks,  demolition  squads,  etc.  For 
10  days,  our  ships  were  firing  over  us  all  the  time.  And  our  planes 
would  come  whizzing  in  over  our  heads,  spitting  machine-gun  fire, 
dropping  their  bombs,  or  shooting  their  rockets  ( there  is  a  really 
terrifying  sound).  We  saw  the  whole  show.  Sometimes  it  was  like 
watching  a  movie.  The  chief  handicap  the  Marines  were  up  against 
was  that  they  couldn’t  see  the  enemy,  he  was  so  cleverly  concealed, 
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and  you  can’t  shoot  at  what  you  can’t  see.  It  was  a  long  operation 
and  we  were  right  in  it  for  5^  weeks.  For  the  Marines,  it  was  a 
horribly  costly  operation.  My  hat  is  off  to  them.  No  one  hut  the 
Marines  could  have  done  it.  And  the  LSMs  are  proud  that  they 
helped  make  it  possible.” 


Anzio 

On  January  22,  1945,  the  Rome  edition  of  Stars  &  Stripes  took 
note  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Anzio  invasion  by  printing  a  short 
article  about  it.  This  said  in  part,  aAnzio  became  one  of  the  most 
hellish  campaigns  in  military  history  as  Field  Marshal  Albert  Von 
Kesselring  pocketed  the  allies  and  then  poured  shellfire  into  the 
beachhead  for  four  months.”  Certainly  no  one  who  took  part  in  the 
invasion  would  contradict  that  statement.  He  might  add  that  the 
Germans,  whose  Luftwaffe  was  a  very  live  ghost  indeed,  bombed  us 
the  clock  around,  destroyed  our  ammo,  gasoline  and  ration  dumps, 
inadvertently  and,  I  think,  unintentionally  bombed  our  hospitals 
killing  patients,  doctors,  nurses  and  Red  Cross  girls.  For  16  miser¬ 
able  weeks  the  shelling  and  bombing  went  on  and  there  just  wasn’t 
anything  we  could  do  about  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  invasion  was  obvious.  Anzio  and  Nettuno  are 
two  little  towns  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy  between  Naples  and  Rome. 
Fifth  Army  was  bogged  down  at  Cassino  and  this  was  to  be  an  end 
run,  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  Kesselring  would  pull  some 
troops  away  from  the  Cassino  front  and  relieve  the  pressure  there. 
We  were  to  cut  routes  6  and  7  and  shut  off  his  transport  and  his 
supplies.  Fifth  Army  was  then  to  advance  up  the  coast  and  join 
forces  with  the  beachhead. 

In  January  the  water  table  in  the  Pontine  Marshes  is  just  a  few 
inches  below  ground  level.  You  couldn’t  dig  fox  holes  or  gun  em¬ 
placements  or  latrines  or  anything  else  because  you  immediately 
struck  water.  Somebody  should  have  known  about  that,  just  as 
somebody  should  have  known  that  the  Mussolini  Canal  was  too  wide 
and  too  deep  for  tanks  to  cross  and  that  German  artillery  in  the 
hills  around  Velletri  could  prevent  us  from  bridging  it. 

An  officer  whose  rank  and  position  were  such  as  to  put  him  in  very 
close  touch  with  the  top  brass,  told  me  semi-officially,  that  if  we  took 
our  assigned  objectives  we  would  still  be  within  artillery  range  of  the 
enemy  and,  in  fact,  would  be  subjected  to  cross  fire.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  our  chances  of  staying  on  the  beachhead  were  about  one 
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in  five.  Who  he  was  doesn’t  matter.  What  does  matter  is  that  he 
was  perilously  close  to  correct  and  that  he  is  one  of  more  than  6000 
Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  operation. 

D-Day  dawned  clear  and  chilly.  Long  before  sun-up  the  Rangers 
landed  and  captured  the  air  field  with  little  or  no  opposition.  They 
were  followed  by  assault  troops  of  the  3rd  and  45th  Divisions  and 
the  British  10th  Corps  and  still  there  was  no  opposition  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Jerry  bombers  paid  frequent  and  unpleasant  respects  to 
our  LSTs  and  Liberty  ships  in  the  bay.  But  ashore  there  was  an 
unwholesome  quiet  that  gave  you  the  creepy  feeling  that  you  were 
walking  into  a  trap.  Where  was  everybody? 

The  invasion  fleet  had  been  assembling  for  weeks  in  Naples  harbor. 
German  reconnaissance  planes  had  had  many  a  good  look  at  it.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  we  were  setting  the  stage  for  an  end  run. 
All  those  transports  and  cargo  ships  and  all  that  Navy  couldn’t  mean 
anything  else.  Yet  we  walked  ashore  almost  as  if  it  was  a  maneuver. 
Both  towns  were  deserted,  not  a  civilian  in  sight,  no  enemy  troops, 
almost  no  enemy  dead ;  it  was  uncanny  and  we  didn’t  like  it.  We 
waited  apprehensively  for  something  unusually  awful  to  happen. 
This  wasn’t  like  North  Africa,  Sicily  or  Salerno  and  we  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  it.  Long  afterwards  we  found  out  that  the  Germans,  who, 
of  course,  knew  exactly  what  we  were  up  to,  assumed  that  we  would 
make  a  thorough  job  of  it  and  strike  much  further  up  the  coast.  They 
were  waiting  for  us  in  strength  at  Leghorn.  Anzio  and  Nettuno,  at 
the  moment  of  the  invasion,  were  almost  undefended. 

Everyone  knows  now  that  Yon  Kesselring  didn’t  do  what  he  was 
supposed  to.  He  brought  troops  down  from  North  Italy,  from  south¬ 
ern  France,  from  Yugoslavia,  from  everywhere  except  the  Cassino 
front.  In  no  time  at  all  he  had  more  troops  opposing  us  than  we  had 
on  the  beachhead.  With  numerical  superiority  and  every  advantage 
of  terrain  in  enemy  hands  you  don’t  get  very  far — and  we  didn’t 
get  anywhere.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  was  a  case  of  put¬ 
ting  up  a  defense  that  would  prevent  us  from  being  pushed  into  the 
sea. 

The  beachhead  never  exceeded  fourteen  miles  by  seven.  That  may 
seem  like  quite  a  lot  of  acreage  for  some  90,000  men.  It  might 
be  adequate  if  the  area  was  hilly  and  rich  in  natural  cover  but  the 
beachhead  was  completely  flat.  Every  inch  of  it  was  within  range 
of  well  placed  German  artillery  and  what  was  much  worse,  every 
inch  of  it  was  visible  through  enemy  field  glasses.  It  would  have 
helped  our  morale  no  end  if  we  could  have  seen  the  Germans,  but  we 
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couldn’t.  It  is  hard  to  describe  the  feeling  that  a  soldier  has  when 
he  knows  that  everything  he  does,  every  move  he  makes,  every  gun- 
flash  of  his  own  artillery  is  being  watched  by  a  skillful  enemy  who  is 
playing  for  keeps. 

Every  evening  at  seven,  we  listened  to  a  renegade  American  named 
Sally.  She  and  an  individual  named  George  beamed  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  straight  at  Anzio.  They  tried  all  the  usual  tricks.  They 
played  good  American  jazz,  told  little  anecdotes  designed  to  make 
the  men  homesick,  and  Sally  sang  nostalgic  songs.  We  were  amused 
when  she  referred  to  General  Mark  Clark  as  General  Mark  Time 
and  we  found  it  grimly  humorous  when  she  would  announce  that  3rd 
Division  had  advanced  six  feet  that  day  but  that  a  counter  attack 
had  pushed  them  back  to  their  previous  position.  But  when  she 
would  tell  us  that  we  had  received  so  many  reinforcements  from 
such  and  such  divisions — even  naming  some  of  the  officers — and  was 
100%  correct  about  it — that  got  in  our  hair.  Still  we  listened  to 
it  because  there  wasn’t  anything  else  to  do.  Ho  U.S.O.  shows  came 
to  Anzio.  Even  movies  were  generally  forbidden.  Assembling  a 
movie  audience  in  one  place  was  considered  too  great  a  risk.  One 
springlike  day  we  tried  to  play  a  game  of  baseball.  Shells  began 
to  fall  in  the  area  before  the  first  inning  was  over.  That  stopped 
that !  And  so  the  monotony  continued — day  after  day  and  week 
after  week.  If  we  weren’t  dodging  shellfire,  we  were  dodging  our 
own  flak.  Even  the  food  was  deadly ;  nothing  but  K  and  C  rations 
until  we  could  scarcely  swallow  the  stuff  any  more.  Every  day  the 
wounded  were  carried  off  to  the  medicos  and  every  day  the  dead  were 
taken  to  the  military  cemetery  at  Hettuno  until  it  became  one  of 
the  largest  in  Europe.  Verily,  any  man  who  served  on  the  Anzio 
beachhead  will  agree  with  Stars  &  Stripes’  description  of  it. 

At  long  last,  on  May  25  to  be  specific,  a  spearhead  of  the  main 
body  of  Fifth  Army  broke  through  and  set  free  a  dog  tired,  punch 
drunk,  thoroughly  disillusioned  remnant  of  an  invasion  that  just 
didn’t  jell. 


Medics  on  Okinawa 

In  an  Infantry  Division  there  are  three  Regiments,  three  Bat¬ 
talions  in  the  Regiment,  and  four  companies  to  a  Battalion.  There 
are  three  Medical  Aid  Men  in  each  Infantry  Company  whose  job 
it  is  to  bandage  the  wounded  and  administer  pain  deadening  drugs 
on  the  front  line,  under  fire. 
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As  soon  as  a  man  is  wounded,  after  being  given  first-aid  by  the 
medic,  a  call  goes  back  to  the  Battalion  Aid  Station  (generally  about 
500  ft.  behind  the  front  lines)  for  a  team  of  litter  bearers  (four) 
who  go  up  to,  and  often  in  front  of  the  lines,  get  the  wounded  and 
return  to  the  Aid  Station.  At  the  Aid  Station  the  bandages  are 
checked,  wounds  redressed  if  necessary,  blood  plasma  and  shock 
treatment  given  if  needed  and  the  men  made  as  comfortable  as  possi¬ 
ble  until  they  can  be  transported  back  to  the  Collecting  Company 
by  their  own  men.  Here  again  everything  is  checked  and  then  they 
are  evacuated  to  a  Field  Hospital,  far  enough  from  the  lines  so  that 
the  only  danger  is  from  air  raids. 

To  be  an  Aid  Man  with  an  Infantry  Company,  one  had  to  be  a 
(so-called)  surgical  technician  and  able  to  bandage  skillfully  and 
give  morphine  correctly  as  well  as  duck  bullets  and  anything  else 
that  the  enemy  could  throw  at  you. 

The  Litter  Bearer  must  know  all  the  preceding  skills  and  should 
possess  a  great  deal  of  brawn  besides.  Quite  often  Litter  Bearers 
must  fix  up  a  wounded  man  whom  the  fast  moving  Aid  Man  has 
missed  during  the  heat  of  battle. 

In  the  Aid  Station  itself,  the  Battalion  Surgeon  and  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Battalion  Surgeon  work  tirelessly  giving  more  morphine,  blood 
plasma,  and  redressing  wounds,  assisted  by  medical  and  surgical 
technicians. 

Being  a  medical  man  is  no  easier  or  harder  than  being  an  Infan¬ 
try  man,  but  as  for  myself,  I  would  much  rather  help  save  a  life  than 
take  a  life. 


Omaha  Beach 

I  do  not  have  a  clear,  connected  picture  in  my  mind’s  eye  of 
Omaha  Beach.  We  were  all  interested  enough  in  the  Beach  at  the 
time  we  arrived  off  shore,  for  we  had  spent  days  and  months  ima¬ 
gining  what  it  would  be  like,  and  in  the  month  before  the  landing 
we  had  spent  many  hours  poring  over  the  maps  and  low  altitude 
photos  of  the  beach  and  its  approaches.  So  we  were  very  curious 
and  at  least  a  little  afraid  as  we  drew  close  enough  to  give  it  our 
concentrated  attention.  Perhaps  I  could  compare  my  personal  feel¬ 
ings  to  those  of  a  little  boy  who  moves  to  a  new  town  and  on  the 
first  afternoon  finds  himself  plunked  square  in  the  middle  of  the 
local  dancing  class.  I  w7as  curious,  I  was  scared,  I  was  tremendously 
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interested  in  what  was  there  and  what  was  going  on,  but  I  tried  to 
keep  my  curiosity  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  so  that  no  one  might 
think  I  hadn’t  been  in  this  sort  of  thing  before,  or  suspect  that  I 
hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  what  I  should  see  or  how  I  should  act. 
Laboring  under  these  handicaps,  I  guess  it  isn’t  any  wonder  that  all 
I  remember  is  little  scattered  vignettes,  sort  of  snapshots,  rather 
than  a  complete  panoramic  picture. 

We  reached  the  Normandy  coast  some  two  weeks  after  D-Day. 
There  had  been  quite  a  storm  during  the  preceding  week  and  we  had 
been  held  on  our  LCT’s  back  in  the  protected  harbors  along  the 
English  coast  until  it  had  cleared  enough  for  us  to  sail  across.  My 
first  recollection  is  of  a  low  coastline,  somewhat  similar  to  Plum 
Island.  The  first  specific  item  that  caught  my  eye  was  the  flashes 
of  flame  which  spurted  from  the  guns  of  the  supporting  ships  which 
were  standing  off  shore  and  were  giving  what-for  to  Jerry  in  hot, 
lethal  tons.  My  first  distinct  fear  that  I  was  able  to  dissect  and 
analyze  was  that  our  little  chip  of  an  LCT  was  going  to  chug  right 
underneath  the  muzzles  of  some  of  those  big  guns  at  the  exact 
moment  that  the  captain  thought  was  the  appropriate  time  to  get 
off  a  salvo.  Apparently  our  British  skipper  had  some  consideration 
for  my  feelings,  for  he  took  a  good  healthy  detour  around  the  battle¬ 
ship  which  I  had  considered  the  main  threat. 

After  a  short  while  we  were  close  enough  to  make  out  a  string 
of  sunken  ships  which  stretched  in  a  broken  line  parallel  to  the 
shore.  As  we  drew  nearer  we  discovered  that  they  were  not  aban¬ 
doned,  even  though  their  decks  were  awash.  Many  of  them  were 
manned  by  AA  crews  who  had  their  guns  and  living  quarters  on  the 
superstructure  which  made  islands  in  the  choppy  sea.  Coming  in¬ 
side  this  makeshift  breakwater  we  were  able  to  examine  the  landing 
beach  proper.  Two  objects  caught  the  eye:  hundreds  of  barrage  bal¬ 
loons,  lining  the  rise  back  of  the  beach;  'and  what  appeared  to  be 
hundreds  of  small  landing  craft,  similar  to  our  own,  which  lay  on 
their  keels,  or  their  sides,  and  even  upside  down,  just  above  the 
high  water  mark.  These  stranded  boats  were  the  only  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  storm  which  had  brought  activity  to  a  standstill  for  five 
crucial  days.  Since  they  had  cluttered  and  barred  the  original 
cleared  beach  approaches,  the  engineers  were  busy  exploding  mines 
to  open  up  new  lanes  over  which  they  could  get  traffic  across  the 
beach.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of  mines  buried  in  the  sand, 
but  the  engineers  were  blowing  them  at  a  great  rate.  Each  Teller- 
mine  contains  as  much  explosive  as  a  good  sized  shell  and  in  conse- 
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quence  there  was  just  as  much  noise  as  we  later  heard  in  full-fledged 
battles. 

Our  boat  had  lost  its  anchor  earlier  when  another  ship  had  tried 
to  climb  our  stern  so  our  skipper  ran  in  and  out  among  the  beached 
ships  trying  to  And  a  place  to  run  ashore  before  his  fuel  gave  out. 
Each  time  we  pointed  the  blunt  nose  of  the  LCT  towards  a  vacant 
spot  on  the  shore,  the  engineers  would  wave  us  off.  Apparently  there 
were  mines  in  the  area  or  they  were  saving  the  place  for  some  gen¬ 
eral.  Our  captain  was  persistent,  as  he  had  to  be  if  he  did  not  want 
to  be  washed  ashore  without  power.  Our  popularity  with  the  en¬ 
gineers  diminished  audibly.  They  not  only  slandered  the  whole 
foolish  Limey  Navy,  but  they  had  a  low  opinion  of  American  troops 
who  were  foolish  stupid  enough  to  sail  on  a  foolish  Limey  pigsty. 
(“Foolish”  wasn’t  the  word,  but  it  conveys  the  general  idea,  after 
a  fashion).  Since  the  engineers  were  combat  veterans  according  to 
our  lights,  we  kept  our  devastating  replies  to  their  insults  to  our¬ 
selves  and  pretended  to  be  amused  by  the  thought  that  we  had  chosen 
this  particular  LCT  to  sail  on,  or,  indeed  that  it  had  been  our  choice 
to  come  to  this  God-forsaken  country. 

Eventually  this  one-sided  debate  wTas  terminated  when  our  skipper 
lost  patience  and  slammed  into  the  shore  in  spite  of  the  howls  and 
imprecations  of  the  shore  brigade.  The  sailors  let  down  the  ramp, 
and  the  first  vehicle  chugged  down  it  and  promptly  gurgled  just 
about  out  of  sight.  It  seems  that  we  had  grounded  on  a  sand  bar 
in  front  of  a  large  pot  hole.  This  confirmed  the  engineers  in  their 
original  estimate  of  our  combined  intelligence,  but  I  will  admit  that 
it  did  not  interfere  with  their  efficiency.  Tractors,  cables  and  salvage 
crews  appeared  in  a  matter  of  seconds,  the  sunken  truck  was  yanked 
out,  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  pulled  around,  and  our  tanks  and  tracks 
lumbered  out  onto  the  dry  soil  of  France.  As  fast  as  we  hit  the 
shore,  the  engineers  told  us  to  get  the  blazes  off  of  their  beach  to 
make  way  for  better  men.  We  stood  not  in  the  order  of  our  going, 
but  lurched  and  ground  as  fast  as  we  could  across  the  beach,  over  the 
dunes,  and  on  into  the  fields  and  hedge  rows  of  Normandy. 


Okinawa 

One  of  the  many  strategic  maneuvers  designed  by  the  Pacific 
High  Command  to  outwit  the  Japs  took  place  in  the  form  of  a  full 
dress  feint  assault  landing  on  the  southern  beaches  of  Okinawa  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning  April  1,  1945,  simultaneously  with  the 
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actual  landings  of  two  Marine  Divisions  and  three  Army  Divisions 
on  the  western  beaches. 

I  believe  that  history  will  show  that  the  Japs  expected  the  actual 
landings  to  take  place  on  the  southern  beaches.  Approach  to  these 
beaches,  which  were  admirably  suited  for  amphibious  landings,  lay 
over  open  ocean  with  no  natural  obstructions  or  navigational  hazards 
whatever,  whereas  the  approach  to  the  western  beaches  lay  through 
tortuous  reefs  and  coral  heads  and  necessitated  passing  close  by  small 
islands  garrisoned  by  the  enemy. 

The  U8S  Lowndes  (APA  154),  was  one  of  a  formidable  armada 
of  APA’s  ((attack  transports),  AKA’s  (attack  cargo  ships),  LST’s, 
LCDs  and  LCM’s.  We  were  escorted  by  a  group  of  destroyers,  de¬ 
stroyer  escorts  and  mine  sweepers  and  carried  the  Second  Marine 
Division  and  its  equipment  and  supplies  which  had  been  loaded  at 
Saipan. 

It  was  our  mission  to  convince  the  Japs  that  the  actual  landings 
were  to  take  place  on  the  southern  beaches  and  thereby  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  western  shores  where  the  real  landings  were  to  be  made. 

Unlike  the  Iwo  Jima  initial  assaults  on  February  19,  1945,  where 
our  transport  division  received  relatively  little  opposition  from  the 
air,  this  Okinawa  invasion  can  well  be  compared  to  the  results  of  a 
healthy  kick  at  a  beehive.  Here  the  J aps  really  put  on  a  show  with 
swarms  of  Kamikaze  or  suicide  planes,  which  caused  very  serious 
casualties  both  to  our  ships  and  personnel. 

Dawn  was  breaking  as  we  approached  the  transport  area.  In 
the  semi-darkness,  a  Jap  plane  skimming  over  the  water  streaked 
across  our  bows  and  smashed  the  transport  on  our  port  side  amid¬ 
ships,  causing  a  great  explosion  of  flame  and  smoke.  An  LST  to 
starboard,  loaded  with  high  octane  gas,  was  spouting  flame  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  in  the  air.  The  Japs  were  busy  that  morning.  One  dropped 
out  of  a  low  cloud  and  skimmed  our  funnel  so  close  we  could 
see  the  “meat  ball”  insignia.  We  opened  up  on  him  with  everything 
we  had.  Probably  the  curtain  of  tracers  confused  him  and  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  seek  other  quarry. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  approaching  the  island  whose  still  dark  out¬ 
line  was  etched  in  flame.  From  my  position  on  the  bridge,  I  was  a 
spectator  at  one  of  the  most  awesome  shows  ever  put  on  by  man. 
Tons  of  high  explosives  were  bursting  in  a  red  glare  over  the  island, 
and  little  orange  flashes  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  showed  that  the 
vast  array  of  battleships,  cruisers  and  rocket  ships  were  really  pour¬ 
ing  it  on. 
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At  a  prearranged  signal,  hundreds  of  empty  LCVP’s  and  LCM’s 
(personnel  and  tank  landing  craft)  were  launched  from  the  trans¬ 
ports  on  the  providentially  calm  waters,  and  were  soon  speeding  in 
orderly  formation  like  waterbugs  toward  the  beach.  The  hideous 
bombardment  seemed  to  slacken  momentarily  and  our  aircraft  laid 
a  thick  white  smoke  screen  over  the  beaches,  under  which  cover  our 
little  landing  craft  turned  about  when  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach  and  scurried  back  to  the  waiting  ships. 

Our  feint  completed,  we  hoisted  aboard  our  boats  and  headed 
for  sea.  After  several  days  in  a  designated  waiting  area,  about  one 
hundred  miles  east  of  Okinawa,  uneventful  except  for  an  occasional 
submarine  alert,  we  received  a  dispatch — “USS  Lowndes  with  a 
destroyer  escort  will  proceed  alone  to  the  main  western  invasion 
beaches  to  await  further  orders.”  We  knew  this  meant  plenty  of 
action.  But  that  is  another  story. 


Japanese  Parachute  Attack 
Leyte,  December  6,  1944 

On  the  night  of  November  26,  1945  the  American  Command  got 
their  first  intimation  that  the  Jap  had  one  more  trick  up  his  frayed 
sleeve. 

The  island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  was  already  considered 
secure  when  this  last  threat  struck. 

Several  enemy  transport  planes  crash-landed  in  the  surf  near 
XXIV  Corps  Headquarters.  Two  landed  safely,  and  about  thirty 
of  their  passengers  escaped  our  troops  and  headed  inland.  Most  of 
them  were  killed  during  the  next  few  days,  but  documents  taken 
from  their  bodies  indicated  that  a  major  airborne  attack  against  our 
airfields  was  in  the  making. 

There  wasn’t  a  great  deal  to  do  except  tighten  up  the  defenses 
and  wait.  Enemy  plans  were  for  a  co-ordinated  attack  in  which 
remnants  of  J ap  ground  troops  from  the  hills  would  join  their  air¬ 
borne  brethren.  On  December  4  the  enemy  began  infiltrating 
American  lines  in  large  numbers  from  the  mountains  and  on  the 
night  of  the  6th,  the  Japs  struck. 

Just  before  dusk  a  force  of  38  transport  planes  roared  in  from 
the  sea.  About  30  planes  were  shot  down,  but  the  Japs  were  able  to 
land  about  250  men  at  one  end  of  San  Pablo  airfield.  Meanwhile 
400-500  Japanese  ground  troops  had  penetrated  through  to  nearby 
Busi  airfield,  and  a  few  parachutists  had  landed  there.  Both  fields 
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were  in  the  zone  of  the  XI  Airborne  Division,  but  in  anticipation  of 
just  such  an  attack,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  382nd  Infantry,  96th 
Division  had  been  attached  to  the  XI  Airborne  and  ordered  into 
positions  in  the  airfield  area.  The  First  Battalion’s  Company  aB” 
killed  some  of  the  paratroopers  before  they  reached  the  ground,  and 
a  number  more  were  shot  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  they 
killed  more  of  the  Japs  who  were  coming  out  of  the  hills. 

The  same  morning,  (December  7)  “A”  Company  moved  into 
position  with  a  company  of  the  XI  Airborne  and  attempted  to  re¬ 
take  San  Pablo  airfield.  It  was  a  day  of  confusion,  for  the  Japs 
were  wearing  American  uniforms  taken  from  Air  Forces’  personnel, 
and  the  action  was  more  of  a  brawl  than  an  organized  battle.  Casu¬ 
alties  were  very  heavy  on  both  sides. 

On  December  9  the  First  Battalion  gathered  most  of  its  units 
together  inside  one  perimeter.  At  dusk  the  rifle  companies  set  off 
in  various  directions  to  intercept  separated  Jap  patrols.  That  left 
the  battalion  headquarters  personnel,  a  few  mortarmen  and  some  bat¬ 
talion  medics  to  defend  the  perimeter.  By  then  the  J ap  menace  was 
thought  to  be  mainly  eliminated,  and  the  men  had  set  up  a  few  liv¬ 
ing  tents.  The  Japs  were  not  gone,  however,  and  at  midnight  they 
launched  a  wild  drunken  Banzai  charge  of  about  150  men,  a  group 
about  equal  to  our  own.  The  clerks,  medics  and  supply  personnel 
proved  up  to  the  task,  and  threw  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  at  the 
enemy,  stopping  their  charge  before  it  could  penetrate  the  line.  They 
killed  50  Japs  at  a  cost  of  seven  casualties. 

For  the  rest  of  December,  the  Battalion  patrolled  in  the  hills 
west  of  Burauen,  eliminating  what  few  Japs  remained. 


Sicilian  Invasion 

Her  engines  stopped  and  the  USS  Chase  with  some  four  thousand 
men  aboard,  gradually  lost  her  forward  speed.  At  last  she  dropped 
her  anchor  in  the  Mediterranean,  seven  miles  off  Gela  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.  This  was  D-Day — July  10,  1943,  but  it  was  still 
pitch  dark  except  for  the  occasional  flash  of  a  naval  gun  and  the  fires 
burning  on  the  distant  shore.  At  3  :30  we  had  breakfast  and  just 
as  dawn  was  breaking  I  went  over  the  side. 

The  Higgins  boat  scraped  the  sand  and  we  all  jumped  arm-pit 
deep  into  the  surf  and  waded  ashore.  I  had  been  ordered  to  wait 
on  the  beach  until  I  received  further  instructions.  Consequently,  I 
climbed  the  highest  sand  dune  I  could  find  and  watched  what  went 
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on.  In  spite  of  everything  that  happened  to  me  in  the  ensuing  two 
years — and  quite  a  good  deal  did — the  invasion  of  Sicily  remains 
one  of  the  unforgettable  high  lights  of  the  war.  Perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  this  was  a  new  experience  for  me,  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
realized  that  I  was  seeing  the  actual  unfolding  of  the  greatest  am¬ 
phibious  operation  in  the  military  history  of  the  world  up  to  that 
time.  Or  it  might  have  been  because  I  saw  a  loaded  2^-ton  truck 
strike  a  land  mine  and  simply  disintegrate  and  then  watched  truck 
drivers  who  had  also  seen  it,  criss-cross  the  beach  as  though  nothing 
of  any  importance  whatever  had  taken  place. 

The  Mediterranean  was  sapphire  blue  and  the  sun  was  shining 
on  a  thousand  ships,  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  There 
were  Liberties,  Transports,  LST’s,  LCI’s,  landing  barges,  Navy  pa¬ 
trol  boats,  destroyers,  everything  imaginable.  The  big  boats  rode 
at  anchor  while  the  others  shuttled  back  and  forth  putting  supplies 
and  men  ashore — everything  except  tanks  and  artillery.  Those  came 
later  and  just  in  time. 

In  an  endless  stream,  the  men  and  materiel  came  across  the  beach. 
Bombing  didn’t  stop  it,  shelling  didn’t  stop  it,  nothing  even  slowed 
it  up.  The  dead  were  buried  in  a  little  temporary  cemetery  behind 
the  sand  dunes,  the  wounded  were  evacuated  to  the  Liberty  ships  in 
the  bay  and  the  invasion  went  steadily  on. 

The  Bangers  had  landed  soon  after  midnight  and  had  captured 
the  town  of  Gela.  The  First  Division  swarmed  ashore  in  the  pre¬ 
dawn  twilight  and  with  comparatively  few  casualties  had  taken  their 
first  objectives.  The  45th  Division  was  on  our  right  flank  and  the 
3rd  had  hit  the  beaches  near  Licata,  several  miles  to  the  west  of  us. 

The  First  Division  consolidated  their  positions  and  continued  on, 
to  take  Mt.  Olivio  airfield,  if  they  could.  The  Division  Staff  was 
bivouacked  in  an  olive  grove  behind  a  ridge.  Generals  Terry  Allen 
and  Teddy  Boosevelt  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  things  seemed  to  worsen.  The  shell¬ 
ing  of  the  area  was  more  frequent  and  more  accurate.  Enemy 
bombers  made  life  very  uncomfortable — not  to  say  uncertain.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  it  was  rumored  that  the  1st  Division  had  had  to  re¬ 
treat  to  their  original  positions  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
With  that  unpleasant  news,  we  settled  down  to  what  must  be  a  most 
unusual  thing  in  Sicily  in  July,  a  very  chilly  night. 

Sunday,  the  11th,  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  soldier  in 
the  First  Division  Sector.  The  Germans  mounted  a  tank  attack  on 
the  plains  north  of  Gela  and  the  situation  became  very  grave  indeed. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Italians  drove  a  wedge  between  us  and  the 
45th  Division  on  our  right,  actually  reaching  the  beach.  We  were 
shelled  with  such  intensity  and  precision  from  the  enemy  positions 
in  the  hills  that  we  suspected  the  Germans  had  taken  over.  Generals 
Allen  and  Roosevelt  looked  worried  and  General  (then  Colonel) 
“Wild  Bill”  Donovan,  Chief  of  O.S.S.,  who  had  come  ashore  as  an 
observer,  looked  as  though  he  had  discovered  plenty  to  observe.  I 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  a  slit  trench  in  the  lee  of  a  cement  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch,  wishing  devoutly  that  I  was  elsewhere. 

Fortunately  for  us,  about  this  time  the  heavy  cruisers  Boise  and 
Savannah  steamed  into  position,  took  the  enemy  gun  emplacements 
in  the  hills  under  fire  and  put  them  out  of  business.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  was  the  timely  arrival  of  some  tanks  and  artillery  which 
moved  immediately  to  the  battle  raging  north  of  Gela  and  turned  the 
tide  in  our  favor.  The  Germans  were  driven  back,  a  counter  attack 
by  the  1st  and  45th  Divisions  eliminated  the  wedge  of  Italians  to 
the  east  and  the  beachhead  was  secure. 


Oflag  64 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  sight  of  a  barbed  wire  enclosed  prison 
camp  could  look  good  to  anyone,  but  to  the  small  remnant  of  the 
179th  Task  Force,  it  seemed  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  had 
been  shuttled  back  from  the  front  in  ammunition  trucks  and  in  coal 
tenders  on  locomotives.  Guarded  by  escaping  German  submarine 
crew  men,  we  had  suffered  the  abuse  and  tempers  of  all  the  Germans 
with  whom  we  had  come  in  contact.  We  had  been  paraded  before  a 
German  Youth  School  to  satisfy  the  ego  of  some  lowly  “Ober  Leut- 
nant”  and  been  pushed  around  every  railroad  station  and  wayside. 
It  would  have  been  bearable  had  we  been  fed  and  had  cigarettes  but 
the  Krauts  evidentlv  thought  that  we  were  camels  or  the  like.  To  add 
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to  that,  one  of  our  greatest  worries  was  our  own  planes,  which  I’m 
afraid,  bothered  us  more  than  the  Germans. 

The  great  gates  of  Stalag  XII  in  Limburg,  Germany,  just  across 
the  Rhine,  were  swung  open  and  we  plodded  wearily  through  under 
the  stares  of  the  guards  and  were  brought  to  a  halt  outside  the  head¬ 
quarters  building.  Waiting  for  us  was  a  detail  of  trained  officers 
and  men  who  immediately  went  to  work  on  us.  Xames,  ranks,  etc. 
were  taken  again  by  two  officers  who  stopped  and  looked  over  each 
man  carefully.  It  was  here  I  first  realized  what  the  word  “arrogant” 
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meant,  that  I  had  heard  applied  so  often  to  these  men  in  the  States, 
as  I  tried  to  stare  down  the  cold  eyes  of  a  German  captain.  I  saw 
him  check  my  name  on  his  paper  and  he  passed  down  the  line,  and 
then  I  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  detail  and  given  my 
“umpteenth”  search.  These  boys  really  knew  their  business.  I  was 
left  as  clean  as  a  plucked  hen  of  everything  that  could  be  of  per¬ 
sonal  value  to  them.  They  missed  pictures,  etc.  in  my  wallet  and  a 
small  compass,  designed  especially  for  just  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  were  soon  herded  to  various  tents,  buildings  and  enclosures, 

■  according,  evidently,  to  rank,  and  had  begun  to  look  forward  to  a 
chance  to  wash,  a  cigarette  or  even  some  food.  I  and  nine  others 
were  to  wait  awhile  for  all  this,  for  Lt.  Jenkins  (C.O.,  179th  Inf.) 
and  I  were  taken  with  eight  enlisted  men  to  a  central  building  where 
we  were  given  a  spoon  and  a  Red  Cross  box.  We  were  then  marched 
out  through  the  gates  again  to  the  town  of  Limburg  and  a  dreary 
looking  castle  which  commanded  a  bluff  overlooking  the  country¬ 
side. 

Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  famed  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
German  Wehrmacht,  who,  with  smiles  and  perfect  English,  escorted 
us  individually  down  the  dark  narrow  stairs  and  corridors  to  a  row 
of  small  cells  with  contrastingly  large  thick  doors  complete  with 
small  covered  peep-holes,  all  the  while  spouting  the  dark  history  of 
their  “perfectly  wonderful  old  castle”  and  cautioning  us  not  to  worry 
as  our  stay  with  them  would  be  “most  pleasant.” 

Two  days  later,  after  refusing  to  fill  out  their  “hotel  register” 
which  they  jokingly  handed  out  as  we  entered,  the  guard  unlocked 
the  great  door  and  escorted  me  up  inside  the  great  stone  building  to 
a  room  where  I  was  to  be  given  interrogation  by  a  German  non-com. 
Very  pleasant  formalities  were  flung  back  and  forth  and  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  a  chair  and  offered  a  cigarette.  The  Kraut  methodical¬ 
ly  lit  a  pipe  and  chattered  amiably  about  nothing  at  all  while  I  en¬ 
joyed  his  rationed  cigarette.  He  started  his  job  in  a  pleasant  chatty 
manner  but  gradually  brought  himself  around  to  the  things  he  and 
his  like  were  curious  about.  When  he  received  the  (I  hope)  silence 
I  was  supposed  to  maintain,  he  swung  to  a  little  different  tack.  He 
began  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  about  me  and  my  unit,  its  “travels,” 
equipment  and  my  bosses.  He  backed  up  a  lot  of  it  with  manuals 
complete  with  photographs  of  equipment,  etc.  After  all  this,  a  few 
pointed  implications  were  made  and  I  was  abruptly  sent  back  to  my 
little  cell,  evidently  to  think  it  all  over.  I  mixed  up  a  new  concoc¬ 
tion  of  powdered  milk  and  jam  I  had  been  experimenting  with  from 
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my  Red  Cross  box.  I  also  ran  a  rather  alarmed  eye  over  what  re¬ 
mained.  I’d  have  to  slow  down. 

Several  days  later,  after  I  had  seen  and  heard  a  Frenchman  and 
two  Russians  given  a  beating  in  the  corridor,  the  Sergeant  and  I 
were  together  again.  This  time  I  got  no  cigarette  or  chatty  build¬ 
up.  It  was  all  business.  There  were  three  things  his  bosses  wanted 
to  know.  A  reserved  grin  at  him  really  brought  action.  He  raged 
in  true  Nazi  style  for  twenty  minutes.  I  learned  that  American 
culture  consisted  of  “nigger  music,”  refrigerators  and  chewing  gum 
and  that  our  worst  enemies  and  future  conquerors  were  the  South 
Americans.  The  Sergeant  had  spent  several  years  working  there  in 
a  Diplomatic  Corps.  When  he  mentioned  that  his  son  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Russians  and  it  brought  a  real  grin,  he  called  the  guard  in  a 
rage  and  informed  me  my  fate  was  in  my  own  hands.  He  couldn’t 
help  me.  (As  if  he  would!)  The  next  few  days  I  sweated,  I  guess, 
but  after  finding  a  way  to  swap  grins  (no  talking  allowed)  with  the 
others  at  our  morning  toilet,  I  felt  better. 

Days  went  by  and  finally  we  were  given  a  dogtag  and  a  card  to 
send  to  the  Red  Cross  making  us  full-fledged  “Kriegsgefangene.”  We 
were  marched  away  to  the  rail  yards  and  loaded  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  a  cage  in  one  end  of  a  box-car  to  begin  our  long  journey 
across  Germany  to  Poland,  the  real  prison  camp. 

The  trip  is  a  story  in  itself  but  we  finally  arrived  at  “Oflag  64,” 
Shubin,  Poland  and  were  searched  again  and  assigned  to  barracks. 

The  prison  routine  sounds  very  simple  on  paper  but  to  us  it  was 
as  complicated  a  life  as  any  we  had  ever  experienced.  There  is  an 
old  adage  which  says,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  and  so  it  goes. 
Constant  association  with  hungry,  tired,  worried  and  war-sick  men 
soon  drove  men  into  their  various  channels  of  character,  good  and 
bad,  and  the  various  make-ups  in  them  came  to  light. 

The  camp  had  been  converted  from  a  boys’  reformatory  school, 
a  little  more  room  added,  and  a  lot  of  wire  and  sentry  towers.  When 
we  arrived  we  had  been  given  two  very  small  German  trench  blank¬ 
ets,  assigned  a  tiered  bunk,  a  locker,  and  a  place  at  mess.  Also  a 
position  at  “Appel,”  the  counting  formation.  Gradually  we  new 
men  fitted  into  the  pattern  of  things.  There  was  ersatz  coffee  at 
about  8  A.M.  and  “Appel”  sounded  at  8.15  A.M.  At  twelve,  we 
moved,  in  shifts,  to  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  buildings  for  the  noon 
meal.  We  were  divided  into  messes  of  eight  men  who  sat  at  the  same 
bench  every  day.  On  the  table  was  one  loaf  of  heavy  German  bread, 
a  bowl  of  cabbage  soup  and  a  jug  of  “ersatz.”  It  was  my  job  to 
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divide  the  soup.  Every  noon  it  was  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  soup  and 
a  three-quarter  inch  slab  of  bread. 

At  three  o’clock  another  “Appel”  sounded  on  the  plow  share,  which 
hung  as  a  bell  near  the  gate.  At  five  we  entered  the  mess  hall  again 
for  supper.  This  meal  consisted  of  a  large  bowl  of  boiled  potatoes 
and  more  “ersatz.”  When  it  was  all  divided  each  man  had  three  or 
four  potatoes,  depending  on  their  size.  We  had  to  save  a  piece  of 
bread  from  the  noon  meal  if  we  wanted  to  supplement  the  potatoes. 
At  nine  o’clock  all  lights  were  out  and  everyone  was  in  bed.  No  one 
was  allowed  outside  the  barracks  after  dark,  the  exact  time  being 
set  from  time  to  time. 

These  “Appel”  formations  and  mess  formations  were,  of  course, 
our  high  spots  in  the  day.  The  long  intervals  between  created  the 
chasms  into  which  men’s  minds  could  wander.  Food  was  the  basic 
topic  of  conversation  during  these  long  hours  of  inactivity.  Some 
men  even  went  as  far  as  to  create  yearly  post-war  menus  for  them¬ 
selves,  complete  with  fantastic  recipes  which  could  only  be  concocted 
by  the  minds  of  hungry  men.  Women  often  contend  that  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  of  men  is  women,  but  here  I  can  truthfully  say, 
they  took  a  definite  back  seat  to  a  roast  stuffed  turkey. 

Each  barracks,  a  one-story  wooden  building  with  a  cement  floor, 
housed  about  60  men  and  was  heated  by  two  porcelain  charcoal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  The  amount  of  charcoal  was  determined  by  the  number 
of  men,  the  temperament  of  the  Germans  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
Russian  aircraft.  One  could  only  feel  the  heat  if  one  leaned  against 
the  stove,  and  several  men,  sleeping  in  strategic  positions,  constantly 
had  large  dark  brown  “cooked  places”  on  their  backs.  Others,  un¬ 
able  to  get  near  the  stove,  either  stayed  in  bed  or  shivered.  Every¬ 
one  developed  painful  cases  of  chilblains  and  the  most  serious  cases 
were  transferred  to  barracks  with  wooden  floors. 

The  camp  had  been  previously  occupied  by  British  prisoners  who 
had  left  a  library  of  sorts  which,  when  supplemented  by  the  dribble 
of  books  we  received,  gave  us  assorted  reading  matter.  Everyone 
learned  to  play  contract  bridge  and  cribbage,  but  these  occupations 
could  only  be  utilized  by  the  more  rugged  individuals  as  the  lighting 
and  the  cold  made  participation  nearly  unbearable  over  any  period 
of  time. 

As  some  of  the  prisoners  were  professors  or  teachers,  schools  on 
various  subjects  were  organized,  but  again  the  cold  raised  havoc 
with  the  daily  attendance  record.  There  were  several  actors  in  the 
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group  who  organized  and  put  on  plays  which  supplemented  the  con¬ 
versation  for  a  few  days. 

Naturally  there  was  the  problem  of  association  with  the  German 
guards.  Our  own  rules  prohibited  any  association  with  them  at  all, 
but  several  of  them  who  became  known  to  us  as  the  “ferret”  and  the 
“weasel,”  etc.  were  constantly  trying  to  strike  up  conversations  for 
their  own  information.  A  system  was  worked  out  among  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  discourage  all  their  various  attempts  at  “snooping.” 

It  seemed  strange  to  us  that  lumber,  ice  hockey,  football,  baseball 
and  ping  pong  equipment  got  through  on  besieged  rail  lines  while 
Red  Cross  food  parcels,  personal  tobacco  and  clothing  parcels  were 
delayed  endlessly.  Without  these  welcome  Red  Cross  parcels,  our 
lot  would  have  been  far  worse. 


Dachau 

Dachau  is  a  name  that  will  live  in  infamv  forever.  It  was  here 
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that  Hitler  built  the  first  of  his  unspeakable  concentration  camps. 
It  served  as  a  model  for  Buchenwald,  Belsen  and  all  the  rest  and  it 
had  everything — crematory  ovens,  gas  chambers  built  to  look  like 
shower  baths,  savage  dogs  whose  purpose  it  was  to  disembowel  a 
“spread  eagled”  prisoner  who  had  the  bad  judgment  to  defy  his  Nazi 
oppressors. 

Dachau  was  captured  on  April  29,  1945  and  I  entered  the  town 
and  inspected  the  camp  the  next  day.  There  are  no  adjectives  in  the 
English  language  to  describe  what  I  saw  there. 

On  a  siding  by  a  main  highway  accessible  to  any  one,  were  prob¬ 
ably  fifty  freight  cars,  many  of  the  roofless  gondola  type,  filled  with 
corpses,  hundreds  of  them.  There  were  old  men,  young  men  and 
boys,  even  a  few  women.  All  were  clothed  in  filthy  rags  and  ema¬ 
ciated  beyond  the  telling.  Some  had  been  cruelly  beaten  as  well. 
One  I  saw  had  a  fractured  skull  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  covered 
with  blood  from  a  deep  gash  in  his  neck.  These  pitiful  creatures 
had  been  alive  when  they  had  entrained  at  Buchenwald  three  weeks 
before.  Their  suffering  must  have  been  excruciating  before  death 
finally  released  them,  for  it  was  cold  and  raw  and  we  had  flurries  of 
snow  on  May  first. 

Inside  the  prison  compound,  there  were  32,000  miserable,  starving 
vermin-infested  caricatures  of  human  beings — Russians,  Poles, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  men  of  every  race,  creed  and  color.  And 
everywhere  there  was  death.  You  literally  stepped  over  bodies  of 
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men  who  had  fallen  dead  of  starvation  and  disease.  No  one  had  time 
to  bother  about  them — the  needs  of  the  living  were  so  desperate 
and  there  were  so  few  hands  as  yet  to  meet  them.  In  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  crematory,  bodies  were  piled  every  which  way — eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  them — as  one  of  my  officers  so  aptly  described  it,  “like  fish 
in  a  barrel.” 

Within  a  second  enclosure  I  visited  what  passed  for  a  hospital. 
Three  thousand  dead  and  dying  were  jammed  into  buildings  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  seven  hundred  at  most.  The  hideous  cruelty 
of  this  place  was  beyond  description.  The  living  were  in  bed  with 
the  dead.  There  was  every  kind  of  disease — typhus,  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis — God  knows  what.  Every  inmate  had  dysentery  and 
nobody  had  strength  enough  to  get  out  of  bed  to  do  anything  about 
it.  They  all  had  the  discharging  sores  that  come  from  prolonged 
starvation  and  avitaminosis. 

The  smell  in  this  place  of  putrefaction  and  decay  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  one  of  death  and  rotting  bodies  that  we  knew  so  well,  it  was  a 
rancid  stench  that  made  you  retch  and  want  to  vomit  and  it  seemed 
to  cling  to  you  for  hours  afterward. 

There  were  no  attendants  and  there  were  no  antiseptics  and  no 
surgical  dressings.  Many  of  the  patients  were  victims  of  fiendish 
medical  experiments.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  who 
had  been  subjected  to  every  imaginable  bestiality.  These  poor  aban¬ 
doned  souls  had  been  waiting  to  carry  out  the  grisly  SS  slogan  which 
at  one  time  or  another  had  been  whispered  into  the  ear  of  every  pri¬ 
soner,  “Here  you  come  in  by  the  gate  and  go  out  by  the  chimney.” 
And  for  so  many  of  them,  help  had  come  too  late. 

If  there  has  been  anything  worse  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
than  what  went  on  in  these  places,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Genghis 
Khan  was  an  angel  of  compassion  compared  with  the  swine  who  did 
these  ghastly  things  to  their  fellow  men. 

Dachau  was  only  one  of  many  such  camps.  They  were  all  of  a 
piece  and  the  horrible  sadistic  cruelty  of  one  was  matched  in  every 
hideous  detail  in  all  the  others.  In  the  years  to  come,  let  us  not 
forget. 
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THE  AIR  TRANSPORT  COMMAND 


All  domestic  airlines  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department  in  March,  1942,  and  became  contract  carriers 
under  the  Air  Transport  Command.  The  pilots  and  personnel  re¬ 
tained  their  civilian  status  but  were  under  the  direction  of  the  army 
and  subject  to  army  orders  and  regulations. 

The  experienced  pilots  of  the  ATC  were  the  first  to  map  out 
many  army  routes  and  the  success  of  the  army  in  using  these  air- 
routes  was  largely  the  result  of  the  pioneer  work  of  these  pilots. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN  became  a  member  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  went  overseas  in  April  of  1942.  He  remained  in 
this  service  until  January  of  1945. 

While  with  the  Air  Transport  Command,  he  served  in  the  capacity 
of  Superintendent  of  Ground  Operations  for  Northeast  Airlines, 
Inc.,  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Brown  also  served  as  Station  Manager  at  Meeks’  Field  in  Ice¬ 
land  for  one  year.  He  served  at  Bluie  West  in  Greenland,  and  at 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador  for  two  years,  also  spent  some  time  in  Scot¬ 
land.  While  stationed  at  these  various  bases,  Brown  also  served  as 
pilot  for  the  Air  Transport  Command  Air  Sea  Search  and  Rescue  in 
the  Arctic. 

George  Brown  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  of  Commendation  from 
General  Harold  George,  Commanding  General  of  ATC,  commending 
pilots  and  ground  crews  of  Contract  Carrier  Number  1,  for  flying 
five  million  miles  over  the  Atlantic  without  a  serious  accident  or 
passenger  or  crew  fatality  during  the  war. 


FRANCIS  BURRAGE  CHALIFOUX  flew  for  the  contract  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Air  Transport  Command  from  J anuary  1943  through 
May  1946.  During  this  period  as  Captain  of  ATC  aircraft,  he 
accumulated  3,500  hours  of  Transatlantic  flying  on  routes  from  the 
United  States  to  Labrador,  Iceland,  Scotland,  England,  Bermuda, 
the  Azores,  Casablanca  and  Algiers  in  Africa.  After  the  end  of 
hostilities  he  flew  to  Norway,  Denmark,  France  and  Germany. 

“I  participated  in  various  rescue  missions,  to  downed  Army  pilots 
in  remote  parts  of  the  arctic.  I  flew  many  survey  trips  for  the 
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Army,  over  unmapped  territory,  and  North  Atlantic  reconnaissance 
in  lead  of  mass  bomber  movements.  I  was  on  the  first  run  flown  by 
the  Army  from  Presque  Isle,  Maine  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
in  January  1942  and  also  made  the  first  run  from  Northern  Quebec 
to  Baffin  Land  and  remote  outposts,  and  dropped  mail  at  isolated  out¬ 
posts  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  on  both  coasts  of  Greenland.” 

In  May  of  1944  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  conducting  a 
combination  rescue-survey  trip  around  the  north  magnetic  pole,  land¬ 
ing  on  the  ice-cap  and  removing  sick  personnel,  and  leaving  emerg¬ 
ency  supplies  in  secret  arctic  observation  posts.  He  made  over  250 
Transatlantic  crossings  in  all  carrying  critical  supplies  to  Europe 
and  bringing  home  returning  G-Ps  after  hostilities  were  over. 

Air  Medal 
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CIVILIAN  AIR  PATROL 


Civilian  Air  Patrol,  the  volunteer  auxiliary  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  was  formed  originally  December  1,  1941  under  OCD 
(Office  of  Civilian  Defense)  “out  of  the  desire  of  the  civilian  air¬ 
men  and  women  of  the  country  to  be  utilized  with  their  equipment 
for  the  common  defense.”  Later,  in  April  1943,  it  became  a  full- 
fledged  auxiliary  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Its  Coastal  Patrol  covered  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coastal 
waters  along  the  vital  shipping  routes,  and  eventually  along  the  en¬ 
tire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Tampico, 
Mexico.  At  first  only  observers  to  summon  Army  and  Navy  air¬ 
craft  by  radio,  it  later  used  bombs  and  depth  charges  on  submarines 
directly.  Still  later  they  developed  air  courier  services  to  carry  dis¬ 
patches  or  urgent  shipments ;  towed  aerial  gunnery  targets ;  inspected 
camouflage  installations,  etc. 


GORDON  CHICKERING  PRINCE  started  flying  in  1916  on  a 
Burgess-Dunn  hydro-aeroplane  at  Marblehead.  He  was  among  the 
first  one  hundred  to  volunteer  in  March  1917  in  the  Aviation  Branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  served  as  a  test  pilot  and  in¬ 
structor  at  8th  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  Foggia,  Italy  and  at 
3rd  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  Issoudun,  France.  After  World 
War  I,  he  remained  a  member  on  active  flying  status  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps  until  1927.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  101st 
Observation  Squadron,  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  now  perman¬ 
ently  located  at  the  Logan  Airport,  East  Boston,  Mass.  He  writes  : 

“As  I  was  unable,  due  to  arthritis,  to  pass  my  military  physical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  I  was  appointed 
Massachusetts  Wing  Commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  this 
state  in  December  1941.  I  served  in  that  capacity  until  July  when 
I  was  assigned  to  active  anti-submarine  patrol  duty  with  the  2nd 
Coastal  Patrol  Base  at  Rehoboth,  Del.  I  flew  about  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  anti-submarine  patrol  before  these  bases  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  September  1943  when  the  Army  and  Navy  had  suffi¬ 
cient  planes  of  their  own  and  so  took  over  this  work.  In  July  1943, 
on  my  ‘day  off,’  my  own  plane  was  lost.  It  fell  into  the  sea,  but 
being  summer,  its  crew  was  saved.” 
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Gordon  Prince  holds  Certificate  No.  754  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CADET  PROGRAM,  CIVILIAN  AIR  PATROL 


Commencing  October  1,  1942  the  non-active  units  of  the  CAP, 
at  the  request  of  General  Arnold,  commenced  the  training  of  High 
School  students  for  placement  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Cadets  were  trained  in  military  courtesy,  discipline  and  drill 
and  had  courses  in  navigation,  meteorology,  Morse  code,  first  aid, 
radio  and  crash  procedure.  The  boys  from  Wenham  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  training  were: 

Robert  Stanwood  Jones,  age  18,  attached  to  the  Salem  Unit  from 
September  1944  to  December  1945. 

William  Hart  LeRette,  age  16,  attached  to  the  Lynn  Unit  from 
September  1944  to  September  1946. 

Gardiner  Ames  Morgan,  age  16,  attached  to  the  Lynn  Unit  from 
November  12,  1944  to  April  15,  1945. 


U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  TEMPORARY  RESERVE 


The  Temporary  Reserve  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  was  formed 
to  provide  trained  personnel  to  help  perform  the  many  duties  relat¬ 
ing  to  port  security  and  coast  patrol  which  the  Navy  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  men  most  familiar  with  the  ports,  harbors  and 
the  coast  were  the  fishermen  and  yachtsmen  of  the  country.  They 
put  in  many  hours  of  voluntary  wTork  manning  small  boats  on  in¬ 
shore  and  harbor  patrols,  standing  guard  duty  at  various  Coast 
Guard,  Navy  and  Army  depots  and  patrolling  the  beaches  of  the  long 
coast  line  of  the  U.  S. 

Members  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reserve  from  Wen¬ 
ham  were  L.  Sigfred  Linderoth,  Charles  Reed,  Harry  Shackelford 
and  John  Sturges. 
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MARITIME  SERVICE 


EDMUND  JOSEPH  RICHARD  entered  the  Maritime  Service 
as  Apprentice  Seaman  on  December  15,  1944.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Maritime  Training  School  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  L.  I.  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  May  1945. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  the  88  John  Philip  Sousa  chartered 
to  carry  ammunition  to  the  Pacific.  Hand  grenades  were  delivered 
at  Guam  and  the  rest  of  the  cargo  was  unloaded  at  Honolulu.  He 
served  on  the  Sousa  as  galleyman. 

He  went  as  pantryman  aboard  the  88  Nehalem ,  a  tanker,  to 
Venezuela  and  then  made  trips  to  Le  Havre  on  the  88  Marshall 
Victory.  On  his  second  trip  he  was  advanced  to  third  cook.  The 
ship  was  carrying  German  POW’s  back  to  Erance  and  bringing 
American  troops  back  to  the  States. 

He  sailed  on  the  88  Coastal  Crusader  to  Bremerhaven,  Germany, 
carrying  food  for  occupied  Germany  and  made  several  trips  on  the 
SS  Frontenac  Victory  taking  horses  to  Danzig,  Poland.  The  ship 
hit  a  mine  in  the  North  Sea  in  August  1946.  Although  damaged 
she  was  able  to  continue  under  her  own  power. 

Richard  left  the  Frontenac  Victory  at  Newport  News,  Va.  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Wenham,  receiving  his  discharge  from  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  on  December  11,  1946. 

Atlantic  Ribbon  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 

Pacific  Ribbon  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 


JAMES  GEORGE  RUTTER  entered  the  Maritime  Service  as  an 
Apprentice  Seaman  on  May  1,  1942.  He  was  sent  to  the  U.S.M.S. 
Training  Station,  Hoffman  Island,  New  York,  N.  Y.  for  training. 

From  August  1942  to  May  1943  he  served  as  engine  room  oilei* 
aboard  merchant  ships  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  and  ammunition 
to  war  theaters.  He  crossed  the  Atlantic  three  times  to  the  United 
Kingdom  aboard  the  88  Arizpa  and  made  a  trip  to  Trinidad  aboard 
the  SS  City  of  Savannah.  The  cargoes  included  munitions,  trucks, 
food,  bauxite  and  landing  craft. 

In  August  1943,  Rutter  was  assigned  to  U.S.M.S.  Radio  Train¬ 
ing  Station,  Gallups  Island,  Boston,  Mass,  where  he  studied  radio, 
and  was  graduated  with  Federal  Communications  Commission 
second  class  radio  telegraph  license  in  March  1944.  He  then  served 
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four  months  as  a  junior  radio  operator  and  thirteen  months  as  chief 
radio  operator  aboard  the  88  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  carrying  war 
essentials  to  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  July  1945,  James  Rutter  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the 
IJ.  S.  Maritime  Service  and  in  January  1946,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
10,000  ton  tanker  88  Shull  Bar  as  chief  radio  operator,  remaining 
with  her  until  he  left  the  Maritime  Service  on  August  15,  1946. 
During  this  time,  they  went  to  such  different  places  as  Texas; 
Naples,  Italy;  Abadan,  Persia;  Aden,  Arabia;  Australia,  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

Atlantic  Ribbon  of  the  War  Shipping  Administration 

Certificate  of  Service  from  U.  S.  Maritime  Service 


HORACE  O.  SOUTHWICK  and  his  son  PHILIP  W.  SOUTH- 
WICK  served  in  the  Maritime  Service  throughout  the  war. 


ERNEST  HARWOOD  SWIFT  entered  the  Maritime  Service  as 
an  Apprentice  Seaman  on  May  30,  1943  when  he  went  for  training 
to  Hoffman  Island,  New  York  City.  He  was  sent  to  the  Hospital 
Corps  School  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.  in  July  for  a  12-weeks’ 
course  wdiich  he  completed  in  four  weeks  with  a  rate  of  Pharmacist’s 
Mate  3/c,  and  was  then  transferred  to  Base  Personnel. 

Sheepshead  Bay  was  the  largest  base  of  the  Maritime  Service, 
training  men  for  duty  on  merchant  ships.  10,000  to  15,000  men 
were  stationed  there,  including  trainees  and  base  personnel.  Men 
were  prepared  for  duty  to  engine,  deck  and  mess  departments,  with 
the  emphasis  placed  on  life  boat  drill  and  the  use  of  the  ship’s  guns. 
While  there  his  duties  were  in  the  Medical  Department,  which  in¬ 
cluded  at  various  times  Sick  Bay  care,  helping  in  giving  physical 
examinations,  and  X-ray  work.  He  was  at  one  time  in  charge  of  a 
120-bunk  Sick  Ward.  In  August  1944,  while  still  at  Sheepshead 
Bay,  he  made  PhM  2/c. 

He  was  released  to  inactive  duty  on  September  19,  1945. 


GEORGE  BOWDEN  TROWT  was  graduated  from  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Nautical  School  (now  the  Massachusetts  Maritime  Academy) 
in  1938.  The  Maritime  Service  was  his  career  and  he  served  in  it 
throughout  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  preceding  pages  contain  the  record  of  Wenham  citizens  in  the 
armed  forces  and  allied  activities,  carefully  compiled  by  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Campbell.  In  the  following  pages  we  record  the  activities  of 
the  civilian  population,  which  were  sponsored  from  different  sources 
of  controls,  independent  of  each  other  yet  well  correlated  for  emerg¬ 
ency. 

War  Finance,  Bond  Drives  —  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 

Selective  Service  —  Federal  Government 

Control  of  Food  and  Commodities  —  Federal  Government 
Accredited  Agent  of  Relief  —  American  Red  Cross 

Spotting  for  Aircraft  —  U.  S.  Army 

Civilian  Defense  Activities  —  Mass.  Public  Safety  Comm. 

In  addition  to  these  major  activities,  there  were  many  groups  and 
private  organizations,  who,  impatient  of  the  slow  course  of  the  large 
organizations,  worked  hard  to  bring  direct  help  where  need  seemed 
most  pressing. 

This  whole  program  undertaken  by  civilians  to  carry  on  activities 
sponsored  by  various  state  and  national  organizations  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  quite  new. 

The  solution  of  this  challenge  by  untrained  leaders  and  workers 
developed  some  surprising  assets  of  ingenuity,  judgment  and  loyalty 
in  our  small  town. 

In  carrying  on  this  civilian  work,  leaders  were  needed,  and  we 
shall  not  soon  forget  the  energy  of  Delano  Kennard,  Mrs.  John 
Amory,  Thomas  P.  Mandell,  Clarence  H.  Lunt,  Mrs.  Fred  Ashworth, 
Frank  Gray,  Fred  T.  Vickers  and  Myron  Perkins  who  are  of  those 
who  took  up  the  rather  discouraging  job  of  making  war-conscious  a 
residential  town,  urging  its  citizens  to  undertake  tasks  for  which 
they  had  no  experience. 


A.  P.  C. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE 


Securing  men  for  the  services  of  the  War  Department  as  needed, 
was  accomplished  through  the  Selective  Service  Act,  outlined  in 
Washington,  and  carried  out  by  civilians,  with  no  compensation,  and 
a  minimum  of  paid  clerical  assistance. 

First  came  the  registration  of  men  between  21-36  years  of  age. 
This  was  conducted  in  Wenham  by  Town  Clerk  Roscoe  Batchelder, 
assisted  by  Barbara  Trowt,  Ernest  Dodge  and  Louis  Dodge. 

Quickly  following  this  first  registration  there  was  set  up  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  October  30,  1940  the  10-gallon  goldfish  bowl,  containing 
the  numbers  of  the  first  8000  eligible  for  draft,  carrying  out  the 
plan  of  the  War  Department,  to  increase  the  armed  forces  by  in¬ 
ducting  30,000  from  November  18,  to  December  1. 

The  Selective  Service  Lottery  was  a  momentous  day  for  Wenham 
men  of  that  first  registration,  as  they  scanned  the  numbers  drawn, 
and  estimated  their  chances  for  immediate  service. 

There  were  only  three  Wenham  men  drawn  in  the  first  thousand, 
from  that  famous  goldfish  bowl — John  Luxton,  502,  Lindreth 
Roberts,  943  and  John  Arnold,  949;  there  were  four  men  in  the 
second  thousand,  James  McCarthy,  1165,  Vincent  Nelson,  1299, 
Kenneth  Hagar,  1909  and  Arthur  Bartol,  Jr.,  1948.  There  were 
ten  from  Wenham  in  the  drawings  between  two  and  three  thousand. 
The  largest  number  of  local  men,  thirty-three  in  number,  fell  in  the 
drawing,  seven  to  eight  thousand. 

After  the  numbers  were  drawn,  effort  was  made  to  quickly  get  the 
“master  list”  into  the  hands  of  all  local  Selective  Service  Boards, 
to  enable  them  to  fill  their  quota  of  1A  men — those  with  no  depend¬ 
ents,  or  physical  or  occupational  deferments.  This  first  quota  was 
filled  by  volunteers,  men  who  wished  to  take  their  year’s  training 
at  once  and  get  into  service,  not  waiting  for  draft  numbers. 

Wenham  was  in  Selective  Service  Board  55  which  had  already 
been  set  up,  and  comprised  the  towns  of  Hamilton,  Danvers,  Tops- 
field,  Middleton  and  Wenham.  Frank  Gray  of  Wenham  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board.  The  members  of  this  Board  were  named  by  the 
Selectmen  of  their  respective  towns,  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  the  state,  and  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  then  sworn  into  office  by  the  Governor,  which  ceremony 
in  Massachusetts  took  place  in  the  Gardner  Auditorium  at  the  State 
House. 
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Others  comprising  Selective  Service  Board  55  were  Finlay  Mac¬ 
Donald,  Hamilton,  Wilbur  Perkins,  John  Creedon,  and  Arthur  W. 
Gay,  secretary,  Danvers,  Sargent  Wellman,  appeal  agent,  Topsfield 
and  James  O’Neil,  clerk,  the  only  one  receiving  compensation. 

Physicians  for  the  Board  were  all  from  Danvers :  Dr.  Andrew 
Nichols,  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  again  enlisted  in  World  War 
II,  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Beynolds  and  Dr.  Charles  Deering. 

Wenham’s  second  registration  occurred  On  July  1,  1941  for  those 
who  had  become  twenty-one  since  October  16,  1940.  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Burton  assisted. 

The  largest  registration  was  held  on  February  16,  1942  when  all 
men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  44,  who  had  not  previously  reg¬ 
istered,  reported.  Boscoe  Batchelder  was  assisted  at  this  time  by  E. 
Preble  Motley  and  school  teachers,  Bessie  Buker,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
(Keyes)  Baston,  Mary  Walsh  and  Willard  Smyth. 

On  April  22,  1942  were  registered  all  men  between  45  and  65 
years  of  age ;  141  men  were  registered  at  this  time  and  the  town  clerk 
was  again  assisted  by  school  teachers,  Bessie  Buker,  Katherine  Duffy, 
Mary  Pomeroy,  Evelyn  Woodason  and  Harlton  Burr. 

The  last  registration,  June  30,  1942,  for  those  between  18  and 
20  years  of  age,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Batchelder  alone.  Since  that 
time,  as  each  male  has  become  18  years  of  age,  he  has  registered 
with  the  town  clerk. 

For  his  efficient  services  as  registrar,  Mr.  Batchelder  was  given 
a  Presidential  Citation,  as  well  as  a  medal  from  the  Selective  Service 
headquarters  at  Washington. 

During  the  five  registrations,  4000  men  from  the  five  towns  were 
registered  and  approximately  2100  sent  into  service. 

Every  six  months  or  oftener,  the  names  of  those  not  in  service 
came  up  for  review  at  the  Board,  requiring  many  meetings,  often  as 
many  as  five  weekly.  These  meetings  occurred  in  the  evening,  after 
the  men  on  the  Board  had  completed  a  busy  day  in  their  business 
or  profession.  It  was  also  necessary  for  the  chairman  Mr.  Gray  to 
attend  many  meetings  in  Boston.  Whenever  a  group  of  inducted 
men  left  Danvers,  Mr.  Gray  was  present  to  shake  hands  with  each 
one,  however  early  was  the  hour. 

Out  of  all  the  cases,  possibly  only  100  were  appealed.  The 
appeal  agent  Sargent  Wellman  of  Topsfield,  acted  for  both  the  reg¬ 
istrant  and  the  government.  He  saw  every  questionnaire.  The  files 
of  the  appealed  cases,  with  the  agent’s  comments  went  to  the  Appeal 
Board  in  the  Federal  Court  building  in  Salem.  In  cases  of  hard- 
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ship,  the  welfare  agent  in  each  town  investigated  conditions.  In 
the  town  of  Wenharn,  the  very  few  cases  were  investigated  by  Samuel 
S.  Conary  of  the  Board  of  Welfare. 

Members  of  the  Selective  Service  Board  55  performed  one  of  the 
finest  civilian  contributions  during  the  war. 

This  local  Board  would  consent  to  no  public  acknowledgment 
from  its  constituency,  in  the  form  of  dinners  and  speeches,  feeling 
theirs  was  a  patriotic  service  and  needed  no  such  reward. 

Each  one  received  a  Presidential  citation  and  a  medal  from  Selec¬ 
tive  Service  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  services  and  an  appreciation  of  a  grateful  government. 

The  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act  of  1940  expired  March 
31,  1947.  The  Army  and  Navy  will  now  depend  upon  voluntary  en¬ 
listment  to  keep  up  its  strength. 

Following  the  liquidation  of  the  Selective  Service,  a  bill  was 
passed  to  establish  an  office  of  Selective  Service  Records.  This  bill 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  all  functions  of  the  system 
which  pertain  to  the  Veterans’  Personnel  Division.  The  records  of 
the  local  boards  will  be  gathered  into  one  depot  for  each  five  counties, 
where  will  be  kept  the  permanent  files  for  Veterans’  Administration 
reference,  effective  July  1,  1947. 


IT.  S.  ARMY  OBSERVATION  POSTS 


As  early  as  1940,  the  army  had  in  hand  protective  plans  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  and  was  testing  out  the  availability  of  the  civilian 
population  to  act  as  additional  “eyes”  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

The  problem  was  put  up  to  the  American  Legion — to  man  observa¬ 
tion  posts — located  six  miles  apart,  around  the  vital  defense  area, 
in  industrial  New  England. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  while  the  observation  post 
was  a  protective  division  of  our  national  defense,  it  had  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  set  up  of  Civilian  Defense,  but  was  purely  an  army 
installation.  All  orders  came  to  the  chief  observer  of  the  Post  from 
the  War  Department,  and  each  community  through  its  Legion  was 
expected  to  man  and  carry  out  the  army  orders. 
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Originally  this  area  was  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Hamilton  Legion, 
an  area,  clearly  defined,  which  did  not  include  Wenham. 

Preliminary  work  for  the  setting  up  of  observation  posts  in  this 
area  was  carried  on  by  the  chief  observer,  Prank  Withee  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  until  he  was  sent  to  Washington,  when  John  Ostrom  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  appointed  chief  observer  and  carried  on  the  plans  and  final 
setting  up  of  an  observation  post. 

On  October  6,  1940  Commander  J.  Russell  Crosby  and  Vice- 
Commander  Arthur  Landers  of  the  Wenham  American  Legion  Post 
were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Hamilton  Post  when  plans  were  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  Wenham  Post  to  cooperate  with  Hamilton  in  this 
undertaking. 

On  December  10,  1940  Commander  J.  Russell  Crosby  called  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Lt.  Horman  Prince  Post  Ho.  182  saying,  “Our 
Post  is  pledged  to  cooperate  with  the  A.  P.  Gardner  Post  at  So. 
Hamilton,  to  man  anti-aircraft  listening  stations  in  the  tower  at 
Hamilton  High  School. 

“This  meeting  is  called  to  explain  important  duties  the  American 
Legion  must  and  will  soon  assume  in  the  matter  of  Rational  De¬ 
fense  as  planned  by  the  Army.”- 

After  some  period  of  planning,  and  delay,  an  Observation  Post 
was  established  for  the  towns  of  Hamilton  and  Wenham  under  the 
direction  of  Commander  John  Ostrom  of  Hamilton,  with  Comman¬ 
der  Arthur  Landers  of  Wenham  as  his  deputy. 

Commander  Ostrom  originally  set  up  two  posts,  one  each  for 
Hamilton  and  Wenham  but  on  December  8,  1941  the  two  posts  were 
combined  and  the  tower  at  the  Hamilton  High  School  was  selected 
as  the  most  central  for  both  towns  and  most  desirable  for  the  area. 

Commander  Ostrom  continued  as  chief  observer  and  director,  and 
Commander  Arthur  Landers  of  Wenham,  his  deputy,  a  position 
which  was  held  by  Commander  Landers  until  his  death.  The  task 
of  chief  observer  for  Wenham  was  taken  over  by  Philip  Horton 
Smith  during  the  illness  of  Commander  Landers  and  continued  after 
his  death. 

Arthur  Landers  was  the  youngest  member  of  Lt.  Horman  Prince 
Post,  of  which  he  was  Past  Commander  at  his  death.  As  chief 
observer  for  Wenham,  his  willingness  to  serve  any  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  characterized  his  whole  life — he  always  “wanted  to  help.” 
On  numerous  occasions,  coming  home  from  an  all-night  patrol  in  his 
regular  employment  with  the  electric  company,  he  would  take  a  shift 
of  three  hours  to  substitute  for  some  absentee. 
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The  leadership  of  J ohn  Ostrom,  Arthur  Landers,  and  Philip  Hor¬ 
ton  Smith  merits  the  highest  appreciation  from  both  towns. 

To  man  the  post  was  a  constant  problem  to  the  leaders,  too  often 
met  by  themselves,  as  last  minute  substitutes  were  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure.  It  required  a  minimum  of  112  persons  a  week — 
which  was  not  an  easy  task  in  communities  of  such  a  small  popula¬ 
tion — Wenham,  1400  and  Hamilton,  3000. 

The  post  operated  continuously  from  December  8,  1941  to  Sep¬ 
tember  10,  1943  on  a  double  shift  system — two  persons  on  watch 
at  a  time.  This  period  is  made  up  of  30,816  man  hours.  Segregat¬ 
ing  the  Wenham  service,  we  find  a  very  creditable  showing  of  11,557 
hours  from  Wenham  people. 

The  spotter  in  the  tower  in  its  exposed  position  was  the  object 
of  much  solicitude;  fur  coats,  heavy  sweaters  were  made  available; 
hot  coffee  was  supplied  nightly  by  the  Wenham  Village  Improvement 
Society,  which  was  too  often  cold  coffee  by  the  4  a.  m.  shift ;  stoves 
were  set  up  for  a  bit  of  warmth.  Women  took  the  day  shift  and 
men  the  night  periods,  though  sometimes  husband  and  wife  would 
take  a  night  shift  together. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-four  names  of  Wenham  people  with  the 
hours  of  their  service  are  found  in  Commander  Ostrom’s  carefully 
kept  records. 


Callahan,  James 
Crehore,  Rupert 
Knowlton,  Ray 
Landers,  Arthur 


Ten  Spotters  Over  200  Hours 


Libby,  Scott 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Louise 
Perkins,  Ralph 


Phippen,  Henry  O., 
Prince,  Samuel 
Robbins,  Joseph  F. 


Jr. 


Spotters  Over  100  Hours 


Ayer,  Mrs.  Frederick 
Amory,  Mrs.  John 
Batchelder,  F. 

Burton,  F.  J.  and  P.  W. 
Clark,  Sherman 
Conary,  Samuel 
Crosby,  Mrs.  J.  Russell 
Davis,  Gordon 
Dodge,  Donald 


Gatchell,  Benjamin 
Jaquith,  Donald, 
Jones,  Albert 
Kennard,  Delano 
Kennard  Wentworth 
Landers,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Landers,  Arthur,  Jr. 
McGee,  James 
Morgan,  George 


Morgan,  James 
Morson,  Ernest 
Motley,  E.  Preble 
Plummer,  Lawrence 
Reynolds,  James 
Smith,  Philip  H. 
Tindley,  Frederick 
Woodbury,  O.  L. 
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CIVILIAN  DEFENSE 


On  September  8,  1939  tbe  President  proclaimed  a  national  emerg¬ 
ency,  but  it  was  not  until  May  20,  1940  that  tbe  President,  by  exe¬ 
cutive  order,  established  the  office  of  Civilian  Defense  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  an  awareness  of  the  gathering  war  clouds  and  to  plan 
ways  by  wffiich  suitable  and  specific  preparations  could  be  made. 

Governor  Saltonstall  in  turn,  established  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  for  Massachusetts,  August  23,  1940.  The  name  “Committee 
of  Public  Safety”  has  a  great  significance  in  Massachusetts.  In  the 
Struggle  for  Independence,  it  was  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
which  was  the  force  bringing  about  the  first  Contintental  Congress. 
In  1917,  a  second  time,  Massachusetts  functioned  as  one  man  under 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  1941  for  the  third  time,  such 
a  committee  organized  forces  to  protect  and  maintain  home  and 
liberty.  Wenham  established  a  “Home  Defense  Committee”  July 
2,  1941  in  reply  to  a  communication  from  Governor  Saltonstall, 
urging  the  towns  to  fall  in  line,  and  organize  for  home  defense.  This 
local  committee  comprised  the  three  members  of  the  board  of  select¬ 
men,  Samuel  S.  Conary,  Elmer  E.  Clarke,  James  R.  Reynolds,  Eire 
Chief  Frank  Sargent  and  Police  Chief  Edward  Hall. 

The  committee  was  formally  organized  on  July  17,  when  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Jones  was  chosen  secretary. 

It  was  at  once  recognized  at  that  first  meeting  that  the  fire  and 
police  department  must  be  increased. 

With  characteristic  energy  and  perseverance,  Chief  Sargent  had 
doubled  his  force  and  during  the  period  of  the  war,  despite  necessary 
withdrawals,  the  fire  department  was  held  at  a  minimum  of  forty 
members. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
Chief  Frank  Sargent 


*Bagnell,  Nelson,  Jr. 

Brown,  Jesse 
*Brown,  Robert 
*Brooks,  Lloyd 
Cook,  Arthur 
*Cook,  Kenneth 
*Corning,  Frank 
*Corning,  Eugene 


Regular 

^Clarke,  Robert 
*Jaques,  Herbert 
Ivillam,  Donald 
Knowlton,  John 
Landers,  Arthur 
Landers,  George,  Jr. 
Luxton,  John 
Pulsifer,  Fred 


Pulsifer,  Harry 
Reed,  Charles 
Tarr,  Norman 
Trowt,  Arthur 
Taylor,  Irving 
Wildes,  Lewis 
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Bagnell,  Nelson,  Sr. 
Batchelder,  Roscoe 
*Burns,  Robert 
Butman,  Clarence 
Byrnes,  Michael 
Campbell,  James 
Carnes,  Joseph 
Caves,  Robert 
Cummings,  Alfred 
Cummings,  Edwin 
Cummings,  William 
Doland,  James 
Dunn,  Andrew 
Donovan,  Jeremiah 


Auxiliary 

Fales,  Charles 
Flynn,  Bertram 
*Foster,  Horace 
Fredriksen,  Stanley 
Gouzie,  George 
Grey,  Everett 
Haszard,  Owen 
Haszard,  Roger 
Harrington,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Homan,  Albert 
Kennard,  Delano 
Kennard,  Wentworth 
Leach,  Arthur 
McEnaney,  John 


Mitchell,  Elmer 
Moran,  Daniel 
Murray,  Cornelius 
Norton,  Kenneth 
Peabody,  Sumner 
Perkins,  Howard 
Quinnell,  Morton 
Roberts,  Evan 
Sargent,  Franklin 
Smith,  Karl 
Stevens,  Alfred 
Wildes,  William 
Wiley,  Linwood 


*  Indicates  those  who  were  replaced  on  account  of  entering  service  or 
occupations. 


At  that  first  meeting,  also,  Mrs.  John  Amory,  chairman  of  the 
Woman’s  State  Division  of  Public  Safety,  brought  up  the  necessity 
of  an  ARP  survey,  presenting  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  every 
house  in  town.  This  census  was  completed  in  a  few  weeks  with  the 
help  of  a  corps  of  assistants  ;  Wenham  thus  knew  what  was  available 
in  town  in  case  of  emergency  and  how  quickly  to  secure  pumps, 
trucks,  hose,  fire  extinguishers,  water,  bicycles,  rooms  and  beds. 

Chief  Hall  also  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  his  list  of  reserve 
members  and  his  meagre  equipment  of  15  riot  sticks,  15  tin  helmets 
and  12  flash  lights. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
Chief  M.  Edward  Hall 

Regular  Force 

Corning,  Frank  Killam,  Donald 

Auxiliary  Force 

Campbell,  Silas  Jones,  Robert  C.  O’Leary,  John  J. 

Dodge,  Louis  Knowlton,  Roger  E.  Smith,  Karl 

Dunn,  Andrew  Landers,  Arthur  Wildes,  William  L. 

Joiner,  Edgar  E.  Lynch,  Edward 

The  state  program  of  ARP  was  based  on  a  city  scale,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  adjust  to  the  small  town.  It  was  generally  felt  in 
the  small  towns  adjacent  to  Wenham,  Topsfield,  Essex  and  Hamilton 
that  the  enemy  would  not  waste  its  efforts  on  bombing  a  non-indus¬ 
trial  town,  but  it  would  be  the  small  town’s  responsibility  to  be 
geared  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  industrial  centers,  or  to  be  a  re¬ 
fuge  for  the  homeless  bombed-out  citizens  nearby.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  Wenham  ARP  was  set  up,  yet  it  required  a  unity  of 
pattern  with  state-wide  endeavor  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 
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Mr.  Conary  resigned  August  14,  1941  as  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Committee  and  Thomas  P.  Mandell  was  approved  for  this  office  on 
August  21,  1941  by  the  state.  Mr.  Mandell  had  completed  a  state 
training  course  based  on  Air  Raid  Precaution  methods  used  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  especially  qualified  to  organize  the  local  program. 
From  this  time  until  December  18,  1941  there  was  a  period  of  con¬ 
fusion  as  efforts  were  made  to  enroll  and  train  our  quota  of  citizens 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  various  protective  groups.  The  frequent 
change  of  orders  and  directions  from  state  headquarters  added  to  this 
natural  confusion. 

On  December  18,  1941  the  following  heads  of  departments  had 
been  enrolled  and  were  in  process  of  training.  Each  worker  was  re¬ 
quired  to  carry  an  identification  card  bearing  his  photograph.  In 
course  of  time  arm  bands  were  supplied  by  the  state  distinguishing 
the  type  of  service  in  which  one  was  enrolled. 


Local  Chairman 

Thomas  P.  Mandell 

Women's  Division  Chairman 

Mrs.  John  Amory 

Planning  Division  Chairman 

Philip  H.  Smith 

Publicity  Division  Chairman 

Delano  M.  Kennard 

Protection  Div.  Chairman 

Thomas  P.  Mandell 

Chief  Air  Raid  Warden 

Delano  Kennard 

Chief  Fire  Dept,  and  Auxiliary 

Frank  Sargent 

Chief  Police  Dept,  and  Auxiliary 

Edward  Hall 

Gas  &  Decontamination 

J.  Karl  McLaughlin 

Rescue  Parties 

Eay  Knowlton 

First  Aid  Parties 

James  Callahan 

Emergency  Housing  &  Feeding 

Eev.  F.  W.  Vaill 

Blackout 

Myron  Perkins 

Services  &  Supplies  Chairman 
Communications  Chairman 

George  Barney 

Eadio 

James  D.  Wiley 

Courier 

A.  Winslow  Dodge 

Tel.  &  Tel. 

George  Barney 

Food  Chairman 

Medical  Chairman 

Dr.  John  G.  Corcoran 

First  Aid 

George  Gibney  Haraden 

Ambulances 

Eev.  W.  F.  A.  Stride 

Nurses 

Miss  Clementina  Haynes 

Social  Services  &  Health 

Miss  Haynes 

Canteen 

Mrs.  John  Amory 

Motor  Corps 

Mrs.  John  Amory 

Air  Raid  Wardens 

Zone  1  Chief 
Asst. 

Eoscoe  Batchelder 
L.  G.  Foan 
Mrs.  Howard  Hagar 
Leslie  Hicks 


Henry  Erhard 
Chief :  Fred  Vickers 

J.  K.  McLaughlin 
Walter  Murphy 
Marshall  Nielsen 
Evan  Koberts 


Sidney  Sampson 
Eoy  Stanley 
Alfred  Stevens 
Herbert  Whittier 
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Zone  2  Chief  William  R.  Campbell 

Asst.  Chief  J.  Donald  Jeffers 


Fred  Batchelder,  Jr. 
Donald  Bell 
Gordon  Bell 
Edmund  S.  Cogswell 


Frederick  Cook 
Katherine  C.  Darnton 
Donald  Jaquith 
Alfred  Mulliken 


Walter  Ober 
Joseph  Robertson 
George  Richardson 


James  E.  Kavanagh,  Jr. 
Sidney  Lindsley 
Gardiner  Morgan 
James  Morgan,  Jr. 
Harold  Sturges 
Mrs.  Harold  Sturges 
John  Sturges 


Zone  3  Chief  Scott  Libby 

Asst.  Chiefs  John  Woodason 


Mrs.  Fred  Ashworth 
Winthrop  Ashworth 
Edward  Austin 
Frank  Burton 
Gardner  Barton 
Percy  Burton 
-  James  G.  Callahan 
Leroy  Clarke,  Jr. 


William  Cummings 

Mrs.  Rupert  Creliore 
William  I.  Cummings 
Mrs.  Harry  Elliott 
James  Ferris 
Mrs.  Chester  Goldsmith 
Roger  Haszard 
Mrs.  Charles  Inches 
Harold  Johnson 


Zone  4,  a  section  of  few  houses  and  large  estates  was  divided  into 
Posts,  each  estate  having  its  own  air-raid  wardens  covering  its  own 
areas. 


Zone  ft  Chief  E.  L.  Mitchell 

Asst.  Chief  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cutler 


Carl  Austin,  Jr. 
Robert  Burnham 
Andrew  Cosh 
Ernest  Dodge 
Louis  Dodge 
James  Donlon 
Jeremiah  Donovan 
Louis  Doucette 
Arnold  Fessenden 


Mrs.  Theo.  Hollander 
Charles  Keefe 
Wentworth  Kennard 
Steve  Kraczynski 
Mrs.  William  Leach 
Herbert  Machon 
Alfred  Maidment 
James  McCarthy 
George  C.  Mills 


Preble  Motley 
Mrs.  Preble  Motley 
Lawrence  Plummer 
Samuel  Prince 
Morton  Quinnell 
Edward  Sanford 
Mrs.  Harry  Shackelford 
Donald  Stevens 
Ruth  Torrey 


Zone  5  Chief  Karl  T.  Smith 

Asst.  Chief  George  Larcom 

George  Day  Charles  E.  Davis  Gordon  Davis 


During  these  weeks  of  preparation  Chief  Hall  and  his  corps  of  re¬ 
serve  police  carried  out  a  practice  blackout  which  proved  how  heart¬ 
ily  the  population  was  trying  to  cooperate.  This  was  on  October  16, 
1941.  Householders  devised  all  sorts  of  methods  to  black  out  lights 
in  their  homes — shutters,  heavy  portieres,  paper,  and  lacking  these, 
sat  in  darkness  during  the  blackout  period. 

The  officers  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  at  a 
speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  were  expected  to  check  every  home  in 
their  districts,  asking  cooperation  where  they  found  lights  burning. 
The  purpose  of  this  practice  evening  was  to  find  how  quickly  the 
work  could  be  done. 

This  committee  worked  hard ;  they  were  daily  stimulated  by  floods 
of  literature  from  the  various  state  division  headquarters;  they  met 
weekly — twice  a  week — even  oftener,  and  with  such  energy  and  per- 
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severance  that  in  comparison  with  the  seemingly  complacent  village, 
they  sometimes  felt  that  the  town  was  not  as  awake  to  the  gathering 
war  clouds  as  it  should  be. 

From  the  outset  it  was  agreed  by  the  Wenham  and  Hamilton 
chairmen  that  all  new  war  services  should  be  combined  and  under¬ 
taken  as  one  committee.  The  further  combination  of  Topsfield  and 
Essex  with  Hamilton  and  Wenham  made  it  possible  for  these  four 
small  communities  to  secure  the  ablest  state  instructors  to  prepare 
volunteers  for  their  work.  These  classes  were  held  in  the  Hamilton 
High  School  gymnasium,  the  largest  and  most  central  place  available. 

Philip  Horton  Smith  prepared  a  map  of  Wenham  from  several 
surveys  and  this  map  enabled  the  director  t6  divide  the  town  into 
five  zones,  each  zone  having  a  chairman  and  a  corps  of  assistants. 

Delano  Kennard  as  Chief  Warden  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to 
make  civilian  defense  a  dependable  and  working  organization.  The 
wardens  and  their  helpers,  the  members  of  the  fire  and  police  de¬ 
partment  took  first  aid  training  as  fast  as  classes  were  available.  By 
the  end  of  1941,  143  had  completed  the  course,  69  from  Hamilton 
and  74  from  Wenham. 

It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  fire  department  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  all  fire  hazards  from  possible  bombing;  such  a  clearing  of 
attics  Wenham  had  never  known!  The  accumulation  of  generations 
in  old  houses  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  to  be  mourned  later.  Buckets 
of  sand  were  placed  in  strategic  spots  in  the  home. 

It  will  be  noted  that  among  the  wardens  there  was  a  surprising 
number  of  women,  originally  enrolled  for  daytime  work  in  lieu  of 
men,  but  who  usually  took  men’s  places  and  groped  their  way  in 
the  darkness  to  check  on  the  condition  of  their  division.  There  is 
the  memory  of  one  moonlight  night  when  the  shadows  of  the  town 
in  the  white  moonlight  made  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 

There  was  great  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
July  1942  a  surprise  blackout  drill  for  sky  glow  involved  80  or  more 
of  the  wardens  at  a  time  when  a  working  shift  was  returning  home. 
Many  workers  were  halted.  At  Wenham  Heck  a  load  of  navy 
workers,  complying  with  orders  to  halt,  slept  on  nearby  lawns  until 
the  blackout  was  over. 

Mr.  Kennard,  quoting  from  records,  states,  “On  Feb.  26  the 
first  A.  B.  P.  drill  took  place  during  a  blackout  from  9  to  9.39  P.  M. 
‘Incidents’  were  held  and  the  various  fire,  police,  first-aid  and  war¬ 
dens’  services  were  given  a  test.  From  that  time,  for  nearly  two 
years,  more  than  150  men  and  women  of  this  town  were  on  call 
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for  an  ‘alert’ ;  they  attended  practice  sessions  of  their  various  units 
almost  weekly,  and  were  subjected  to  daylight  and  night  tests,  some¬ 
times  planned,  and  at  other  times  unannounced.” 

A  report  on  one  surprise  blackout  showed  that  within  five  minutes 
after  the  first  “alert”  was  received,  the  report  center  personnel  be¬ 
gan  to  assemble  and  when  the  air  raid  audible  alarm  was  sounded 
on  receipt  of  “Green  Two”  signal,  all  personnel  had  been  mobilized. 

Chief  Warden  Kennard  further  recalls,  “On  that  particular  night, 
53  of  the  69  recorded  wardens  reported;  15  of  the  22  regular  fire¬ 
men;  23  of  the  38  auxiliary  firemen;  all  of  the  regular  police;  13 
of  the  15  auxiliary  police;  seven  of  the  seven  on  the  report  center 
staff ;  four  first-aiders  of  the  town’s  single  first-aid  party ;  two  of  the 
two  ambulances,  and  six  of  the  12  Boy  Scout  couriers  assigned  to 
various  points,  for  a  total  of  126  of  the  172  volunteers  then  on  the 
rolls.  That  night  the  State  Guard  company  of  Hamilton-Wenham 
also  turned  out  and  did  guard  duty  at  the  center,  the  fire  house,  and 
other  points.” 

A  typical  example  of  how  these  drills  were  carried  out,  taken  from 
the  records,  was  as  follows :  “The  incident : — ‘The  D’Amato  house 
on  Porter  street  is  fired  by  an  incendiary  bomb;  residents  unable 
to  cope  with  fire,  and  three  children  hurt.’  This  incident  occurred 
at  8.50  P.  M.  At  8.54,  a  warden  reported  the  incident  to  the 
center;  the  message  was  cleared  through  the  center,  and  at  9.05 
fire  apparatus  was  despatched  arriving  on  scene  at  9.12 ;  at  9.20  an 
ambulance  was  despatched  from  medical  center,  and  9.25  two  first- 
aiders  were  on  the  scene  applying  splints,  and  giving  theoretical 
first-aid  treatment  to  the  ‘injured’  children.  Meanwhile,  more  than 
10  similar  ‘incidents’  were  being  reported  and  receiving  services  all 
over  town  through  this  well  arranged  system.” 

“Incidents,”  reporting  road  blocks,  etc.,  all  had  to  be  noted  on 
the  map  at  the  report  center,  and  in  despatching  equipment,  all  such 
details  as  well  as  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  town  were  considered. 
The  ingenuity  of  those  who  made  up  these  “incidents”  often  pre¬ 
sented  real  problems,  as  for  example,  one  night  the  communication 
to  the  fire  house  was  theoretically  disrupted,  and  calls  had  to  be  re¬ 
routed  via  courier  from  a  nearby  house.  Following  the  tests,  there 
would  be  a  critique  and  all  participating  would  be  praised  or  criti¬ 
cized  on  their  actions  during  the  “raid.” 

Fortunately  all  of  these  activities  were  in  the  nature  of  practice. 
The  only  “alert”  the  local  group  had  for  other  than  practice  pur¬ 
poses  was  a  call  late  one  night  to  mobilize  volunteers  to  hunt  for  a 
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flyer  who  had  bailed  out  over  Boxford  following  an  air  crash ;  around 
midnight  a  dozen  or  more  responded  in  short  order,  joining  forces 
with  men  from  other  towns  to  aid  in  the  search  for  the  victim  who 
was  found  and  brought  to  safety  early  the  next  morning. 


MEDICAL  DIVISION 


Another  department  of  Civilian  Defense  was  the  Medical  Divi¬ 
sion.  The  Medical  Division  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  was  organized  for  the  care  of  injured  civilians.  The 
351  communities  of  the  state  were  divided  into  regions  and  the  medi¬ 
cal  equipment  and  duties  of  personnel  standardized. 

Hamilton  and  Wenham  were  organized  as  one  community  in 
region  IV,  with  Dr.  Peer  Johnson  of  Beverly  as  regional  director. 

While  it  was  desirable  that  the  various  volunteer  committees  of 
the  Medical  Division  be  trained  Bed  Cross  workers,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  Bed  Cross,  operating  under  Congressional  charter, 
had,  first  of  all,  definite  responsibilities  to  the  armed  forces.  There¬ 
fore,  all  civilian  work  could  not  be  left  entirelv  to  Bed  Cross  trained 
workers.  There  were  just  not  enough  people. 

There  was  some  confusion  and  unavoidable  duplication  in  the 
setup  of  this  division,  combining,  as  it  did,  groups  trained  under 
Civilian  Defense,  Bed  Cross,  and  the  Woman’s  Defense  Corps.  All 
tried  to  equip  themselves  by  suitable  training  for  the  services  for 
which  they  had  volunteered. 

A  preliminary  organization  was  set  up  in  June  1941,  when  first 
aid  classes  were  started.  It  was  not  until  December  10,  1941  that 
a  complete  medical  center  was  set  up,  under  Dr.  John  Corcoran, 
with  Miss  Clementina  Haynes,  the  local  visiting  nurse,  as  his  deputy, 
with  five  sub-committees. 

At  this  time,  December  10,  1941,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  nurs¬ 
ing  force  in  the  two  towns ;  the  number  was  small,  eight  registered 
nurses,  two  public  health  nurses,  three  practical  nurses,  in  addition 
to  the  twenty-nine  who  had  completed  Bed  Cross  home  nursing,  and 
the  143  who  had  completed  first-aid  training. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Medical  Center  was  established  in  the 
vestry  of  Christ  Church,  Hamilton.  Here  were  stored  the  supplies  ; 
here,  the  division  assembled  at  all  air  raid  warnings.  From  this 
center  the  ambulances  sped  with  stretchers  and  first  aid  helpers  to 
the  place  of  disaster,  to  bring  back  those  whose  injuries  did  not 
require  hospitalization. 
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At  a  prearranged  signal,  hundreds  of  empty  LCVP’s  and  LCM’s 
(personnel  and  tank  landing  craft)  were  launched  from  the  trans¬ 
ports  on  the  providentially  calm  waters,  and  were  soon  speeding  in 
orderly  formation  like  waterbugs  toward  the  beach.  The  hideous 
bombardment  seemed  to  slacken  momentarily  and  our  aircraft  laid 
a  thick  white  smoke  screen  over  the  beaches,  under  which  cover  our 
little  landing  craft  turned  about  when  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach  and  scurried  back  to  the  waiting  ships. 

Our  feint  completed,  we  hoisted  aboard  our  boats  and  headed 
for  sea.  After  several  days  in  a  designated  waiting  area,  about  one 
hundred  miles  east  of  Okinawa,  uneventful  except  for  an  occasional 
submarine  alert,  we  received  a  dispatch — “USS  Lowndes  with  a 
destroyer  escort  will  proceed  alone  to  the  main  western  invasion 
beaches  to  await  further  orders.”  We  knew  this  meant  plenty  of 
action.  But  that  is  another  story. 


Japanese  Parachute  Attack 
Leyte,  December  6,  1944 

On  the  night  of  November  26,  1945  the  American  Command  got 
their  first  intimation  that  the  J ap  had  one  more  trick  up  his  frayed 
sleeve. 

The  island  of  Leyte  in  the  Philippines  was  already  considered 
secure  when  this  last  threat  struck. 

Several  enemy  transport  planes  crash-landed  in  the  surf  near 
XXIV  Corps  Headquarters.  Two  landed  safely,  and  about  thirty 
of  their  passengers  escaped  our  troops  and  headed  inland.  Most  of 
them  were  killed  during  the  next  few  days,  but  documents  taken 
from  their  bodies  indicated  that  a  major  airborne  attack  against  our 
airfields  was  in  the  making. 

There  wasn’t  a  great  deal  to  do  except  tighten  up  the  defenses 
and  wait.  Enemy  plans  were  for  a  co-ordinated  attack  in  which 
remnants  of  Jap  ground  troops  from  the  hills  would  join  their  air¬ 
borne  brethren.  On  December  4  the  enemy  began  infiltrating 
American  lines  in  large  numbers  from  the  mountains  and  on  the 
night  of  the  6th,  the  Japs  struck. 

Just  before  dusk  a  force  of  38  transport  planes  roared  in  from 
the  sea.  About  30  planes  were  shot  down,  but  the  Japs  were  able  to 
land  about  250  men  at  one  end  of  San  Pablo  airfield.  Meanwhile 
400-500  Japanese  ground  troops  had  penetrated  through  to  nearby 
Busi  airfield,  and  a  few  parachutists  had  landed  there.  Both  fields 
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were  in  the  zone  of  the  XI  Airborne  Division,  but  in  anticipation  of 
just  such  an  attack,  the  First  Battalion  of  the  382nd  Infantry,  96th 
Division  had  been  attached  to  the  XI  Airborne  and  ordered  into 
positions  in  the  airfield  area.  The  First  Battalion’s  Company  “B” 
killed  some  of  the  paratroopers  before  they  reached  the  ground,  and 
a  number  more  were  shot  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  they 
killed  more  of  the  Japs  who  were  coming  out  of  the  hills. 

The  same  morning,  (December  7)  “A”  Company  moved  into 
position  with  a  company  of  the  XI  Airborne  and  attempted  to  re¬ 
take  San  Pablo  airfield.  It  was  a  day  of  confusion,  for  the  Japs 
were  wearing  American  uniforms  taken  from  Air  Forces’  personnel, 
and  the  action  was  more  of  a  brawl  than  an  organized  battle.  Casu¬ 
alties  were  very  heavy  on  both  sides. 

On  December  9  the  First  Battalion  gathered  most  of  its  units 
together  inside  one  perimeter.  At  dusk  the  rifle  companies  set  off 
in  various  directions  to  intercept  separated  Jap  patrols.  That  left 
the  battalion  headquarters  personnel,  a  few  mortarmen  and  some  bat¬ 
talion  medics  to  defend  the  perimeter.  By  then  the  Jap  menace  was 
thought  to  be  mainly  eliminated,  and  the  men  had  set  up  a  few  liv¬ 
ing  tents.  The  Japs  were  not  gone,  however,  and  at  midnight  they 
launched  a  wild  drunken  Banzai  charge  of  about  150  men,  a  group 
about  equal  to  our  own.  The  clerks,  medics  and  supply  personnel 
proved  up  to  the  task,  and  threw  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  at  the 
enemy,  stopping  their  charge  before  it  could  penetrate  the  line.  They 
killed  50  Japs  at  a  cost  of  seven  casualties. 

For  the  rest  of  December,  the  Battalion  patrolled  in  the  hills 
west  of  Burauen,  eliminating  what  few  Japs  remained. 


Sicilian  Invasion 

Her  engines  stopped  and  the  USS  Chase  with  some  four  thousand 
men  aboard,  gradually  lost  her  forward  speed.  At  last  she  dropped 
her  anchor  in  the  Mediterranean,  seven  miles  off  Gela  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily.  This  was  D-Day — July  10,  1943,  but  it  was  still 
pitch  dark  except  for  the  occasional  flash  of  a  naval  gun  and  the  fires 
burning  on  the  distant  shore.  At  3  :30  we  had  breakfast  and  just 
as  dawn  was  breaking  I  went  over  the  side. 

The  Higgins  boat  scraped  the  sand  and  we  all  jumped  arm-pit 
deep  into  the  surf  and  waded  ashore.  I  had  been  ordered  to  wait 
on  the  beach  until  I  received  further  instructions.  Consequently,  I 
climbed  the  highest  sand  dune  I  could  find  and  watched  what  went 
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on.  In  spite  of  everything  that  happened  to  me  in  the  ensuing  two 
years — and  quite  a  good  deal  did — the  invasion  of  Sicily  remains 
one  of  the  unforgettable  high  lights  of  the  war.  Perhaps  it  was  be¬ 
cause  this  was  a  new  experience  for  me,  perhaps  it  was  because  I 
realized  that  I  was  seeing  the  actual  unfolding  of  the  greatest  am¬ 
phibious  operation  in  the  military  history  of  the  world  up  to  that 
time.  Or  it  might  have  been  because  I  saw  a  loaded  2-J-ton  truck 
strike  a  land  mine  and  simply  disintegrate  and  then  watched  truck 
drivers  who  had  also  seen  it,  criss-cross  the  beach  as  though  nothing 
of  any  importance  whatever  had  taken  place. 

The  Mediterranean  was  sapphire  blue  and  the  sun  was  shining 
on  a  thousand  ships,  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  There 
were  Liberties,  Transports,  LST’s,  LCI’s,  landing  barges,  Navy  pa¬ 
trol  boats,  destroyers,  everything  imaginable.  The  big  boats  rode 
at  anchor  while  the  others  shuttled  back  and  forth  putting  supplies 
and  men  ashore — everything  except  tanks  and  artillery.  Those  came 
later  and  just  in  time. 

In  an  endless  stream,  the  men  and  materiel  came  across  the  beach. 
Bombing  didn’t  stop  it,  shelling  didn’t  stop  it,  nothing  even  slowed 
it  up.  The  dead  were  buried  in  a  little  temporary  cemetery  behind 
the  sand  dunes,  the  wounded  were  evacuated  to  the  Liberty  ships  in 
the  bay  and  the  invasion  went  steadily  on. 

The  Bangers  had  landed  soon  after  midnight  and  had  captured 
the  town  of  Gela.  The  First  Division  swarmed  ashore  in  the  pre¬ 
dawn  twilight  and  with  comparatively  few  casualties  had  taken  their 
first  objectives.  The  45th  Division  was  on  our  right  flank  and  the 
3rd  had  hit  the  beaches  near  Licata,  several  miles  to  the  west  of  us. 

The  First  Division  consolidated  their  positions  and  continued  on, 
to  take  Mt.  Olivio  airfield,  if  they  could.  The  Division  Staff  was 
bivouacked  in  an  olive  grove  behind  a  ridge.  Generals  Terry  Allen 
and  Teddy  Boosevelt  seemed  very  well  satisfied  with  the  situation. 
But  as  the  afternoon  wore  on,  things  seemed  to  worsen.  The  shell¬ 
ing  of  the  area  was  more  frequent  and  more  accurate.  Enemy 
bombers  made  life  very  uncomfortable — not  to  say  uncertain.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  it  was  rumored  that  the  1st  Division  had  had  to  re¬ 
treat  to  their  original  positions  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
With  that  unpleasant  news,  we  settled  down  to  what  must  be  a  most 
unusual  thing  in  Sicily  in  July,  a  very  chilly  night. 

Sunday,  the  11th,  will  long  be  remembered  by  every  soldier  in 
the  First  Division  Sector.  The  Germans  mounted  a  tank  attack  on 
the  plains  north  of  Gela  and  the  situation  became  very  grave  indeed. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  Italians  drove  a  wedge  between  us  and  the 
45th  Division  on  our  right,  actually  reaching  the  beach.  We  were 
shelled  with  such  intensity  and  precision  from  the  enemy  positions 
in  the  hills  that  we  suspected  the  Germans  had  taken  over.  Generals 
Allen  and  Roosevelt  looked  worried  and  General  (then  Colonel) 
“Wild  Bill”  Donovan,  Chief  of  O.S.S.,  who  had  come  ashore  as  an 
observer,  looked  as  though  he  had  discovered  plenty  to  observe.  I 
spent  most  of  the  day  in  a  slit  trench  in  the  lee  of  a  cement  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch,  wishing  devoutly  that  I  was  elsewhere. 

Fortunately  for  us,  about  this  time  the  heavy  cruisers  Boise  and 
Savannah  steamed  into  position,  took  the  enemy  gun  emplacements 
in  the  hills  under  fire  and  put  them  out  of  business.  Even  more  im¬ 
portant,  was  the  timely  arrival  of  some  tanks  and  artillery  which 
moved  immediately  to  the  battle  raging  north  of  Gela  and  turned  the 
tide  in  our  favor.  The  Germans  were  driven  back,  a  counter  attack 
by  the  1st  and  45th  Divisions  eliminated  the  wedge  of  Italians  to 
the  east  and  the  beachhead  was  secure. 


Oflag  64 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  sight  of  a  barbed  wire  enclosed  prison 
camp  could  look  good  to  anyone,  but  to  the  small  remnant  of  the 
179th  Task  Force,  it  seemed  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  We  had 
been  shuttled  back  from  the  front  in  ammunition  trucks  and  in  coal 
tenders  on  locomotives.  Guarded  by  escaping  German  submarine 
crew  men,  we  had  suffered  the  abuse  and  tempers  of  all  the  Germans 
with  whom  we  had  come  in  contact.  We  had  been  paraded  before  a 
German  Youth  School  to  satisfy  the  ego  of  some  lowly  “Ober  Leut- 
nant”  and  been  pushed  around  every  railroad  station  and  wayside. 
It  would  have  been  bearable  had  we  been  fed  and  had  cigarettes  but 
the  Krauts  evidently  thought  that  we  were  camels  or  the  like.  To  add 
to  that,  one  of  our  greatest  worries  was  our  own  planes,  which  I’m 
afraid,  bothered  us  more  than  the  Germans. 

The  great  gates  of  Stalag  XII  in  Limburg,  Germany,  just  across 
the  Rhine,  were  swung  open  and  we  plodded  wearily  through  under 
the  stares  of  the  guards  and  were  brought  to  a  halt  outside  the  head¬ 
quarters  building.  Waiting  for  us  was  a  detail  of  trained  officers 
and  men  who  immediately  went  to  work  on  us.  Xames,  ranks,  etc. 
were  taken  again  by  two  officers  who  stopped  and  looked  over  each 
man  carefully.  It  was  here  I  first  realized  what  the  word  “arrogant” 
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meant,  that  I  had  heard  applied  so  often  to  these  men  in  the  States, 
as  I  tried  to  stare  down  the  cold  eyes  of  a  German  captain.  I  saw 
him  check  my  name  on  his  paper  and  he  passed  down  the  line,  and 
then  I  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  men  of  the  detail  and  given  my 
“umpteenth”  search.  These  boys  really  knew  their  business.  I  was 
left  as  clean  as  a  plucked  hen  of  everything  that  could  be  of  per¬ 
sonal  value  to  them.  They  missed  pictures,  etc.  in  my  wallet  and  a 
small  compass,  designed  especially  for  just  this  sort  of  thing. 

We  were  soon  herded  to  various  tents,  buildings  and  enclosures, 
according,  evidently,  to  rank,  and  had  begun  to  look  forward  to  a 
chance  to  wash,  a  cigarette  or  even  some  food.  I  and  nine  others 
were  to  wait  awhile  for  all  this,  for  Lt.  Jenkins  (C.O.,  179th  Inf.) 
and  I  were  taken  with  eight  enlisted  men  to  a  central  building  where 
we  were  given  a  spoon  and  a  Red  Cross  box.  We  were  then  marched 
out  through  the  gates  again  to  the  town  of  Limburg  and  a  dreary 
looking  castle  which  commanded  a  bluff  overlooking  the  country¬ 
side. 

Here  we  were  introduced  to  the  famed  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
German  Wehrmacht,  who,  with  smiles  and  perfect  English,  escorted 
us  individually  down  the  dark  narrow  stairs  and  corridors  to  a  row 
of  small  cells  with  contrastingly  large  thick  doors  complete  with 
small  covered  peep-holes,  all  the  while  spouting  the  dark  history  of 
their  “perfectly  wonderful  old  castle”  and  cautioning  us  not  to  worry 
as  our  stay  with  them  would  be  “most  pleasant.” 

Two  days  later,  after  refusing  to  fill  out  their  “hotel  register” 
which  they  jokingly  handed  out  as  we  entered,  the  guard  unlocked 
the  great  door  and  escorted  me  up  inside  the  great  stone  building  to 
a  room  where  I  was  to  be  given  interrogation  by  a  German  non-com. 
Very  pleasant  formalities  were  flung  back  and  forth  and  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  a  chair  and  offered  a  cigarette.  The  Kraut  methodical¬ 
ly  lit  a  pipe  and  chattered  amiably  about  nothing  at  all  while  I  en¬ 
joyed  his  rationed  cigarette.  He  started  his  job  in  a  pleasant  chatty 
manner  but  gradually  brought  himself  around  to  the  things  he  and 
his  like  were  curious  about.  When  he  received  the  (I  hope)  silence 
I  was  supposed  to  maintain,  he  swung  to  a  little  different  tack.  He 
began  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  about  me  and  my  unit,  its  “travels,” 
equipment  and  my  bosses.  He  backed  up  a  lot  of  it  with  manuals 
complete  with  photographs  of  equipment,  etc.  After  all  this,  a  few 
pointed  implications  were  made  and  I  was  abruptly  sent  back  to  my 
little  cell,  evidently  to  think  it  all  over.  I  mixed  up  a  new  concoc¬ 
tion  of  powdered  milk  and  jam  I  had  been  experimenting  with  from 
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my  Red  Cross  box.  I  also  ran  a  rather  alarmed  eye  over  what  re¬ 
mained.  I’d  have  to  slow  down. 

Several  days  later,  after  I  had  seen  and  heard  a  Frenchman  and 
two  Russians  given  a  beating  in  the  corridor,  the  Sergeant  and  I 
were  together  again.  This  time  I  got  no  cigarette  or  chatty  build¬ 
up.  It  was  all  business.  There  were  three  things  his  bosses  wanted 
to  know.  A  reserved  grin  at  him  really  brought  action.  He  raged 
in  true  Nazi  style  for  twenty  minutes.  I  learned  that  American 
culture  consisted  of  “nigger  music,”  refrigerators  and  chewing  gum 
and  that  our  worst  enemies  and  future  conquerors  were  the  South 
Americans.  The  Sergeant  had  spent  several  years  working  there  in 
a  Diplomatic  Corps.  When  he  mentioned  that  his  son  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  Russians  and  it  brought  a  real  grin,  he  called  the  guard  in  a 
rage  and  informed  me  my  fate  was  in  my  own  hands.  He  couldn’t 
help  me.  (As  if  he  would!)  The  next  few  days  I  sweated,  I  guess, 
but  after  finding  a  way  to  swap  grins  (no  talking  allowed)  with  the 
others  at  our  morning  toilet,  I  felt  better. 

Days  went  by  and  finally  we  were  given  a  dogtag  and  a  card  to 
send  to  the  Red  Cross  making  us  full-fledged  “Kriegsgefangene.”  We 
were  marched  away  to  the  rail  yards  and  loaded  twenty-five  or 
thirty  in  a  cage  in  one  end  of  a  box-car  to  begin  our  long  journey 
across  Germany  to  Poland,  the  real  prison  camp. 

The  trip  is  a  story  in  itself  but  we  finally  arrived  at  “Oflag  64,” 
Shubin,  Poland  and  were  searched  again  and  assigned  to  barracks. 

The  prison  routine  sounds  very  simple  on  paper  but  to  us  it  was 
as  complicated  a  life  as  any  we  had  ever  experienced.  There  is  an 
old  adage  which  says,  “Familiarity  breeds  contempt”  and  so  it  goes. 
Constant  association  with  hungry,  tired,  worried  and  war-sick  men 
soon  drove  men  into  their  various  channels  of  character,  good  and 
bad,  and  the  various  make-ups  in  them  came  to  light. 

The  camp  had  been  converted  from  a  boys’  reformatory  school, 
a  little  more  room  added,  and  a  lot  of  wire  and  sentry  towers.  When 
we  arrived  we  had  been  given  two  very  small  German  trench  blank¬ 
ets,  assigned  a  tiered  bunk,  a  locker,  and  a  place  at  mess.  Also  a 
position  at  “Appel,”  the  counting  formation.  Gradually  we  new 
men  fitted  into  the  pattern  of  things.  There  was  ersatz  coffee  at 
about  8  A.M.  and  “Appel”  sounded  at  8.15  A.M.  At  twelve,  we 
moved,  in  shifts,  to  a  large  hall  in  one  of  the  buildings  for  the  noon 
meal.  We  were  divided  into  messes  of  eight  men  who  sat  at  the  same 
bench  every  day.  On  the  table  was  one  loaf  of  heavy  German  bread, 
a  bowl  of  cabbage  soup  and  a  jug  of  “ersatz.”  It  was  my  job  to 
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divide  the  soup.  Every  noon  it  was  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  soup  and 
a  three-quarter  inch  slab  of  bread. 

At  three  o’clock  another  “Appel”  sounded  on  the  plow  share,  which 
hung  as  a  bell  near  the  gate.  At  five  we  entered  the  mess  hall  again 
for  supper.  This  meal  consisted  of  a  large  bowl  of  boiled  potatoes 
and  more  “ersatz.”  When  it  was  all  divided  each  man  had  three  or 
four  potatoes,  depending  on  their  size.  We  had  to  save  a  piece  of 
bread  from  the  noon  meal  if  we  wanted  to  supplement  the  potatoes. 
At  nine  o’clock  all  lights  were  out  and  everyone  was  in  bed.  No  one 
was  allowed  outside  the  barracks  after  dark,  the  exact  time  being 
set  from  time  to  time. 

These  “Appel”  formations  and  mess  formations  were,  of  course, 
our  high  spots  in  the  day.  The  long  intervals  between  created  the 
chasms  into  which  men’s  minds  could  wander.  Food  was  the  basic 
topic  of  conversation  during  these  long  hours  of  inactivity.  Some 
men  even  went  as  far  as  to  create  yearly  post-war  menus  for  them¬ 
selves,  complete  with  fantastic  recipes  which  could  only  be  concocted 
by  the  minds  of  hungry  men.  Women  often  contend  that  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  of  men  is  women,  but  here  I  can  truthfully  say, 
they  took  a  definite  back  seat  to  a  roast  stuffed  turkey. 

Each  barracks,  a  one-story  wooden  building  with  a  cement  floor, 
housed  about  60  men  and  was  heated  by  two  porcelain  charcoal-burn¬ 
ing  stoves.  The  amount  of  charcoal  was  determined  by  the  number 
of  men,  the  temperament  of  the  Germans  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
Russian  aircraft.  One  could  only  feel  the  heat  if  one  leaned  against 
the  stove,  and  several  men,  sleeping  in  strategic  positions,  constantly 
had  large  dark  brown  “cooked  places”  on  their  backs.  Others,  un¬ 
able  to  get  near  the  stove,  either  stayed  in  bed  or  shivered.  Every¬ 
one  developed  painful  cases  of  chilblains  and  the  most  serious  cases 
were  transferred  to  barracks  with  wooden  floors. 

The  camp  had  been  previously  occupied  by  British  prisoners  who 
had  left  a  library  of  sorts  which,  when  supplemented  by  the  dribble 
of  books  we  received,  gave  us  assorted  reading  matter.  Everyone 
learned  to  play  contract  bridge  and  cribbage,  but  these  occupations 
could  only  be  utilized  by  the  more  rugged  individuals  as  the  lighting 
and  the  cold  made  participation  nearly  unbearable  over  any  period 
of  time. 

As  some  of  the  prisoners  were  professors  or  teachers,  schools  on 
various  subjects  were  organized,  but  again  the  cold  raised  havoc 
with  the  daily  attendance  record.  There  were  several  actors  in  the 
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group  who  organized  and  put  on  plays  which  supplemented  the  con¬ 
versation  for  a  few  days. 

Naturally  there  was  the  problem  of  association  with  the  German 
guards.  Our  own  rules  prohibited  any  association  with  them  at  all, 
but  several  of  them  who  became  known  to  us  as  the  “ferret”  and  the 
“weasel,”  etc.  were  constantly  trying  to  strike  up  conversations  for 
their  own  information.  A  system  was  worked  out  among  the  pri¬ 
soners  to  discourage  all  their  various  attempts  at  “snooping.” 

It  seemed  strange  to  us  that  lumber,  ice  hockey,  football,  baseball 
and  ping  pong  equipment  got  through  on  besieged  rail  lines  while 
Red  Cross  food  parcels,  personal  tobacco  and  clothing  parcels  were 
delayed  endlessly.  Without  these  welcome  Red  Cross  parcels,  our 
lot  would  have  been  far  worse. 


Dachau 

Dachau  is  a  name  that  will  live  in  infamv  forever.  It  was  here 
that  Hitler  built  the  first  of  his  unspeakable  concentration  camps. 
It  served  as  a  model  for  Buchenwald,  Belsen  and  all  the  rest  and  it 
had  everything — crematory  ovens,  gas  chambers  built  to  look  like 
shower  baths,  savage  dogs  whose  purpose  it  was  to  disembowel  a 
“spread  eagled”  prisoner  who  had  the  bad  judgment  to  defy  his  Nazi 
oppressors. 

Dachau  was  captured  on  April  29,  1945  and  I  entered  the  town 
and  inspected  the  camp  the  next  day.  There  are  no  adjectives  in  the 
English  language  to  describe  what  I  saw  there. 

On  a  siding  by  a  main  highway  accessible  to  any  one,  were  prob¬ 
ably  fifty  freight  cars,  many  of  the  roofless  gondola  type,  filled  with 
corpses,  hundreds  of  them.  There  were  old  men,  young  men  and 
boys,  even  a  few  women.  All  were  clothed  in  filthy  rags  and  ema¬ 
ciated  beyond  the  telling.  Some  had  been  cruelly  beaten  as  well. 
One  I  saw  had  a  fractured  skull  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  covered 
with  blood  from  a  deep  gash  in  his  neck.  These  pitiful  creatures 
had  been  alive  when  they  had  entrained  at  Buchenwald  three  weeks 
before.  Their  suffering  must  have  been  excruciating  before  death 
finally  released  them,  for  it  was  cold  and  raw  and  we  had  flurries  of 
snow  on  May  first. 

Inside  the  prison  compound,  there  were  32,000  miserable,  starving 
vermin-infested  caricatures  of  human  beings — Russians,  Poles, 
Frenchmen,  Dutchmen,  men  of  every  race,  creed  and  color.  And 
everywhere  there  was  death.  You  literally  stepped  over  bodies  of 
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men  who  had  fallen  dead  of  starvation  and  disease.  No  one  had  time 
to  bother  about  them — the  needs  of  the  living  were  so  desperate 
and  there  were  so  few  hands  as  yet  to  meet  them.  In  rooms  on  either 
side  of  the  crematory,  bodies  were  piled  every  which  way — eight  hun¬ 
dred  of  them — as  one  of  my  officers  so  aptly  described  it,  “like  fish 
in  a  barrel.” 

Within  a  second  enclosure  I  visited  what  passed  for  a  hospital. 
Three  thousand  dead  and  dying  were  jammed  into  buildings  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  seven  hundred  at  most.  The  hideous  cruelty 
of  this  place  was  beyond  description.  The  living  were  in  bed  with 
the  dead.  There  was  every  kind  of  disease — typhus,  typhoid  fever, 
tuberculosis — God  knows  what.  Every  inmate  had  dysentery  and 
nobody  had  strength  enough  to  get  out  of  bed  to  do  anything  about 
it.  They  all  had  the  discharging  sores  that  come  from  prolonged 
starvation  and  avitaminosis. 

The  smell  in  this  place  of  putrefaction  and  decay  was  not  the  com¬ 
mon  one  of  death  and  rotting  bodies  that  we  knew  so  well,  it  was  a 
rancid  stench  that  made  you  retch  and  want  to  vomit  and  it  seemed 
to  cling  to  you  for  hours  afterward. 

There  were  no  attendants  and  there  were  no  antiseptics  and  no 
surgical  dressings.  Many  of  the  patients  were  victims  of  fiendish 
medical  experiments.  There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  women  who 
had  been  subjected  to  every  imaginable  bestiality.  These  poor  aban¬ 
doned  souls  had  been  waiting  to  carry  out  the  grisly  SS  slogan  which 
at  one  time  or  another  had  been  whispered  into  the  ear  of  every  pri¬ 
soner,  “Here  you  come  in  by  the  gate  and  go  out  by  the  chimney.” 
And  for  so  many  of  them,  help  had  come  too  late. 

If  there  has  been  anything  worse  since  the  dawn  of  civilization 
than  what  went  on  in  these  places,  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Genghis 
Khan  was  an  angel  of  compassion  compared  with  the  swine  who  did 
these  ghastly  things  to  their  fellow  men. 

Dachau  was  only  one  of  many  such  camps.  They  were  all  of  a 
piece  and  the  horrible  sadistic  cruelty  of  one  was  matched  in  every 
hideous  detail  in  all  the  others.  In  the  years  to  come,  let  us  not 
forget. 


. 
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THE  AIR  TRANSPORT  COMMAND 


All  domestic  airlines  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department  in  March,  1942,  and  became  contract  carriers 
under  the  Air  Transport  Command.  The  pilots  and  personnel  re¬ 
tained  their  civilian  status  but  were  under  the  direction  of  the  army 
and  subject  to  army  orders  and -regulations. 

The  experienced  pilots  of  the  ATC  were  the  first  to  map  out 
many  army  routes  and  the  success  of  the  army  in  using  these  air- 
routes  was  largely  the  result  of  the  pioneer  work  of  these  pilots. 


GEORGE  P.  BROWN  became  a  member  of  the  Air  Transport 
Command  and  went  overseas  in  April  of  1942.  He  remained  in 
this  service  until  January  of  1945. 

While  with  the  Air  Transport  Command,  he  served  in  the  capacity 
of  Superintendent  of  Ground  Operations  for  Northeast  Airlines, 
Inc.,  North  Atlantic  Division. 

Brown  also  served  as  Station  Manager  at  Meeks’  Field  in  Ice¬ 
land  for  one  year.  He  served  at  Bluie  West  in  Greenland,  and  at 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador  for  two  years,  also  spent  some  time  in  Scot¬ 
land.  While  stationed  at  these  various  bases,  Brown  also  served  as 
pilot  for  the  Air  Transport  Command  Air  Sea  Search  and  Rescue  in 
the  Arctic. 

George  Brown  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  of  Commendation  from 
General  Harold  George,  Commanding  General  of  ATC,  commending 
pilots  and  ground  crews  of  Contract  Carrier  Number  1,  for  flying 
five  million  miles  over  the  Atlantic  without  a  serious  accident  or 
passenger  or  crew  fatality  during  the  war. 


FRANCIS  BURRAGE  CHALIFOUX  flew  for  the  contract  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Air  Transport  Command  from  January  1943  through 
May  1946.  During  this  period  as  Captain  of  ATC  aircraft,  he 
accumulated  3,500  hours  of  Transatlantic  flying  on  routes  from  the 
United  States  to  Labrador,  Iceland,  Scotland,  England,  Bermuda, 
the  Azores,  Casablanca  and  Algiers  in  Africa.  After  the  end  of 
hostilities  he  flew  to  Norway,  Denmark,  France  and  Germany. 

“I  participated  in  various  rescue  missions,  to  downed  Army  pilots 
in  remote  parts  of  the  arctic.  I  flew  many  survey  trips  for  the 
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Army,  over  unmapped  territory,  and  North  Atlantic  reconnaissance 
in  lead  of  mass  bomber  movements.  I  was  on  the  first  run  flown  by 
the  Army  from  Presque  Isle,  Maine  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
in  January  1942  and  also  made  the  first  run  from  Northern  Quebec 
to  Baffin  Land  and  remote  outposts,  and  dropped  mail  at  isolated  out¬ 
posts  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  on  both  coasts  of  Greenland. 

In  May  of  1944  he  was  awarded  the  Air  Medal  for  conducting  a 
combination  rescue-survey  trip  around  the  north  magnetic  pole,  land¬ 
ing  on  the  ice-cap  and  removing  sick  personnel,  and  leaving  emerg¬ 
ency  supplies  in  secret  arctic  observation  posts.  He  made  over  250 
Transatlantic  crossings  in  all  carrying  critical  supplies  to  Europe 
and  bringing  home  returning  G-I’s  after  hostilities  were  over. 

Air  Medal 
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CIVILIAN  AIR  PATROL 


Civilian  Air  Patrol,  the  volunteer  auxiliary  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  was  formed  originally  December  1,  1941  under  OCD 
(Office  of  Civilian  Defense)  “out  of  the  desire  of  the  civilian  air¬ 
men  and  women  of  the  country  to  he  utilized  with  their  equipment 
for  the  common  defense.”  Later,  in  April  1943,  it  became  a  full- 
fledged  auxiliary  to  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Its  Coastal  Patrol  covered  thousands  of  square  miles  of  coastal 
waters  along  the  vital  shipping  routes,  and  eventually  along  the  en¬ 
tire  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  the  Canadian  border  to  Tampico, 
Mexico.  At  first  only  observers  to  summon  Army  and  Navy  air¬ 
craft  by  radio,  it  later  used  bombs  and  depth  charges  on  submarines 
directly.  Still  later  they  developed  air  courier  services  to  carry  dis¬ 
patches  or  urgent  shipments ;  towed  aerial  gunnery  targets ;  inspected 
camouflage  installations,  etc. 


GORDON  CHICKERING  PRINCE  started  flying  in  1916  on  a 
Burgess-Dunn  hydro-aeroplane  at  Marblehead.  He  was  among  the 
first  one  hundred  to  volunteer  in  March  1917  in  the  Aviation  Branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal  Corps.  He  served  as  a  test  pilot  and  in¬ 
structor  at  8th  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  Foggia,  Italy  and  at 
3rd  Aviation  Instruction  Center,  Issoudun,  France.  After  World 
War  I,  he  remained  a  member  on  active  flying  status  in  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps  until  1927.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  101st 
Observation  Squadron,  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  now  perman¬ 
ently  located  at  the  Logan  Airport,  East  Boston,  Mass.  He  writes : 

“As  I  was  unable,  due  to  arthritis,  to  pass  my  military  physical 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  I  was  appointed 
Massachusetts  Wing  Commander  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  this 
state  in  December  1941.  I  served  in  that  capacity  until  July  when 
I  was  assigned  to  active  anti-submarine  patrol  duty  with  the  2nd 
Coastal  Patrol  Base  at  Rehoboth,  Del.  I  flew  about  thirty 
thousand  miles  of  anti-submarine  patrol  before  these  bases  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  September  1943  when  the  Army  and  Navy  had  suffi¬ 
cient  planes  of  their  own  and  so  took  over  this  work.  In  July  1943, 
on  my  ‘day  off,’  my  own  plane  was  lost.  It  fell  into  the  sea,  but 
being  summer,  its  crew  was  saved.” 
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Gordon  Prince  holds  Certificate  N o.  754  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal 


CADET  PROGRAM,  CIVILIAN  AIR  PATROL 


Commencing  October  1,  1942  the  non-active  units  of  the  CAP, 
at  the  request  of  General  Arnold,  commenced  the  training  of  High 
School  students  for  placement  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  Cadets  were  trained  in  military  courtesy,  discipline  and  drill 
and  had  courses  in  navigation,  meteorology,  Morse  code,  first  aid, 
radio  and  crash  procedure.  The  boys  from  Wenham  who  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  training  were: 

Robert  Stan  wood  Jones,  age  18,  attached  to  the  Salem  Unit  from 
September  1944  to  December  1945. 

William  Hart  LeRette,  age  16,  attached  to  the  Lynn  Unit  from 
September  1944  to  September  1946. 

Gardiner  Ames  Morgan,  age  16,  attached  to  the  Lynn  Unit  from 
November  12,  1944  to  April  15,  1945. 


U.  S.  COAST  GUARD  TEMPORARY  RESERVE 


The  Temporary  Reserve  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  was  formed 
to  provide  trained  personnel  to  help  perform  the  many  duties  relat¬ 
ing  to  port  security  and  coast  patrol  which  the  Navy  assigned  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  men  most  familiar  with  the  ports,  harbors  and 
the  coast  were  the  fishermen  and  yachtsmen  of  the  country.  They 
put  in  many  hours  of  voluntary  work  manning  small  boats  on  in¬ 
shore  and  harbor  patrols,  standing  guard  duty  at  various  Coast 
Guard,  Navy  and  Army  depots  and  patrolling  the  beaches  of  the  long 
coast  line  of  the  U.  S. 

Members  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Temporary  Reserve  from  Wen¬ 
ham  were  L.  Sigfred  Linderoth,  Charles  Reed,  Harry  Shackelford 
and  John  Sturges. 
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a  nation-wide  drive  was  made  for  blankets,  warm  clothing,  clean  and 
in  good  repair. 

The  drive  was  undertaken  in  our  community  by  Mrs.  William 
H.  Coolidge  for  Wenham  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale  for  Hamilton. 
The  donation  of  a  vacant  store  in  South  Hamilton  by  James  Conway 
for  a  week,  made  it  possible  for  a  committee  to  receive  the  goods, 
with  no  solicitations  other  than  a  postal  card  which  resulted  in  two 
truck  loads  of  warm  clothing  from  Hamilton  and  Wenham. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CLOTHING  DRIVE 


This  drive,  April  28,  1945  was  carried  on  by  Mrs.  James  Parker, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  John  Fairfield,  Mrs.  Nelson 
Bond,  Mrs.  Frank  Gray,  Ellen  Huffy,  Mrs.  Samuel  Conary,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Joiner,  Mrs.  Ernest  Morson  and  Mrs.  J.  Russell  Crosby. 
Town  trucks  of  both  Hamilton  and  Wenham  transported  the  24  tons 
of  sorted  and  classified  clothing  to  Beverly,  from  whence  it  was  to 
be  shipped  to  devastated  areas  in  Europe.  There  were  three  drives 
— December  12-18,  M943,  April-May  1945  and  January  1946. 


SCATTERED  ACTIVITIES 


BUNDLES  FOR  BLUE  JACKETS 


Many  groups  were  interested  in  working  for  some  particular  in¬ 
terest,  as  different  activities  were  presented.  Through  the  interest 
of  Mrs.  Albert  Goodhue  of  Marblehead,  the  Wenham  Rug  Class  be¬ 
came  interested  in  “Bundles  for  Blue  Jackets/’  and  on  February 
4,  1942  the  first  yarn  was  given  out.  From  that  time  until  October 
1942  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Fred  Vaughan,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Pulsifer,  258  articles  were  completed,  consisting  of  sweaters, 
scarfs,  helmets  and  gloves.  These  were  sent  through  a  Salem  group 
sponsoring  “Bundles  for  Blue  Jackets.” 

BUNDLES  FOR  AMERICA 


This  was  another  effort,  but  no  group  was  formed  in  Wenham. 
Individuals,  however,  knitted  and  sewed  for  this  particular  effort, 
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and  their  work  was  sent  to  groups  outside  of  Wenham  of  which  we 
have  no  records. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  several  organizations  in  town,  the 
Forty-Niners,  the  Historical  Association  and  individuals,  sent  fruit, 
food  and  clothing,  as  well  as  knitted  articles,  to  our  namesake  town — 
Wenham,  England.  These  were  all  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
recipients  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  we  regret  that  our  name¬ 
sake  town  did  not  know  of  our  friendly  effort. 


BELIEF  WORK 


The  first  organized  relief  work  in  Wenham,  was  undertaken  in 
1938  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Preston  Cutler,  at  whose  home  a  group  of  25 
women  met  weekly  to  sew  and  knit  for  British  War  Relief. 

Mrs.  Cutler  writes,  “From  the  early  winter  of  1939  up  to  1941, 
over  1600  articles  were  sent  to  British  War  Relief  and  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  Our  work  from  1941  through  1944  was  taken  home,  as 
every  one  felt  more  could  be  accomplished  in  odd  moments,  and  each 
day  seemed  too  full  to  permit  the  weekly  sewings. 

“ After  the  Red  Cross  took  over  the  knitting,  a  group  of  16  con¬ 
tinued  its  work,  sending  all  types  of  warm  clothing  to  England  and 
France  for  distribution. 

“Two  sock  machines  were  purchased,  and  while  the  finished  socks 
were  not  made  by  Wenham  women,  the  tops  of  206  pairs  were  made 
by  the  group. 

“Another  contribution  from  this  group  was  105  pairs  of  seaboots 
made  by  Mrs.  John  Matheson  living  in  Ipswich,  whose  husband  was 
employed  in  Wenham.  Sea-boots  reaching  half  way  to  the  thigh,  are 
made  of  unwashed  wool,  difficult  to  knit,  but  a  real  comfort  to  those 
exposed  to  water  and  cold. 

“So  perfect  was  this  work,  that  the  105  pairs  did  not  vary  %  of 
an  inch.  The  British  War  Relief  gave  Mrs.  Matheson  the  highest 
award  for  perfection  of  work,  and  from  the  Red  Cross  she  received 
two  gold  stars. 

“While  three  batteries  of  the  101st  artillery  were  billeted  in  the 
Hamilton  Town  Hall,  we  sent  them  140  articles,  sweaters,  mufflers, 
and  helmets. 
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“Forty-five  British  children  were  completely  clothed;  143  arti¬ 
cles  were  sent  to  the  Red  Cross;  379  articles  to  the  local  Visiting 
Nurse.  When  the  dangers  from  bombing  seemed  inevitable  and 
sand  bags  were  needed,  we  made  125. 

“In  the  five  years  from  1939  to  1944,  this  rather  small  group  com¬ 
pleted  close  to  3000  articles  in  addition  to  their  war  work  else¬ 
where.” 


RATIONING 


The  expanding  Army  and  Navy  created  increased  demands  for 
food,  and  every  sort  of  equipment.  The  United  States  had  no  back¬ 
log  of  supplies,  and  it  soon  became  evident,  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ration  the  civilian  population. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  setting  up  of  a  Ration  Board  was 
by  order  of  Hon.  Joseph  Ely,  Massachusetts  tire  administrator,  re¬ 
questing  the  selectmen  of  Wenham  to  appoint  a  Tire  Ration  Board. 

Cutting  off  the  natural  supply  of  rubber  from  the  East  Indies, 
created  a  rubber  famine.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  find  substi¬ 
tutes  or  build  plants  for  the  production  of  synthetic  rubber,  so  the 
remaining  supply  of  rubber  must  be  carefully  husbanded.  Each  city 
or  town  was  allocated  a  certain  number  of  tires  determined  by  the 
number  of  cars  in  each  community.  Wenham’ s  allotment  was  often¬ 
times  only  one  tire  for  the  month. 

The  Selectmen  conforming  to  the  request  from  the  tire  administra¬ 
tor,  appointed  as  Tire  Ration  Board,  Fred  T.  Vickers,  Louis  Dodge 
and  Horace  Pauling. 

This  Board  commenced  to  function  January  5,  1942,  by  request¬ 
ing  all  citizens  to  register  with  the  Board  the  number  of  tires  they 
owned  with  their  serial  numbers.  Only  one  spare  tire  was  allowed 
each  car,  the  government  buying  any  in  excess  of  this  allowance. 
It  then  became  the  duty  of  the  Board,  to  decide  where  the  available 
allotment  was  to  go,  whose  need  was  greatest,  and  whose  use  of  the 
tire  would  be  most  helpful  in  the  war  effort. 

In  May  it  became  necessary  to  ration  gasoline,  on  account  of  lack 
of  transportation.  This  act  fell  heaviest  on  the  seacoast  towns,  the 
submarine  menace  stopping  distribution  by  boat. 

The  rationing  of  gasoline  made  a  real  change  in  the  lives  of  our 
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people,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  town  highways.  Gone 
was  the  procession  of  sleek  limousines  on  the  way  to  Boston.  Bicy¬ 
cles  ridden  by  young  and  old  wobbled  down  the  village  street.  The 
nights  were  punctuated  by  the  two  night-shifts  returning  from,  and 
going  to  the  industrial  plants.  “Share  your  car”  was  the  slogan  of 
the  workers,  as  they  journeyed  to  the  defense  plants.  Speed  limit 
was  reduced  to  30  miles  an  hour,  and  by  December  the  Governor 
requested  that  Sunday  driving  be  abandoned.  Barm  trucks  with  a 
more  generous  allowance  of  gasoline,  seemed  to  replace  many  passen¬ 
ger  cars,  buses  became  crowded,  the  sidewalks  populated  by  houso- 
wives  carrying  big  brown  paper  bags  or  baskets  of  groceries.  The 
closing  of  the  one  grocery  store  made  shopping  for  food  doubly  diffi¬ 
cult.  During  the  summer  of  ’42  in  anticipation  of  fuel  oil  ration¬ 
ing,  a  survey  was  made  of  all  homes  using  fuel  oil  for  heating. 
Whenever  possible,  coal  burning  was  substituted;  every  effort  was 
•  made  to  conserve  heat ;  storm  windows  were  added,  fire  boards  closed 
up  open  fire  places,  wood  and  coal  burning  stoves  were  set  up. 

Fuel  oil  rationing  was  a  fact  by  October  ’42  and  Wenham  people 
unable  to  reconvert  from  oil,  started  the  winter  with  a  minimum 
allowance  of  oil. 

The  Tire  Ration  Board  had  now  become  the  War  Price  and  Ra¬ 
tioning  Board — and  this  volunteer  Board  handled  entirely  the  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  of  this  act  of  the  government,  the  only  paid  em¬ 
ployee  being  the  clerk,  Guy  Cole,  assisted  during  the  most  active 
period  by  Mrs.  Robert  Jones. 

On  January  8,  1945  Horace  Pauling  resigned.  Ray  Fowle  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

This  whole  system  of  rationing  involved  three  separate  divisions. 
First  there  was  the  survey,  and  the  accounting  of  what  each  house¬ 
holder  had.  Then  there  was  the  registration  of  each  citizen,  and 
lastly  the  making  out  of  the  orders,  or  ration  books,  by  the  Board. 

Throughout  the  nation  an  army  of  public  school  teachers  was  re¬ 
cruited  for  the  registration.  In  Wenham,  for  the  first  book  it  took 
the  afternoons  of  a  week  to  register  the  population. 

Registration  was  simplified  by  calling  families  in  alphabetical 
order,  those  whose  names  commenced  with  A-F  coming  on  Monday, 
etc.  The  work  of  the  teachers  was  supplemented  by  other  volunteers. 

In  rapid  succession  followed  the  rationing  of  sugar,  fats,  meat, 
canned  goods,  shoes,  and  other  commodities,  while  many  articles  of 
every  day  need  became  scarce. 

Queues  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  stood  patiently  in 
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line,  for  the  possible  half  pound  of  butter  that  might  be  available. 
It  seemed  a  full  time  job  for  a  housewife  to  shop,  and  collect  suffi¬ 
cient  food  for  the  family. 

People  with  land,  and  the  ability  to  do  so,  purchased  steers  which 
they  fattened  for  home  consumption.  Baby  pigs  were  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  as  it  seemed  to  be  possible  for  many  country  people  to  raise 
a  pig. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  rationing,  the  work  of  this  un¬ 
paid  Ration  Board  was  a  very  real  patriotic  service;  it  was  a  task 
difficult  to  administer,  and  lacked  the  stimulus  of  war  work  carried 
on  by  large  groups.  There  were  hours  of  hearings  and  discussions 
to  make  the  allotments  most  fairly. 

However  fair  the  decisions,  the  unpopularity  of  rationing,  some¬ 
times  precluded  the  gratitude  this  Board  merited. 

The  real  accomplishments  of  the  Board  and  their  assistants  can 
never  be  summed  up  in  columns  of  statistics,  but  the  gratitude  of 
their  fellow  townsmen  will  increase  in  the  years  to  come  when  we 
can  see  the  war  in  retrospect. 

The  Board’s  activities  ceased  in  September  1945,  when  the  work 
was  transferred  to  Beverly,  as  rationing  became  less  necessary. 

Mr.  Vickers  and  the  members  of  his  Board,  received  from  the 
President  and  from  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  personal  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  value  of  their  services. 


SALVAGE 


The  necessity  for  the  salvage  of  household  wastes  to  add  to  the 
diminishing  supply  of  fats,  aluminum,  tin,  iron  and  paper  caused 
the  Public  Safety  Committee  to  set  up  in  each  community  a  Salvage 
Committee.  In  Wenham,  the  Selectmen,  Samuel  Conary,  Elmer 
Clarke  and  James  Reynolds  were  given  this  responsibility.  They  in 
turn  named  Mr.  Reynolds  to  be  in  charge  of  this  work. 

Before  this  committee  was  set  up,  Delano  Kennard,  assisted  by  the 
Boy  Scouts,  headed  an  aluminum  drive,  netting  440  lbs. — better 
than  one  pound  each  for  the  394  houses  in  town. 

Another  drive  preceding  the  setting  up  of  a  salvage  committee, 
was  in  response  to  the  government  call  for  old  rubber,  when  the 
success  of  the  Japanese  in  the  East  Indies,  definitely  cut  off  the 
regular  supply  of  rubber. 
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E.  L.  Mitchell,  during  the  week  of  July  10,  1942,  undertook  this 
collection,  and  almost  single-handed  secured  the  surprising  amount 
of  four  tons  of  rubber. 

The  collection  of  fats  was  made  an  individual  responsibility  of 
the  housewife  who  disposed  of  her  fats  through  stores  most  con¬ 
venient  to  her.  Girl  Scouts  helped  in  this  effort,  going  from  house 
to  house  and  taking  the  fats  to  the  stores,  where  they  sold  their 
collections,  using  the  proceeds  for  their  own  activities. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  accurate  figure  could  be  obtained  as  to  how 
much  should  be  credited  to  the  savings  of  Wenham  housewives.  In 
the  state  statistics  of  December  1944  we  find  the  fat  salvage  collec¬ 
tion  showed  an  increase  of  136%  for  the  two  towns,  and  Hamilton 
and  Wenham  were  credited  with  894  pounds  in  October.  During 
the  war  period,  from  two  to  four  cents  a  pound  was  paid,  plus  one 
ration  point.  Later  the  price  rose  to  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

The  collection  of  keys  gives  us  the  amusing  story  of  the  woman 
who,  in  an  abandon  of  generosity,  poured  forth  every  key  in  her 
household,  only  to  find  she  had  sent  the  key  of  a  favorite  trunk. 
Her  generous  soul  was  hurt  when  she  received  no  reply  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  her  request  “to  please  return  her  missing  trunk  key, 
labelled  ‘Small  Innovation.’  ” 

The  collection  of  tin  was  another  responsibility  of  the  housewife. 
She  became  adept  in  flattening  out  her  cleaned  tin  cans. 

Collections  of  tin  and  paper  were  held  at  stated  intervals  by  town 
trucks.  These  collections  (Sept.  1942-Sept.  1945)  amounted  to 
175,840  pounds  for  which  $960.85  was  paid.  Under  existing  laws, 
towns  could  not  sell  scrap  material,  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
therefore  the  money  could  not  be  retained  by  the  town,  but  was 
allocated  by  the  selectmen  to  various  town  activities  as  follows  from 


the  records  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Reynolds: 

Wenham  Wanderings  $331.15 

War  Finance  Committee  6.55 

Coast  Guard  Christmas  Party,  ’43  25.00 

Sports  Committee,  Y.I.S.  for  improv¬ 
ing  rink  and  playground  300.00 

Historical  Committee —  building  fund  100.00 
First  Church,  Wenham  71.07 

Annie  L.  Prince  Missionary  Society — 

Baptist  Church  47.17 

Printing  7.05 
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American  Legion  Post  No.  182  47.86 

Boys’  Club  25.00 

$960.85 

All  sorts  of  devices  were  used  to  stimulate  the  salvage  of  needed 
metals  and  paper.  Some  moving  picture  houses  charged,  on  occasion, 
a  stated  number  of  pounds  of  metal  or  paper  as  price  of  admission. 

Tooth  paste  and  shaving  cream  in  lead  tubes  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased  unless  an  empty  tube  accompanied  the  purchase  price. 

Department  stores  in  nearby  cities  placed  open  receptacles  for  the 
collection  of  worn  silk  and  nylon  stockings. 

Rummage  sales  provided  much  material  for  making  over  garments 
when  materials  like  cotton,  shoes  and  warm  coating  were  impossible 
to  buy. 

At  these  sales,  shoes,  teakettles  as  well  as  clocks  and  electric 
toasters  and  zippers  were  salvaged  by  those  clever  in  repair  work. 
Oftentimes  the  new-born  baby  was  well  equipped  by  the  store  of 
hoarded  baby  clothes  of  a  past  generation. 

After  salvage  as  a  war  measure  was  discontinued,  household  wastes 
continued  to  be  needed  for  peace-time  industry.  The  critical  short¬ 
ages  of  war  time  became  the  critical  shortages  of  peace  time,  and 
the  people  were  urged  to  undertake  the  collections. 

Various  organizations  undertook  the  collection  of  paper  for  their 
own  benefit. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary  (2  collections)  $107.82 

Boy  Scouts — by  the  use  of  private  trucks  loaned 
by  Jacob  Barnes,  A.  W.  Dodge  and  James  R. 

Reynolds  made  the  following  collections : 

June  1946  $110.54 

October  1946  109.81 

February  1947  146.21  366.56 


Young  People’s  Fellowship — Baptist  church 

April  1947  60.00 

The  price  of  paper  has  risen  from  $15.00  a  ton  to  $22.00  in  the 
post-war  period,  and  at  this  date,  April  1947,  has  dropped  to  $12.00 
a  ton. 

Since  April  the  collections  have  been  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  private  trucks  being  loaned  for  the  collections. 

In  all  rural  areas  of  the  United  States,  school  children  were  asked 
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to  collect  milkweed  pods,  (Aselepias  Syriaca),  to  relieve  the  shortage 
of  Kapok — and  particularly  for  the  making  of  life  jackets;  the  in¬ 
sulating  qualities  of  the  milkweed  floss  were  found  to  he  better 
adapted  to  life  jackets  than  Kapok;  separating  the  floss  from  the 
seed  was  prohibitive,  until  the  milkweed  gin  was  developed  by 
Berkman. 

The  children  of  the  Wenham  schools  collected  a  goodly  amount 
which  was  shipped  to  the  Midwest  plant  for  preparation. 


FOOD  PRODUCTION 


Increasing  food  production,  as  part  of  a  home  defense  program, 
was  undertaken  by  individuals  some  time  before  a  State  program 
was  inaugurated. 

Miss  Helen  Frick  at  the  “Iron  Bail”  started  a  course  in  Defense 
Farming  in  the  summer  of-  1941,  which  was  continued  through  the 
summer  of  1942.  The  outline  of  this  course  was  made  by  the 
Lothorp  School,  and  was  especially  for  women,  who  might  thus 
prepare  themselves  for  actual  farming.  Miss  Frick  secured  the 
best  teachers,  and  offered  the  course  to  any  who  might  wish  to  under¬ 
take  it.  Mrs.  Horace  Killam,  Mrs.  Ray  Knowlton  and  Mrs.  Edward 
B.  Cole  were  enrolled  from  Wenham. 

Early  in  1942  the  need  for  increase  in  food  production  became 
more  vital,  and  a  campaign  was  undertaken  by  the  State.  Governor 
Saltonstall  appointed  a  Home  Garden  Committee,  November  16, 
1942.  Director  Mostrom  of  the  Essex  County  Agricultural  School 
was  on  that  committee,  and  directed  the  Food  Production  and  Pre¬ 
servation  program  in  Essex  County.  The  local  chairman  was  Philip 
Horton  Smith,  who  had  for  12  years  served  as  President  of  the 
Garden  Club,  with  Mrs.  William  H.  Coolidge,  secretary,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  comprising  George  Preston  from  the  Grange,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Preston  Cutler  from  the  Garden  Club,  George  Sprague,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Sanford  of  Hamilton. 

Under  this  committee  a  questionnaire  was  distributed  and  pledges 
were  received  from  276  householders  to  grow  gardens,  to  can,  and  in¬ 
crease  production  as  far  as  possible.  That  this  pledge  was  more 
than  fulfilled,  is  shown  by  the  doubling  of  production  in  the  year 
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1943.  In  round  numbers  the  200  borne  gardens  became  400,  pantry 
shelves  were  filled  with  a  winter  supply  and  a  surplus  for  hospitals 
and  local  needs.  In  ’43  the  6,000  chicks  were  doubled  to  12,000, 
the  22  pigs  to  40.  The  Victory  Garden  committee  was  also  active 
in  supplying  demonstrations  in  canning,  in  growing,  and  in  the 
newer  methods  of  preserving  foods. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  committee  to  secure  a  freezing  plant 
for  this  community.  Lacking  financial  support  and  a  suitable  loca¬ 
tion,  the  efforts  of  the  committee  were  diverted  to  Beverly,  the  next 
best  available  location,  where  it  was  established. 

The  Hamilton  and  Wenham  Garden  Club  ran  a  series  of  Garden 
Club  meetings  from  Pearl  Harbor  through  the  growing  season  of 
?44  to  stimulate  and  help  the  production  and  conservation  of  food. 
This  group  also  put  on  two  vegetable  and  flower  shows,  during  this 
period,  which  were  judged  to  be  the  best  in  the  county.  The  Garden 
Club  also  shared  the  responsibility  of  all  garden  clubs,  in  furnish¬ 
ing  at  stated  intervals  flowers  for  Bedford  Hospital. 

The  Victory  Garden  production  taken  by  itself,  made  a  record, 
producing  486,000  pounds  of  food  in  Wenham,  compared  to  814,178 
pounds  produced  commercially. 

Commercial  growers  were  faced  with  labor  shortage,  which  being 
seasonal,  was  a  keener  handicap.  Labor  shortage  was  met  by  longer 
hours  and  by  employment  of  boys  and  women. 

The  150-tree  apple  orchard  of  Edward  H.  Osgood  is  an  example. 
The  pruning  and  spraying  of  this  orchard  was  done  by  one  man, 
-Stephen  Cross  of  Wenham,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  farm  work. 
In  1942-1945  he  had  the  vacation  help  of  the  teen-age  son  W.  B. 
Osgood.  In  1942  over  100  bushels  of  Macintosh  apples  were  sent 
to  an  Army  camp.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  was  sold  wholesale,  averag¬ 
ing  yearly  800  to  1000  bushels.  The  picking  and  grading  of  this 
crop  was  done  largely  by  young  boys  and  young  married  women  from 
Wenham  and  nearby  towns. 

In  1943  several  people  in  Wenham  took  part  in  the  effort  to 
raise  herbs,  formerly  imported.  In  a  Hew  England  drive  to  raise 
sage,  Wenham  took  a  very  real  part,  not  only  by  raising,  but  by 
assisting  others  to  raise  and  market  their  product.  Miss  Ruth 
Torrey,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Cole  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Coolidge  were  of  those  responsible  for  raising  and  marketing 
18,000  pounds  of  dried  sage. 

Seeds  of  scarce  drugs  were  also  a  contribution  of  this  group.  There 
was  a  good  planting  of  belladonna  and  digitalis  which  harvested 
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several  pounds  of  seed.  This  seed  was  distributed  to  the  West 
Coast  and  Canada  where  the  drug  plants  could  be  grown  more  pro¬ 
fitably.  Seeds  were  asked  for  and  sent  to  Russia,  Peru  and  Eng¬ 
land.  With  the  exception  of  raising  the  seedlings  which  was  done 
under  the  expert  supervision  of  Alfred  E.  Rogers  of  Wenham,  all 
labor  on  this  project  was  done  by  women. 

This  group  also  added  a  bit  of  plant  research  in  an  experimental 
planting  of  Ramie,  a  source  of  fibre,  and  of  the  Russian  dandelion, 
a  possible  source  of  rubber.  This  planting  supplied  valuable  data 
to  other  parts  of  the  country  and  restrained  many  enthusiasts  from 
embarking  on  an  expensive  and  useless  effort  in  this  New  England 
climate. 

In  addition  to  these  wartime  organizations,  the  County  Advisory 
Council,  Extension  Service,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Leach  was 
representative  in  Wenham,  carried  on  their  regular  extension  work. 
The  preservation  of  food  by  canning  was  specially  emphasized,  both 
by  instruction  in  classes  and  by  telephone,  as  well  as  in  the  homes. 


WENHAM  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 


A  great  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  was  certainly  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  substituting  for  the  dearth  of  labor;  these  youngsters,  with¬ 
out  experience  or  even  manpower,  worked  on  the  highway,  spreading 
sand  or  shoveling  snow  for  the  town,  took  men’s  places  in  seasonal 
work — and  in  most  cases  had  a  man’s  pay.  It  was  a  question  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  difficult  to  understand  as  the  boy  grows  to 
manhood,  and  remembers  the  war  time  scale  of  wages  of  his  youth. 
This  certainly  was  not  the  fault  of  the  boy,  but  of  a  condition ;  the 
lad’s  sense  of  proportion  was  upset,  his  ego  inflated.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  in  peace  time  is  not  easy. 

Boys  were  also  enrolled  in  volunteer  work.  Albert  Dodge  who 
organized  the  boys’  courier  service  thus  writes  of  this  service  in 
Civilian  Defense :  “Like  all  organizations  with  many  integral  parts, 
quick  communication  to  one  another  is  necessary.  The  Wenham 
Civilian  Defense  was  no  exception,  and  the  Wenham  Boy  Scouts 
were  called  upon  to  help  with  the  idea  that  in  case  of  attack  or 
some  other  disaster  when  telephone  and  radio  communication  might 
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be  made  useless,  the  Boy  Scouts,  under  adult  leadership,  could  set  up 
a  simple  and  effective  system  of  messenger  service  whereby  all  Dis¬ 
trict  Wardens  were  in  constant  touch  with  central  headquarters. 
In  all  test  air  raids  the  Boy  Scouts  manned  their  posts  more  than 
90%  and  did  a  very  creditable  job  since  they  knew  all  the  back 
roads  and  by-paths  thoroughly.” 

iSome  of  the  boys  who  took  part  in  this  courier  service  were  Allan 
and  Alton  Armington,  Donald  Dodge,  Bichard  Lindsley,  Sidney 
Lindsley,  Alistair  Gouzie,  Arthur  Landers,  Bobert  Bichard,  Philip 
Bichard,  Frank  Tarr  and  Clayton  Summit. 

The  Boy  Scouts  also  donated  to  the  medical  center  the  use  of  their 
camping  equipment  which  was  earned  through  their  own  efforts  in 
several  paper  drives.  Many  of  the  older  Boy  Scouts  likewise  vol¬ 
unteered  for  spotter  duty  at  the  Aircraft  Warning  Center,  and  many 
of  them  had  several  hundred  hours  to  their  credit. 

The  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  Wenham  were  much  influenced 
by  the  war;  in  school,  history  and  geography  had  a  new  meaning, 
pupils  became  more  enthusiastic  letter  writers,  and  at  Christmas, 
Valentine  and  Easter  time,  learned  to  think  beyond  their  small 
group,  to  the  armed  forces  scattered  over  the  world. 

In  1943,  the  Tercentenary  number  of  the  school  magazine,  the 
“Breeze,”  was  thus  dedicated:  “The  boys  and  girls  of  Wenham 
Junior  High  School,  dedicate  this  issue  of  the  Breeze  to  the  Wen¬ 
ham  boys  who  are  making  sacrifices  to  bring  about  peace.” 

In  1944,  the  “Breeze”  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Lieut. 
James  Ginty  and  Cpl.  William  Trowt,  two  boys  of  the  class  of 
1930  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

In  1945,  the  “Breeze”  was  dedicated  to  Carl  Campbell,  another 
former  pupil  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Miss  Hazel  Bullis,  teacher  of  English  at  the  Center  School,  thus 
writes  of  the  war-time  activities  of  the  school : 

“While  our  Wenham  men  and  women  were  serving  their  country 
on  the  war  front,  the  boys  and  girls  at  Center  School  were  just  as 
loyally  serving  their  country  on  the  home  front. 

“Bealizing  how  much  mail  means  to  boys  and  girls  away  from 
home,  many  for  the  first  time,  we  undertook  a  letter-writing  project 
early  in  the  war  and  repeated  it  at  intervals.  Every  pupil  in  our 
Junior  High  worked  to  make  his  letter  both  entertaining  and 
‘newsy.’  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  received  the  more  enjoyment 
from  this  project,  the  ones  who  received  the  letters  or  the  children 
when  they  received  their  replies,  which  always  came  promptly. 
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“Early  in  the  fall  of  1942  the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  began 
our  war-time  activities  by  bringing  articles  that  would  be  suitable 
to  send  to  a  serviceman.  The  children  responded  whole-heartedly 
and  brought  all  manner  of  articles,  from  razor  blades  to  jars  of 
jam.  They  then  decided  that  they  would  like  to  send  their  box 
to  some  person  who  had  attended  Center  School.  Therefore,  the 
name  of  each  former  student  in  service  was  put  into  a  hat,  and 
since  there  were  more  than  enough  articles  for  one  box,  two  names 
were  drawn.  The  first  was  that  of  Helson  Bagnell,  the  second  that 
of  Frank  Pews.  Each  box  weighed  over  25  pounds,  and  both  boys 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  kind  thought  from  Center  School. 

“Perhaps  the  project  that  created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
that  of  our  being  asked  to  help  supply  Christmas  gifts  for  400  boys 
on  a  navy  transport.  Center  School  came  through  in  a  most  gen¬ 
erous  manner,  and  we  were  able  to  furnish  169  attractively  wrapped 
Christmas  packages.  The  next  year  the  children  responded  again 
with  114  Christmas  gifts  to  make  the  season  a  happier  one  for 
service  men,  many  of  whom  replied  to  individual  children  whose 
names  had  been  on  the  gift  tags. 

“In  addition,  each  year  that  the  American  Legion  sent  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  Wenham  service  men  and  women,  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  always  made  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  fund,  often  out  of  their  own  wreekly  allowances. 

“The  projects  I  have  described  thus  far  were  all  carried  out 
independently  of  and  in  addition  to  our  Red  Cross  activities.  Each 
month  two  pupils  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Beverly.  They  would  return  with  a  report  of  what  things 
were  needed  and  we  would  set  to  work  to  meet  these  needs.  Miss 
Ruth  Travers  our  fifth  and  sixth  grade  teacher  at  that  time,  was  the 
chairman  of  all  our  Red  Cross  work,  and  her  splendid  leadership  was 
much  appreciated. 

“These  Red  Cross  projects  were  many  and  varied.  In  the  Art 
classes  the  boys  and  girls  made  hundreds  of  favors  and  decorated 
paper  napkins  to  be  used  at  the  Cushing  Hospital  at  holiday  time. 
We  were  called  on  to  collect  canes,  victrolas,  records,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  yarn,  clothing,  books,  coat  hangers  and  broom  sticks,  plus  all 
kinds  of  games  until  at  times  our  school  more  nearly  resembled  a 
shop  than  a  place  of  learning.  Many  pupils  learned  to  knit. 
Afghans  were  needed  in  the  veterans’  hospitals  and  we  set  to  work. 
Hot  only  were  the  girls  interested  but  the  boys  asked  to  be  taught. 
Whenever  a  pupil’s  school-work  was  satisfactorily  completed  he  was 
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permitted  to  knit  until  the  next  class  met.  The  results  were  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  we  turned  in  three  very  gay  afghans.  Also  while  the  war 
lasted,  the  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  annual  school  play  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  Red  Cross  a  substantial  sum  from  their  proceeds. 

“Like  all  other  schools,  Center  School  conducted  a  war-time  sav¬ 
ings  campaign.  Miss  Mary  Pomeroy  and  Mr.  Harlton  Burr  had 
charge  of  the  sale  of  Defense  Stamps  and  Bonds  at  different  times. 
Since  we  were  allowed  to  fly  the  Minute  Man  Flag  over  our  school 
only  if  90%  of  all  the  pupils  purchased  stamps,  there  was  always 
a  great  rivalry  among  the  different  rooms.  During  the  war  our  sales 
amounted  to  several  thousand  dollars. 

“The  only  member  of  our  staff  at  Center  School  to  enter  the 
service  was  Miss  Florence  Stobbart,  our  school  nurse,  and  we  are 
all  justly  proud  of  her  record.” 


BOY  SCOUT  FIRE  FIGHTING  UNIT 


During  World  War  II  the  younger  men  of  the  town  tried  to  take 
the  place  of  the  men  who  had  gone  into  the  service.  As  a  group,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  Wenham  wanted  to  do  their  part  and  formed  an 
Auxiliary  Fire  Department. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Chief  Frank  Sargent  of  the  local  Fire  De¬ 
partment  and  Mr.  Allan  Frost  of  the  State  Forest  Fire  Wardens, 
the  boys  were  given  a  twenty-hour  period  of  instruction  in  the  tactics 
used  in  fighting  fires.  Demonstrations  of  various  types  of  imple¬ 
ments  used  were  shown. 

The  names  of  the  boys  who,  under  the  direction  of  the  Scout¬ 
master  Harlton  F.  Burr,  took  part  in  this  service,  were :  Allan 
Armington,  Alton  Armington,  Donald  Dodge,  John  Donovan, 
Alistair  Gouzie,  Arthur  Landers,  Richard  Lindsley,  James  McGee, 
Arthur  Richard,  Robert  Richard,  Clayton  Summit,  Frank  Tarr  and 
Russell  Todd. 

The  Scouts,  with  material  supplied  by  the  Wenham  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  built  a  carrier  for  a  trailer  which  contained  five  Indian  tanks, 
buckets,  shovels,  brooms,  axe,  and  a  tank  of  water.  This  carrier  was 
stationed  across  the  street  from  the  fire  house  in  the  barn  belonging 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Perkins.  Many  times  when  the  whistle  blew,  this 
unit  was  ready  to  follow  the  last  truck. 

This  trailer  proved  its  worth  especially  during  the  day  when  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Department  were  at  work  out  of  town.  The 
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training  the  hoys  had  received  made  it  possible  for  them  to  go  ahead 
on  their  own  and  assist  at  a  fire. 

There  was  little  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary  number  of  boys 
as  arrangements  were  made  with  the  school  officials  giving  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  boys  to  leave  school  in  case  of  fire. 


girls’  activities 


Girl  Scouts  assisted  in  the  aluminum  drive  which  took  place  on 
July  22,  1941. 

Girl  Scouts  assisted  in  collecting  waste  fats. 

Brownies  made  an  afghan. 

High  school  girls  worked  with  the  Victory  Corps  in  Beverly  High 
School  by  joining  letter-writing  groups  (writing  to  servicemen  and 
women),  and  making  Bed  Cross  bandages,  etc.  during  school  hours. 

Some  girls  were  sitters  while  mothers  worked  in  defense  plants. 

Other  girls  relieved  their  own  mothers  and  other  mothers  so  that 
they  could  take  part  in  Civilian  Defense  work  on  canteen,  spotting 
tower  and  report  center. 

Other  girls  worked  occasionally  on  the  spotting  tower  and  the 
report  center. 

Girls  in  Commercial  courses  at  High  School  were  drafted  into 
offices  in  Beverly  and  surrounding  places  for  work  after  school  and 
during  vacations  to  relieve  shortages  and  assist  in  the  extra  work 
due  to  defense  work.  Jean  Mitchell,  Barbara  Jones,  and  Dorothy 
Bradley  were  drafted  into  offices  in  Beverly.  Buth  Hale  worked  at 
Sylvania  in  Ipswich,  and  Blanche  Dodge  at  the  chemical  laboratory 
of  Sylvania  in  Salem. 

In  1943  the  Girl  Scouts  made  a  quota  for  themselves  and  sold 
War  Stamps,  an  amount  sufficient  to  clothe  a  soldier,  sailor  and  a 
marine  ($407.29). 
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CIVILIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  WAR  EFFORT 
BY  WENHAM  PEOPLE  OUTSIDE  OF  WENHAM 


Wenham  is  primarily  a  residential  town,  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  our  citizens  live  here  only  a  part  of  the  year,  thereby  having  a 
divided  responsibility  in  civic  matters.  It  seems  only  fair  to  men¬ 
tion  the  contributions  of  these  citizens  to  the  war  effort,  though  not 
carried  on  in  Wenham  but  by  our  own  people,  many  of  whom  being 
men  and  women  of  affairs,  were  asked  to  assume  large  responsibili¬ 
ties  both  in  the  national  and  state  government. 

John  Singleton  Amory  joined  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
July  1943.  He  was  sent  to  the  American  University  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  and  then  to  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.  for  training.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  at  Camp  Shanks,  N.  Y.,  a  port  of  embarkation,  as  Asst. 
Field  Director.  In  January,  1944  he  applied  for  overseas  duty  and 
in  February  was  ordered  to  report  to  Washington  for  briefing. 

His  first  overseas  assignment  was  as  Asst.  Field  Director  at  a 
Field  Hospital  in  Guadalcanal  in  March.  After  six  weeks  the  hos¬ 
pital  was  ordered  moved  to  Green  Island  and  he  was  assigned  to  the 
182d  Infantry  as  Asst.  Field  Director.  The  regiment  was  a  part 
of  the  Americal  Division  formed  in  New  Caledonia  and  the  only 
division  not  designated  by  number. 

In  January  1945  he  moved  with  the  Division  to  Leyte  in  the 
Philippines  where  shortly  after  he  was  transferred  to  the  Eighth 
Army  Headquarters  in  the  position  of  Asst.  Supervisor.  Here  his 
duties  included  handling  case  work  for  men  in  units  attached  to  the 
Eighth  Army,  tracing  prisoners  of  war  that  had  been  liberated,  and 
endeavoring  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  supplies  for  men  in  units  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Eighth  Army. 

In  May  1945  he  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  the  States  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

He  resigned  from  the  Red  Cross  in  June  1945  after  two  years’ 
service. 

American  Campaign  Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal 

Frederick  Ayer  was  named  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  engaged  for  one 
and  one-half  years  in  the  difficult  task  of  trying  to  work  out  a  civilian 
defense  program,  practical  and  workable. 

Frederick  Ayer,  Jr.  entered  on  duty  as  a  Special  Agent  of  the 
F.B.I.  on  August  25,  1941  and  worked  mainly  on  counterespionage 
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and  countersabotage  work  in  Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  Boston. 

In  March  of  1944  he  was  called  to  Washington  and  briefed  for 
a  special  mission  to  Europe  and  went  overseas  in  August.  There 
he  was  attached  to  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  and  worked  in  France  and  Germany  with  the  counter-intelli¬ 
gence  branch.  His  work  consisted  of  correlating  intelligence  cases 
in  Europe  with  those  handled  by  the  F.  B.  I.  domestically.  In  the 
course  of  this  duty  he  interrogated  such  persons  as  Herman  Goering 
and  Walter  Schellenberg,  Chief  of  German  Espionage. 

After  the  fall  of  Germany  he  was  transferred  to  the  II.  S.  Group 
of  the  Control  Council  for  Germany  in  Berlin  in  the  Intelligence 
Section. 

Frederick  Ayer  was  ranked  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  and  received 
the  Bronze  Star. 

George  Edward  Barton  served  in  World  War  I  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve  (destroyer  duty)  from  1914  and  was  released  to  in¬ 
active  duty  in  1919  with  the  rank  of  Commander,  RNR. 

As  a  retired  Captain  of  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  and  Retired 
Commander,  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  George  Barton  was  appointed, 
in  March  1940,  Cunard-White  Star  Marine  Superintendent  at  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.  S.  and  St.  John,  N.  B.  and  a  month  later  was  appointed 
Superintending  Sea  Transport  Officer  for  Canada  by  the  Transport 
Controller  of  the  Canadian  Government,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Canadian  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

His  work  consisted  of  supervising  the  upkeep  and  dispatch  of 
Troop  Transports,  Hospital  Ships,  and  Government  freight,  provid¬ 
ing  A  A  (Anti-aircraft)  protection  when  possible  (a  difficult  job 
in  the  early  days,  when  sufficient  “protection”  was  hard  to  come 
by),  loading  and  unloading  ships,  and  health  measures  such  as 
fumigation. 

In  November  1941,  before  the  United  States  had  entered  the  war, 
George  Barton  transferred  20,000  men  who  arrived  from  England 
on  British  transports,  to  six  American  transports  including  the  U8S 
West  Point  and  USS  Wakefield.  (For  an  account  of  what  happened 
to  these  ships,  see  the  reports  of  James  Cummings  and  George  Sar- 
gent. ) 

The  Canadian  people  had  been  promised  that  Canadian  troops 
should  not  be  sent  to  foreign  lands.  Therefore,  20,000  Canadians 
were  embarked  on  the  empty  British  transports  and  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  while  the  English  troops  on  American  transports  were  sent 
out  to  attempt  to  relieve  Singapore.  George  Barton  effected  the 
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transfers  and  provisioned  the  British  transports  for  ships’  personnel 
and  troops  for  10  weeks  thus  avoiding  their  having  to  be  re-stored  in 
England. 

He  was  forced  to  retire  in  April  1944  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  Reserve  Decoration 

1914  Star 

Naval  General  Service  Medal 

World  War  I  Victory  Medal 

F.  Burnham  Chapman  served  during  the  period  of  the  war  in¬ 
stalling  new  production  systems  in  various  defense  plants  and  intro¬ 
ducing  methods  to  speed  up  the  output. 

Mrs.  F.  Burnham  Chapman  (Eleanor  Coolidge)  served  in  the 
Red  Cross  Motor  Corps  attached  to  headquarters,  Nassau  County, 
Long  Island.  She  also  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Speakers’  Bureau 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  New  York  City. 

E.  T.  Gregory,  Jr.  was  a  supervisor  at  Wolf  Creek  Ordnance 
Plant  from  1940  to  end  of  the  war. 

F.  L.  Higginson  was  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Services  and  Supplies. 

Rupert  Ballou  Lillie.  As  a  part  of  the  preparatory  program 
for  inductees  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  Franklin  Technical  School  of 
Boston  conducted  a  school  for  engineering  instruction  in  map  read¬ 
ing  and  map  construction.  Rupert  Lillie  was  one  of  the  instructors 
in  these  two  subjects,  and  also  taught  surveying,  drafting,  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  aerial  photographs.  After  engineering  instruction 
was  discontinued  in  private  schools  by  the  Army,  Rupert  Lillie  con¬ 
tinued  with  map  work  at  Chester,  Vermont,  doing  cartographic  work 
for  the  Army  Map  Service.  Strategic  areas  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  were  compiled,  drafted  and  edited;  his  work  consisted 
of  checking  the  maps  for  specifications  and  drafting  preliminary  to 
forwarding  to  the  printer. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Osgood,  after  taking  courses  in  First  Aid, 
Nutrition,  Canteen  and  Home  Nursing,  was  a  Red  Cross  volunteer 
in  Boston  during  a  four-year  period,  1942-1946. 

During  this  period  she  was  on  24-hour  call.  Mrs.  Osgood,  first 
in  the  fall  of  1941,  worked  at  the  Stationary  Canteen  at  Red  Cross 
headquarters,  Boston,  where  she  helped  prepare  food  which  was 
served  daily  at  noon  to  150  workers. 

From  1942-1946  she  worked  on  the  Mobile  Canteen,  serving 
doughnuts,  milk  and  coffee  on  the  docks  to  outgoing  and  incoming 
troops  and  on  the  trains  carrying  the  wounded  to  Camp  Edwards. 
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At  the  “Buddy  Club’7  on  Boston  Common  which  was  run  by  the 
Bed  Cross  for  the  U.  S.  O.  she  was  in  charge  of  the  Monday  night 
team,  working  from  8.30  to  11.30  P.  M.  Here  the  volunteers 
cooked  hot-dogs,  hamburgers,  eggs  and  coffee  and  served  frappes, 
ice  cream  and  cakes. 

During  this  four-year  period,  the  following  people  from  Wenham 
worked  with  her:  Haney  Osgood  (Mrs.  Richard  Perry),  Mrs.  Ern¬ 
est  Gregory,  Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Cole,  Sally  Cole  (Mrs.  Herbert 
Tuckerman),  and  Eleanor  Cole  (Mrs.  John  Myer). 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Osgood,  Jr.  (Virginia  Cook,  Chillicothe,  Ohio) 
served  in  England  and  on  the  continent  for  two  and  one-half  years 
as  Assistant  Director  and  later,  Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Clubmobile,  serving  for  some  months  on  the  airfields  adjacent  to 
Great  Wenham,  England. 

Nancy  C.  Osgood  (Mrs.  Richard  Perry)  was  secretary  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  at  Red  Cross  headquarters  1944-1945,  and  hostess  at  Officers’ 
Club,  1942-1943. 

James  R.  Reynolds  resigned  from  the  Wenham  Board  of  Select¬ 
men  and  while  secretary  to  Senator  Saltonstall,  was  given  a  leave  of 
absence,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  join  the  secretariat  of 
Judge  Charles  Cabot,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  strategic  bomb¬ 
ing  survey. 

Neil  Rice  was  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Blackout  Division. 

Harold  Sturges  served  from  December  30,  1941  to  September 
16,  1945  as  Engineer  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Department,  assigned 
to  the  Boston  Ordnance  District, 

His  duties  consisted  of  providing  advice  to  Ordnance  Contractors 
on  engineering  problems  and  production  methods  and  coordinating 
design  problems  with  various  arsenals  for  uniformity  in  manufac¬ 
ture. 

In  July  1944  Mr.  Sturges  was  made  Boston  Ordnance  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Engineering  Committee  for  the  Browning  Automatic 
Rifle. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  BAR  (Browning  Automatic  Rifle),  made 
famous  by  “Commando”  Kelly’s  exploits  in  Italy,  was  wholly  a 
New  England  product,  except  for  the  rear  sight  which  was  made  in 
Chicago,  Ill.  All  other  parts  were  made  in  New  England,  and  all 
parts  were  assembled  and  tested  here. 

In  February  1946  JIarold  Sturges  was  commended  by  Chief 
of  Ordnance  for  “outstanding  performance  of  duty.” 

Frederick  Winant  served  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  State: 
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in  Cairo,  as  U.  S.  representative  to  Middle  East  Supply  Center; 
in  Washington,  as  adviser,  War  Areas  Economic  Division;  and  in 
Berlin  as  Director  of  Trade  and  Commerce  Division,  U.  S.  Military 
Government. 


CIVILIAN  SEKVICE  IN  LOCAL  HOSPITALS 


The  labor  shortage  was  keenly  felt  in  all  hospitals,  particularly  in 
industrial  centers  like  Beverly,  where  more  lucrative  jobs  were 
easily  available. 

The  Beverly  Hospital,  the  most  accessible  and  the  hospital  more 
generally  used  by  Wenbam  people,  was  able  to  keep  its  doors  open 
and  running  to  capacity  by  the  untiring  devotion  of  its  remaining 
staff — the  steady  hand  of  its  President,  Frederick  Ayer  of  Wenham 
who  directed  its  policy,  and  the  volunteer  work  given  by  its  sup¬ 
porters. 

To  the  doctors  on  the  Home  Front,  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude: 
to  Dr.  Peer  J ohnson,  working  tirelessly  in  the  operating  room.  Dr. 
Albert  Parkhurst  put  in  months  that  spread  to  years  in  constant 
service,  as  did  Dr.  John  Corcoran,  who  came  back  from  retirement 
to  care  for  his  former  patients;  there  was  no  moment  of  relaxation 
for  these  men,  twenty  four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  in  the  week,  they 
were  ever  on  call. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  professional  can  look  for,  or  expect  relief 
from  civilians ;  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Beverly  Hospital  that 
Mrs.  Gordon  Prince  of  Wenham  was  equipped  to  change  from  a 
civilian  to  a  professional  status.  She  saw  the  need  and  put  her 
previous  training  to  use.  Mrs.  Prince  graduated  from  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1924,  but,  not  intending  to  practice, 
did  not  take  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  exams.  Sensing  the 
shortage  of  professional  help  in  the  hospitals,  Mrs.  Prince,  after 
an  interim  of  19  years,  took  the  examination  in  June  of  1942,  which 
she  successfully  passed.  Licensed  to  practice,  Dr.  Prince  immedi¬ 
ately  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Beverly  Hospital,  working  in 
the  Surgical  and  Female  wards. 

In  1943  she  was  given  the  title  of  assistant  to  the  Staff;  in  1944 
she  was  changed  to  Ward  Medical  Service.  These  four  years  of 
exacting  professional  service  were  an  outstanding  contribution  by  a 
woman,  who,  during  those  four  years,  gave  so  unsparingly  of  her 
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strength  and  professional  skill.  Wenham  is  justly  proud  of  Dr. 
Prince  and  her  service. 

Volunteers  also  picked  up  the  nursing  shortage.  Many  women 
successfully  completed  the  Red  Cross  Nurses’  Aide  course,  and  be¬ 
came  Nurses’  Aides  in  various  hospitals*  as  well  as  relieving  the 
labor  shortage. 

BEVERLY  HOSPITAL 

Ward  Helpers 

Mrs.  George  Scott  Ann  Rice 

Mrs.  Emma  Rice 


Pantry  and  Kitchen 

Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  (Worked  for  two  years  in  this  department) 

Night  Switch-board  Volunteer 

Mrs.  Ernest  Gregory 


Members  of  the  Hamilton  &  Wenham  Canteen  gave  a  morning  a 
week  at  the  Beverly  Hospital  in  pantry  work,  setting  up  trays,  some¬ 
times  cooking,  and  filling  in  wherever  there  was  a  shortage.  From 
Wenham  were: 


Mrs.  J.  Donald  Jeffers 
Mrs.  Ray  Knowlton 
Mrs.  John  Nightingale 
Mrs.  James  Parker 


Mrs.  Richard  Pedrick 
Mrs.  Louise  (Roderick)  Pedrick 
Mrs.  Everett  Sears 
Mrs.  Horace  Pauling 


SALEM  HOSPITAL 

Miss  Katherine  Gill,  R.  N.  did  four  months’  floor  duty,  having 
volunteered  the  previous  year  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  during  the  Cocoanut  Grove  disaster. 

Service  Shop 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Batchelder  Mrs.  H.  O.  Phippen 

Central  Supply  Room 

Mrs.  William  Herlihy  Mrs.  Henry  Wendt 


CIVILIAN  SERVICE  IN  HOSPITALS 
OUTSIDE  OF  WENHAM 


Hilda  Ayer,  Jr.  worked  during  summer  vacation  at  Waltham 
Hospital. 

Mrs.  Henry  Erhard  as  early  as  1938  took  the  Gray  Lady  course 
at  the  Boston  Metropolitan  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  was  first 
*For  Red  Cross  Nurses’  Aides  in  Beverly  Hospital,  see  page  270. 
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assigned  to  the  out-patient  clinic  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  where  she  assisted  the  Secretary  and  the  Social  Service  worker. 

She  was  then  assigned  to  the  front  desk  at  the  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary  where  she  learned  to  help  the  secretary  and  staff.  Here 
she  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1945,  when  an  accident  so  crip¬ 
pled  her  that  she  was  forced  to  resign. 

She  served  seven  years,  a  total  of  many  hundred  hours  in  all. 

Mrs.  Edward  MacNichol  was  a  nurses’  aide  in  various  hospi¬ 
tals  and  places  wherever  under  war  time  conditions  she  found  her¬ 
self  living. 

She  worked  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  for  several 
months ;  Children’s  Hospital,  Toledo ;  County  Hospital,  Butler,  Pa. ; 
a  total  of  many  hours  in  1942-45,  when  volunteer  service  was  vitally 
needed. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bobbins  was  a  nurses’  aide  in  hospitals  on  the  West 
Coast.  She  was  one  year  at  Burlingame  Hospital  and  for  two  years 
at  Carmel,  Calif. 


BLOOD  DONOR  SERVICE* 


Before  the  war  Beverly  Hospital  had  established  a  blood  bank. 
This  blood  bank  was  used  when  proper  blood  was  not  immediately 
available;  to  this  blood  bank  the  patient  when  able  made  financial 
return  or  blood  in  kind. 

During  the  war  Dr.  Anna  Prince  in  addition  to  her  other  duties, 
worked  in  this  department  assisted  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley. 

The  lessons  of  the  wrar  have  caused  the  State  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bed  Cross  to  assume  responsibility  by  sending  to  all  communi¬ 
ties  for  blood  which  is  to  be  distributed  to  all  hospitals.  This  gives 
all  citizens  the  opportunity  to  aid  in  this  humane  effort. 


WENHAM  MEET  IN  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


For  obvious  reasons  there  was  little  publicity  of  the  development 
of  new  armaments  during  the  war.  It  can  be  said  with  safety  that 
the  war  was  won  with  weapons  undreamed  of  when  the  war  began. 
These  new  weapons  were  the  products  of  our  great  scientific  labora- 
*For  Blood  Donors  see  American  Red  Cross,  page  271. 
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tories,  where  selected  men  labored  on  secret  projects  to  produce  un¬ 
rivalled  weapons  for  our  Army,  Navy  and  Airforce. 

Wenham  is  proud  to  have  had  a  group  of  men  who  contributed  to 
this  research  and  development  work. 


WENHAM  MEN  IN  INDUSTRY 


We  shall  not  attempt  to  name  the  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
of  Industry  who  daily  left  Wenham  to  work  in  the  great  industrial 
plants.  Their  efforts  in  the  production  of  armaments  completed  the 
efforts  of  the  men  in  the  armed  forces,  who  used  them. 

Some  were  attracted  to  industry  by  high  pay,  others  undertook 
their  jobs  from  a  patriotic  standpoint.  To  some  this  service  in  in¬ 
dustry  was  irksome,  but  their  contribution  given  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacities,  was  valuable  to  the  production  front. 


SOCIAL  LIFE 


On  the  surface  the  social  life  of  the  town  seemed  little  changed, 
during  these  war  years. 

The  holidays  were  quiet;  there  were  no  fireworks  on  the  4th  of 
J  uly. 

Benefit  card  parties  became  a  neighborly  diversion. 

The  Village  Improvement  Society  carried  on  its  program  for 
children,  maintaining  a  supervised  playground  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer  throughout  this  period. 

The  Historical  Association  made  a  special  effort  to  interest  the 
stay-at-home  child. 

The  Myopia  Hunt  Club  discontinued  its  traditional  activities. 
Polo,  the  Labor  Day  horse-show  and  Fall  Hunts  ceased. 

The  49-ers,  whose  semi-annual  plays  gave  a  pleasant  diversion  to 
town  life,  formally  disbanded. 


WENHAM  TERCENTENARY  1943 


During  the  peak  year  of  the  war,  1943,  occurred  our  long  antici¬ 
pated  Tercentenary.  The  town  had  appointed  a  committee  several 
years  before,  to  make  suitable  plans  for  the  celebration  of  this  event. 
The  committee  consisted  of  Harrison  Gardner,  chairman,  Ruth  Tor- 
rey,  secretary,  Ray  Knowlton,  Melville  Grey,  Mrs.  Fred  Ashworth, 
Louis  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cole. 
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This  committee  had  formulated  plans  quite  unsuitable  to  this 
war  year — with  the  need  of  conserving  man-power,  materials  and 
transportation. 

Harrison  Gardner,  who  had  joined  the  United  States  FTavy,  re¬ 
signed  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  Submarine 
Chaser  Training  Center  at  Miami,  Fla. ;  and  Ruth  Torrey  resigned 
to  undertake  technical  work  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
in  the  Radar  Laboratory.  To  replace  these  vacancies,  Philip  Horton 
Smith  became  chairman  and  Mrs.  Fred  Ashworth,  secretary. 

The  observance  which  this  committee  planned  lacked  the  carnival 
spirit  of  such  occasions,  but  was  friendly,  dignified  and  in  keeping 
with  those  war-torn  days. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  unveiling  of  the  temporary  Honor 
Roll  designed  by  Philip  Horton  Smith,  and  set  in  a  suitable  back¬ 
ground  and  planting  contributed  by  the  Hamilton  and  Wenham 
Garden  Club  and  Jacob  Barnes. 

This  temporary  Honor  Roll  was  Wenham’ s  appreciation,  not  only 
to  the  men  and  women  who  had  gone  into  service  from  Wenham,  but 
to  those  in  service  who  had  moved  elsewhere,  but  had  been  brought 
up  in  Wenham,  or  were  connected  with  Wenham  through  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

The  Honor  Roll  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  James  Ginty,  widow  of 
James  Ginty,  Wenham’s  first  war  casualty. 


CIVIC  AHD  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  town  of  Wenham  at  its  annual  town  meetings  during  these 
war  vears  was  ever  mindful  of  its  citizens  in  service. 

t/ 

The  town  expressed  its  sympathy  to  the  nearest  relatives  of  those 
who  had  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  by  standing  in  silent  tribute  to 
their  memory. 

Further  the  town  recorded  a  vote,  that  through  the  “Wenham 
Wanderings”  it  “express  to  those  in  service  our  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  service  they  are  rendering  our  country.  Health,  good  luck, 
an  early  return  home  is  our  prayer  for  all.” 

The  town  of  Wenham  expended  for  the  equipment  and  outfitting 
of  the  Home  Defense  groups  the  sum  of  $2,192.26.  This  amount 
includes  Wenham’s  share  in  the  expense  of  the  Report  Center  and 
State  Guard  with  some  minor  expenses  for  incidentals. 

In  addition  to  this  expense,  the  town  paid  $528.64  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  temporary  Honor  Roll;  the  design  for  this  Honor 
Roll  was  a  gift  from  Philip  Horton  Smith. 


CIVIC  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  GROUPS 


Regular  Town  Officials — The  reaction  in  all  departments  of  the 
town  administration  was  one  of  increased  work  and  responsibility. 

Fire  Department — This  department  was  forced  to  use  many  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  by  the  careful  supervision  of  Chief  Sargent  was  able  to 
maintain  an  excellent  auxiliary  force.  Chief  Sargent  kept  a  most 
watchful  eye  on  permits  granted  for  burning,  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  fires. 

Police  Department — The  work  of  this  department  under  Chief 
Hall  was  increased  by  blackout  tests  and  air-raid  alarms,  for  which 
every  officer  was  alerted  for  duty. 

Welfare  Department — This  was  the  only  department  in  town 
whose  duties  were  lightened  because  there  was  always  work  for 
everyone  able  to  work. 

Board  of  Assessors — The  work  of  this  department  was  increased 
by  the  making  of  affidavits  as  to  the  legal  residence  of  Wenham 
veterans  in  order  that  they  might  collect  their  state  bonus. 

Roscoe  Batchelder  of  the  Board  has  some  interesting  statistics 
as  to  alien  residents.  “In  1940  there  were  fourteen  aliens — mainly 
from  parts  of  the  British  Empire  and  no  enemy  aliens.  In  1943  there 
were  only  seven  aliens,  as  Canadians  were  in  the  war,  and  a  Greek 
and  two  Italians  had  become  naturalized.  When  Italy  ceased  to  be 
one  of  our  allies,  the  remaining  Italians  in  town  became  technically, 
‘enemy  aliens.’  ” 

Wenham  Post-Office — This  department  also  had  its  war  problems. 
From  Pearl  Harbor  Hay,  December  7,  1941,  the  volume  of  mail  in¬ 
creased  by  thousands.  Postmaster  Lucey  employed  women  as  assist¬ 
ants  and  though  a  small  post-office,  carried  on  the  sale  of  War  Stamps 
and  Bonds  to  a  most  creditable  amount. 

Postmaster  Lucey  was  always  ready  to  assist  in  the  directing  and 
tracing  of  our  veterans. 

c 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


Of  vital  importance  was  the  maintenance  of  the  telephone  service. 
Observation  Posts  must  be  connected,  Report  Centers  equipped,  in 
order  to  summon  every  service,  should  the  enemy  appear.  This 


WENHAM,  MASS. 


SEPTEMBER  20,  1945 


FALL  ISSUE 


WELL  DONE,  NEIGHBOR 

Pearl  Harbor,  D-Day,  V-E  Day,  V-J  Day.  Just  a  few  brief 
words,  but  how  they  will  stand  out  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have 
lived  through  this  era.  Between  each  there  were  times  for  all 
manner  of  human  emotion,  as.  we  experienced  Anger,  Fear,  Sus¬ 
pense,  Anxiety,  Joy,  and  Pride.  But  one  great  day  remains  before 
we  close  the  hook.  That  will  come  when  each  and  every  one  of 
you  stands  personally  before  us  to  receive  the  thanks  from  those 
unable  to  go  out  with  you.  Until  that  great  day,  may  we  send 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  globe  the  united  voice  of  your  home 
town  as  it  says  with  pride,  “Well  done,  Neighbor.” 


DID  YOU  HEAR 

Hello  out  there,  or  maybe  by 
now  you’ll  be  right  nearby,  so  fast 
are  stations  changing,  assign¬ 
ments  shifting,  and  men  moving 
here  there,  and  everywhere.  All  of 
the  notes  below  have  been  picked 
up  since  V-J  day,  but  by  the  time 
you  read  them  they  may  be  very 
stale  news.  Anyway,  let’s  get  go¬ 
ing  again  with  our  roll  call  insofar 
as  we  have  been  able  to  check  in 
recent  weeks. 

John  Armington 

is  now  wearing  his  bars,  (Lt.j.g.), 
and  is  on  the  carrier  Santee.  He 
has  seen  action  at  Guam,  the  Phi¬ 
lippines,  and  Okinawa  .  .  .  Winky 
Ashworth  is  now  a  QM  1/c,  and 
was  still  on  Dlitho,  but  that  base 
may  br  closed  at  this  writing  .  .  . 
Frederick  Ayer,  Jr.,  was  called 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


C'DR.  ASHWORTH  ON 
“A-BOMB”  FLIGHT 

It  will  be  , cal  news  for  all  of  you 
Wenhamites  miles  from  home  to 
learn  that  one  of  our  own  townsmen 
played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  the 
Jap  war  to  its  quick  conclusion. 
That  one  was  Cmdr.  Fred  “Link” 
Ashworth,  USN.,  who  was  one  of 
the  Navy  technicians  on  the  Super¬ 
fortress  that  dropped  the  second 
atomic  bomb  on  Nagasaki,  Japan. 

Cmdr.  Fred,  who  has  been  away 
from  Wenham  since  he  entered 
Annapolis  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago,  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  the  Atomic 
bomb,  it  was  recently  announced. 
He  worked  with  a  technical  staff 
of  the  Navy  at  Los  Alamos,  a  little 
place  about  3.r>  miles  from  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  tucked  away 
among  the  mountains  near  some 
ancient  Indian  cliff  dwtllings.  From 
this  area,  parts  of  the  bomb  were 
shipped  to  an  unnamed  Pacific 
base  where  it  was  assembled  for 
(Continued  on  Page  Three) 


DR.  DANIEL  ROGERS 
NEW  DOCTOR  HERE 

After  a  period  of  nearly  30 
years,  Wenham  once  again  has  a 
practicing  physician,  as  Dr.  Daniel 
Rogers  began  practice  here.  He  has 
purchased  the  residence  formerly 
owned  by  Mrs.  Stoddard  at  the 
corner  of  Cherry  and  Main  streets, 
and  plans  to  eventually  build  an 
office  adjacent  to  his  home.  At 
present,  however,  Dr.  Rogers  is 
holding  forth  in  the  office  formerly 
occupied  by  Dr.  John  Corcoran  in 
Hamilton  who  retired  from  active 
work  on  October  first. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in  Adana, 
Turkey,  the  son  of  a  medical  mis¬ 
sionary.  He  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1936,  and  was  appointed 
to  a  rotating  internship  at  Beverly 
hospital.  In  1937  he  married  the 
former  Clarinda  Moser  of  Rocky 
Hill,  Conn.,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Children’s 
Service  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  He  went  to 
Clinton,  N.  Y.  where  he  began 
practice,  continuing  there  for  the 
past  six  years.  Desire  to  be  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  hi,-, 
acquaintances  in  the  Beverly  hos¬ 
pital  led  him  to  return  East,  and 
his  setting  up  practice  in  Wenham 
is  welcomed  by  all. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  have  two 
children.  Rosemary,  four  years  of 
age,  and  Peter,  two. 


FOOTBALL  AGAIN 
CATCHES  OUR  EYE 

Football  is  with  us  again,  and 
for  you  who  may  be  graduates 
of  Beverly  High,  you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  Coach  Charley 
Walsh  over  there  on  his  second 
year  as  coach  has  one  of  the  best 
clubs  Beverly  has  sported  in  many 
years.  Opening  the  season  with  a 
20-0  victory  over  Danvers,  playing 
under  wraps,  the  club  broke  into 
print  with  a  7-6  win  over  a  power¬ 
ful  Saugus  club  the  following  week. 
Six  days  later  Lynn  English  up  to 
then  considered  a  powerful  club 
was  snowed  under  27-6,  after  the 
Orange  and  Black  had  spotted 
them  a  touchdown  in  the  first 
pi  riod.  Riding  high,  and  leading 
class  B,  and  with  hopes  of  the 
first  undefeated  season  in  years, 
the  Beverlyites  took  on  a  Peabody 
club,  itself  undefeated  in  18  con¬ 
secutive  games  and  defending  title- 
holder  of  the  state  Class  A  honors 
for  1944. 

The  game  was  a  bitterly  fought 
one,  clean,  and  hard,  with  a  power¬ 
ful  Peabody  line  proving  the  de¬ 
ciding  factor  in  a  6-0  win  for  the 
Tannirs  against  the  fast  running, 
and  accurate  passing  Beverly  ag¬ 
gregation.  From  here  it  looks  as 
though  Beverly  might  now  go 
through  the  balance  of  the  fall  un- 
( Continued  on  Page  Three) 


ALERT  COMMITTEE 
BRINGS  POST-WAR 
PROGRAM  NEARER 

Some  months  ago  in  our  “Town 
Meeting  Number”,  we  wrote  of  the 
wide  awake  job  our  Town  Post- 
War  Planning  committee  had  done 
in  preparing  a  program  which 
would  provide  Wenham  with  cer¬ 
tain  much  needed  improvements 
once  the  time  for  such  projects 
became  suitable.  Events  in  the  past 
few  weeks  have  shown  the  wisdom 
of  such  pri  paredness,  and  this  town, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  state  to 
have  a  sound  practical  public 
works  program  available  for  post¬ 
war  action,  has  already  cashed  in 
on  its  foresight. 

The  Town  Treasurer  of  Wen¬ 
ham  has  already  received  from  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 


WENHAM  JOINED  IN 
V-J  CELEBRATION 

The  glad  tidings  of  the  war’s 
end  was  received  in  Wenham  as 
throughout  the  nation  at  7  o’clock 
in  the  evening  on  Aug.  14,  and 
only  seconds  after  the  voice  of 
President  Truman  had  made  the 
announcement,  the  bell  on  the  First 
Church  began  to  ring  out  the  good 
news.  Firimen  opened  the  sirens 
on  the  fire  trucks,  and  youngsters 
for  minutes  afterwards  fulfilled 
their  life’s  ambition  of  sounding 
those  shrieking  whistles  and  ring¬ 
ing  the  bells. 

Persons  gathered  about  the 
square,  and  for  a  brief  period  of 
a  half  hour  or  more,  there  was 
excitement  in  the  center  of  town, 
although  none  of  the  wild  doings 
of  some  of  our  neighboring  com¬ 
munities  were  noted  here.  Many 
house  parties  were  staged  on  a 
few  moments  notice,  and  over  in 
the  East  end  of  town,  a  private 
bonfire  was  touched  off  on  one  of 
(Continued  on  Page  Two) 
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must  be  accomplished  by  small  crews,  using  only  priority  material. 
As  a  result  of  these  extra  demands,  civilian  service  was  curtailed. 
During  the  period  of  the  war,  many  Wenham  homes,  some  very  iso¬ 
lated,  were  unable  to  have  telephones  installed. 

Telephone  service  has  become  so  much  a  part  of  our  daily  living, 
we  do  not  always  realize  what  it  has  meant  in  these  war  time  years 
to  keep  the  service  uninterrupted.  There  have  been  great  storms 
crippling  the  whole  system  which  was  restored  by  the  small  crews  of 
repair  men,  working  under  severe  weather  conditions  for  long  hours 
without  rest. 

The  uninterrupted  conduct  of  our  local  telephone  exchange  was 
the  achievement  of  Chief  Operator  Jetta  Roberts.  Lacking  much 
needed  additional  equipment,  and  despite  a  constant  change  of  opera¬ 
tors,  and  the  training  of  new  operators,  our  town  has  had  good  serv¬ 
ice,  augmented  by  Miss  Roberts’  friendly  interest,  in  completing 
servicemen’s  calls,  by  tracing  the  whereabouts  of  home  people,  tem¬ 
porarily  absent.  Such  service  and  her  emergency  work  has  relieved 
many  an  anxious  home,  and  was  always  an  aid  to  the  morale  of  the 
serviceman.  Miss  Roberts’  service  merits  a  grateful  record. 


NEW  ACTIVITIES  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  WAR 


“wenham  wanderings^ 

“Wenham  Wanderings”  which  brought  Wenham  a  little  closer 
to  the  boys  in  the  service  during  a  four  year  period  was  the  result 
of  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  persons.  The  idea  originated  with 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Vaill,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  late  in 
the  fall  of  1942,  when  he  suggested  to  the  Young  Methuselahs,  a 
church  organization  of  young  people,  that  they  send  a  mimeographed 
letter  to  all  boys  from  the  town  known  to  be  in  the  service. 

Willard  Smyth,  a  teacher  in  the  Center  School,  took  over  this 
project,  and  Volume  One,  Number  One,  came  out  in  October,  1942, 
as  a  small  two  page  mimeographed  sheet  which  was  sent  to  104 
Wenhamites.  The  second  issue  did  not  come  forth  until  February, 
and  with  this  the  idea  seemed  doomed  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Two  months  later,  however,  desiring  to  produce  a  printed  sheet, 
Delano  Kennard  took  over  the  project  with  Mrs.  Donald  Jaquith  as 
circulation  manager.  On  April  1,  Number  Three  of  ‘Wanderings” 
came  forth  as  a  one  page  printed  sheet  described  by  the  editor  as 
“the  same  friend  in  a  new  dress.”  A  column  “Did  You  Hear”  in- 
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eluded  one  line  excerpts  from  letters  from  servicemen  of  the  town, 
and  hits  of  news  about  Wenhamites’  activities  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  printed  sheet  made  it  possible  to  include  much  more 
material  than  had  the  mimeographed  original,  and  the  idea  found 
rapid  favor. 

The  Salvage  Committee  was  asked  to  contribute  from  money- 
raised  on  salvage  drives  to  defray  the  cost,  and  the  printing  plus 
mailing  of  this  issue  totalled  $17.26.  Mrs.  Jaquith  had  the  diffi¬ 
cult  task  of  locating  addresses  and  mailing  the  paper,  no  small  pro¬ 
ject  with  the  locale  of  Wenhamites  changing  so  frequently. 

On  May  1  and  June  1,  this  type  of  paper  went  forth,  and  hundreds 
of  letters  were  received  telling  of  the  warm  feeling  this  “news  from 
home  and  friends”  brought  our  boys  in  all  corners  of  the  world. 
Pictures  appeared  in  the  June  issue,  and  then  the  editor  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  a  souvenir  edition  to  mark  the  town’s  Tercentennial. 
July  and  August  were  combined  into  a  four  page  affair,  replete 
with  pictures  and  a  complete  story  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration 
held  in  July,  1943.  Through  this  medium  Wenhamites  far  from 
home  were  able  to  visualize  the  300th  anniversary  program. 

In  October,  Humber  Eight  of  “Wanderings”  appeared  with  high- 
school  football  scores  and  sports  pictures  to  bring  back  peacetime 
memories  and  assure  the  boys  that  those  at  home  were  trying  to 
carry  on.  In  fact  every  issue  of  the  paper  had  for  its  main  purpose 
the  bringing  of  Wenham  closer  to  the  boys,  and  an  attempt  to  main¬ 
tain  morale  by  picturing  home-front  activities  as  nearly  normal  as 
possible. 

Home-front  activities,  however,  became  so  complicated  that  the 
two  members  of  the  staff  found  the  task  of  publishing  and  mailing 
too  difficult  to  maintain  during  the  next  few  months,  and  publica¬ 
tion  was  suspended  during  1944  until  Hovember.  Then  because  of 
a  tremendous  demand  from  the  boys  for  “more  copies  of  ‘Wander¬ 
ings,’  ”  Mrs.  William  Campbell  agreed  to  take  over  the  difficult  job 
of  maintaining  the  ever  changing  mailing  list,  if  Mr.  Kennard  would 
again  write  the  paper.  Assisting  her  were  Mrs.  Ernest  Gregory, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Harrington,  and  Mrs.  W.  Arthur  Trowt. 

Thus  “Wanderings”  was  reborn  in  November,  1944,  and  continued 
every  other  month  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  a  new  dress  of  four 
pages  similar  to  the  Tercentenary  issue,  this  home  town  news  went 
forth  with  the  mailing  list  growing  to  well  over  200. 

Every  issue  featured  pictures  and  the  “Did  Yon  Hear”  column, 
the  latter  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  letters  received  direct  from 
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the  hoys.  Snow  scenes  in  the  midwinter  issue  of  1945  brought  in¬ 
teresting  letters  from  the  boys  on  Pacific  islands,  and  the  March 
town-meeting  number  likewise  proved  popular.  In  May,  a  V-E 
issue  went  out,  and  with  salvage  funds  running  low,  Mrs.  Campbell 
organized  a  drive  for  donations  that  brought  close  to  $100  into  the 
treasury  during  the  next  few  months. 

In  July,  war-time  restrictions  being  lifted,  “Wanderings”  pub¬ 
lished  its  first  lists  of  points  where  Wenhamites  were  stationed,  and 
this  proved  the  means  of  bringing  a  number  of  local  boys  together 
for  joyful  meetings  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

The  September  1945  issue,  with  an  editorial  on  “Well  done,  neigh¬ 
bor,”  showed  thought  turning  toward  post-war  plans,  and  consider¬ 
able  space  was  given  to  local  post-war  projects,  that  the  boys  soon 
to  be  homeward  bound  might  be  brought  up  to  date  with  happenings 
at  home. 

The  final  issue  was  published  in  November  1945  as  a  Christmas 
number,  and  with  it  went  a  gift  to  every  Wenhamite  whose  service 
address  was  known  to  the  committee.  Special  contributions  from 
local  organizations,  churches,  school  children  and  individuals  made 
possible  this  small  but  heartfelt  “thank  you”  to  everyone  who  had 
gone  from  town  into  the  service  of  his  country. 

Plans  of  the  publishing  committee  to  have  one  final  edition  which 
would  contain  a  service  record  of  every  man  and  woman  from  Wen- 
ham  were  discussed.  The  project  grew  in  scope  until  the  present 
“Wenham  in  World  War  II”  was  conceived  with  the  special  publi¬ 
cation  committee  of  the  Historical  Society  taking  over  the  project. 

D.  M.  K 


THE  MOVIES 

The  war  left  the  young  from  6  to  16  with  confused  ideals  and 
restless  activity.  The  absorption  of  adult  members  of  the  family  in 
war  work,  the  lack  of  easy  transportation  to  nearby  movies  or  the 
beach,  and  to  each  other’s  home,  left  the  voiins  stranded  for  amuse- 
ment,  and  too  ready  to  create  their  own  excitement. 

This  condition  was  recognized  by  Mrs.  B.  Preston  Cutler  of  Wen- 
ham,  who  with  customary  energy  started  to  do  something  about  it. 
Mrs.  Cutler  called  together  a  representative  group  of  people,  in¬ 
terested  in  problems  of  the  youth.  The  ministers  of  all  the  churches 
in  both  towns  responded  as  did  the  Scoutmasters  and  superintendents 
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of  schools  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer,  chairman  of  the  sports  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Wenham  Village  Improvement  Society. 

This  group  decided  that  the  introduction  of  movies,  which  should 
provide  interesting  programs  for  this  age  of  children  would  be  a 
worthwhile  experiment.  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott  offered  the  use  of  the 
Community  House,  without  charge,  and  a  committee  was  organized 
with  Scott  Libby  as  chairman,  Mrs.  Wass  as  treasurer,  later  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Mr.  Dene  Moulton,  Mrs.  B.  Preston  Cutler,  Secretary. 

From  this  time,  June  25,  1943,  until  June  25,  1947,  referring 
to  Mrs.  Cutler’s  records,  218  shows  had  been  given,  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  30,000.  During  this  period,  a  35  mm.  machine  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  of  the  money  taken  in  by  admissions,  50%  went  for  ex¬ 
penses.  Of  the  other  50%,  two-thirds  went  for  taxes,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  one-third  for  civic  betterment,  viz.  to  the  support  of  the 
Community  House,  to  the  fund  for  the  Patton  Sport  Field,  $200  to 
the  Hamilton  Ice  Pink,  and  a  promise  of  $250  to  the  Sunshine  Fund 
for  the  transportation  of  sick  of  Hamilton  and  Wenham  to  hospitals 
and  clinics. 

That  such  an  amount  could  be  appropriated  was  possible  because 
the  mechanics  of  this  whole  project  was  done  by  volunteers,  thus 
saving  a  large  overhead. 

“ Another  by-product  of  this  experiment,  was  a  more  decent  be¬ 
havior  in  public  audience,  proper  respect  during  the  singing  of  the 
National  Anthem,  and  more  careful  use  of  the  Community  House 
property.  Hamilton  and  Wenham  were  the  pioneers  in  this  war 
emergency  project,  and  the  only  one  of  many  others  to  survive,  in 
spite  of  not  showing  gangster,  mystery  or  triangle  films.”  Mrs. 
Cutler  has  recorded  a  full  account  of  this  project  which  is  in  the 
manuscript  collection  at  the  Claflin-Fichards  house. 


SUNSHINE  FUND 

The  Sunshine  Fund  carried  on  another  activity  during  the  war 
years  of  great  benefit  to  both  towns,  the  transportation  of  the  sick 
to  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  is  non-sectarian  and  a  community  service. 

Started  as  a  benefit  fund  under  the  sponsorship  of  Christ  Church 
Guild,  it  developed  during  the  war  a  transportation  service  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Visiting  Nurse. 

From  the  records  of  Mrs.  Pandall  Adams,  of  Hamilton,  we  learn 
something  of  the  work  carried  on.  “It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the 
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mileage  has  increased  during  the  years  of  driving  to  doctors,  clinics 
and  hospitals  in  Ipswich,  Salem,  Beverly,  Middleton  and  Boston. 
In  1940  the  mileage  was  3,780  miles.  In  1945  12,375  miles  were 
covered.  In  1946  due  to  a  decreased  budget,  the  service  was  re¬ 
duced  to  6,371.  The  work  was  so  indispensable  that  to  meet  the 
needs,  and  with  the  help  of  other  organizations,  it  has  been  returned 
to  full  war-time  service.” 


POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENTS 


In  March  1944  the  town  appointed  a  Post-War  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  duty  of  the  committee  as  outlined  by  Selectman  Reynolds 
was  to  survey  the  needs  of  the  town,  and  select  those  projects  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  town  and  suitable  to  be  under¬ 
taken  in  the  expected  post-war  unemployment  period. 

The  committee  consisted  of  the  Selectmen,  Donald  Jaquith  and 
Linwood  Wiley  of  the  Water  Board,  John  Arnold  and  Joseph  Har¬ 
rington,  Jr.  as  members  at  large.  Mr.  Harrington  was  elected 
Chairman. 

The  committee  deemed  it  wise  to  consider  not  only  the  much  dis¬ 
cussed  water  supply  problem,  but  others  likely  to  come  up  in  the  next 
generation. 

Only  two  other  projects  seemed  of  most  pressing  need  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  school  building  and  a  town  building  to  replace  the  present 
Town  Hall  which  is  thoroughly  inadequate  and  obsolete.  Philip 
Horton  Smith  prepared  a  preliminary  architectural  study  for  both 
buildings. 

After  two  years,  the  town  voted  to  put  in  a  water  supply. 

The  only  other  project  to  be  undertaken  was  the  preparing  of 
plans  for  a  new  school  building.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  cities  and 
towns  to  have  post-war  plans  ready  to  use  when  the  time  becomes  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  Federal  Government  offered  financial  loans  to  the  com¬ 
munities,  to  be  repaid  only  when  and  if  such  plans  are  used.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  offer,  the  school  committee,  following  a  vote  of  the 
town,  is  having  prepared  working  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
grade  and  junior  high  school  building. 

These  plans  are  being  made  with  the  technical  advice  of  an  edu¬ 
cation  expert,  Dr.  Jesse  Davis,  by  the  architectural  firm  of  Emory- 
Smith  Associates,  of  which  Philip  Horton  Smith  is  a  member. 
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These  plans  are  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  1948  and  will  be 
held  in  reserve  for  such  future  use  as  the  town  may  decide. 


In  consideration  of  its  veterans,  at  the  annual  meeting  after  peace, 
Wenham  appropriated  the  sum  of  $12,000  to  purchase  the  Maple- 
ville  Chapel  building  in  West  Wenham,  to  remove  it  to  the  center  of 
the  town,  and  to  prepare  it  as  a  Recreational  Center.  According  to 
the  limitation  of  the  law,  the  town  was  unable  to  make  an  appro¬ 
priation  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  organization.  When 
completed  it  is  to  be  dedicated  as  a  memorial  to  the  town’s  veterans 
of  all  wars. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  from  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  L.  Sheldon  Crockett ;  one 
from  the  School  Committee,  Delano  M.  Kennard ;  one  from  the 
Park  Commission,  Porter  Perkins;  a  representative  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I,  Robert  C.  Jones;  and  a  representative  of  the  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II,  Frank  Corning. 

Philip  Horton  Smith  drew  up  a  set  of  plans  for  remodeling,  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee  and  at  the  present 
time  the  cellar  and  foundation  for  the  building  have  been  prepared 
on  a  corner  of  the  school  lot  on  School  Street,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  building  will  be  in  position  and  ready  for  occupancy  soon. 

After  dedication,  a  committee  of  five  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Park  Commission  and  two  members  of  the  School  Committee, 
is  to  have  supervision  and  custody  of  the  building. 


After  the  menace  of  German  attack  on  the  United  States  either  by 
plane  or  submarine  had  ceased,  those  large  protective  groups  which 
had  worked  and  practiced  so  zealously,  the  Spotters,  the  Air  Raid 
Wardens,  the  Ambulance  Corps  and  Report  Center  were  disbanded, 
and  with  the  black-out  a  thing  of  the  past,  Wenham  returned  to  a  more 
normal  living,  though  it  was  still  a  war-time  community.  The  Red 
Cross  workers  still  worked;  there  were  drives  for  all  sorts  of  things 
needed  by  war-blasted  Europe,  and  the  East.  The  constant  struggle 
for  food  which  was  still  rationed,  continued,  and  there  was  the  re¬ 
arrangement  of  families  as  the  men  gradually  came  home,  ready  to 
resume  a  civilian  life. 

The  shortage  of  housing,  the  soaring  price  of  real  estate  and  food 
have  produced  a  post-war  condition,  of  which  we  do  not  yet  see  the 
end. 
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Edwin,  251. 

James,  288. 

Julia,  266. 

William,  251,  253. 

Currier,  Mrs.  Donald,  257,  267. 
Cutler,  Mrs.  B.  Preston,  253,  257,  260, 
261,  265,  274,  280,  299,  300. 

Darnton,  Mrs.  Katherine  C.,  253. 

(See  Katherine  Cogswell) 

Daley,  Harold  A.,  262,  263. 

Davis,  Charles  E.,  253. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.,  266. 

Gordon,  249,  253,  263. 

Harry,  271. 

Dr.  Jesse,  301. 

Marianne,  266. 

Day,  Mrs.  Frank,  266. 

George,  253. 

Deering,  Dr.  Charles,  246. 

Dickinson,  Betty,  264. 

Mrs.  Edgar  D.,  268. 

Dixon,  Paul,  263,  271. 


Doland,  James,  251. 

Donlon,  James,  253. 

Donovan,  Jeremiah,  251,  253. 

John,  285. 

Doucette,  Louis,  253. 

Dodge,  Albert  W.,  262,  263,  282. 
Mrs.  A.  Wesley,  271. 

A.  Winslow,  252,  272,  279. 

(See  Albert  W.  Dodge) 

Mrs.  A.  Winslow,  267. 

Blanche,  286. 

Dorothy,  258,  271. 

Donald,  249,  283,  285. 

Ernest,  245,  253. 

Mrs.  Ernest  B.,  266. 

Harry,  271. 

Mrs.  Harry,  268. 

Louis  A.,  245,  251,  253,  275,  294. 
Mrs.  Louis  A.,  261,  265,  266. 

Duffy,  M.  Ellen,  260,  261,  273. 

Katherine,  246,  258. 

Dunn,  Andrew,  251. 

Mrs.  Alice,  266. 

Eaton,  Mrs.  W.  Murray,  266,  268. 
Eldridge,  Mrs.  Arthur,  266. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Harry,  253,  258,  261 
266,  267. 

Ely,  Honorable  Joseph,  275. 
Emory-Smith  Associates,  301. 
Erhard,  Henry,  252,  258,  260. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.,  268,  270,  292. 

Fales,  Charles,  251. 

Mrs.  Charles,  266. 

Fairfield,  Mrs.  John,  273. 

Ferris,  James,  253. 

Fessenden,  Arnold,  253. 

Flynn,  Bertram,  251. 

Foan,  L.  G.,  252. 

Mrs.  L.  G.,  266. 

Foster,  Horace,  251. 

Fowle,  Ray,  276. 

Mrs.  Raymond  L.,  266. 
Fredriksen,  Mrs.  Hans,  267. 

Stanley,  251,  271. 

Mrs.  Stanley,  268. 

Frick,  Miss  Helen,  263,  280. 

Frost,  Allan,  285. 

Gardner,  Harrison,  294,  295. 

Mrs.  Harrison,  264,  270. 

Gatchell,  Benjamin,  249. 

Gay,  Arthur  W.,  246. 

Gill,  Katherine,  292. 

Ginty,  Lt.  James,  283,  295. 

Mrs.  James,  295. 

Goodhue,  Mrs.  Albert,  273. 
Goldsmith,  Chester,  258. 

Mrs.  Chester,  253,  261. 
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Gouzie,  Alistair,  283,  285. 

George  S.,  251,  271. 

Mrs.  George  S.,  267. 

Gray,  Everett,  251. 

Mrs.  Everett,  266. 

Frank,  244,  245,  246. 

Mrs.  Frank,  258,  267,  273. 

Gregory,  Mrs.  Ernest,  264,  266,  267, 
271,  290,  292,  298. 

Ernest,  Jr.,  289. 

Grey,  Melville,  294. 

Hagar,  Mrs.  Howard,  252. 

Kenneth,  245. 

Hale,  Anne,  257,  258,  266. 

(See  Mrs.  Winthrop  Ashworth) 
Mrs.  Ruth,  258,  261,  264,  269. 
Ruth,  286. 

Hall,  Edward,  250,  251,  252,  253,  296. 
Haraden,  George  Gibney,  252. 
Harrington,  Joseph,  Jr.,  251,  258, 
261,  301. 

Mrs.  Joseph,  Jr.,  258,  267,  271,  298 
Haszard,  Owen,  251. 

Mrs.  Harry  W.,  266. 

Roger,  251,  253. 

Hayes,  Mrs.  Janies,  266. 

Haynes,  Clementina,  252,  256. 
Herlihy,  Mrs.  William,  292. 

Hicks,  Leslie,  252. 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Forrest,  268. 
Higginson,  F.  L.,  289. 

Hollander,  Mrs.  Theodore,  253. 
Homan,  Albert,  251,  271. 

Mrs.  Albert,  268. 

Hopping,  Jean,  266. 

Inches,  Mrs.  Charles,  253. 

Jaques,  Herbert,  Jr.,  250,  271. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  Jr.,  270. 

Jaquith,  Donald,  249,  253,  261,  301. 

Mrs.  Donald,  297,  298. 

Jeffers,  J.  Donald,  253,  257,  271,  292. 

Mrs.  J.  Donald,  264. 

Johnson,  Harold,  253. 

Dr.  Peer,  256,  291. 

Joiner,  Edgar  E.,  251,  258. 

Mrs.  Edgar  E.,  258,  266,  273. 

Jones,  Albert  W.,  249,  271. 

Mrs.  Alice  W.,  266,  267. 

Barbara,  286. 

Robert  C.,  251,  271,  302. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.,  250,  271,  276. 

i 

Kavanagh,  James  E.,  Jr.,  253. 

Keefe,  Charles,  253. 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.,  264. 

Kennard,  Delano  M.,  244,  249,  251, 
252,  254,  255,  258,  259,  260,  277, 
297,  298,  302. 


Kennard,  Mrs.  Delano,  258,  266. 

Mrs.  Jennie,  266,  268. 

Wentworth,  249,  251,  253. 

Keyes,  Marjorie,  266. 

(See  Mrs.  Baston) 

Killam,  Mrs.  Charles,  266. 

Donald,  250,  251,  271. 

Horace,  Jr.,  271. 

Mrs.  Horace,  266,  280. 

Knowlton,  John,  250,  271. 

Ray,  249,  252,  294. 

Mrs.  Ray,  258,  266,  267,  280,  292. 
Roger  E.,  251. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  265. 

Kraeger,  Vincent,  263,  271. 
Kraczynski,  Steve,  253. 

Lamont,  Mrs.  Alberta,  271. 

Landers,  Arthur,  248,  249,  250,  251, 
260. 

Mrs.  Arthur,  249,  270. 

Arthur,  Jr.,  249,  283,  285. 

George,  Jr.,  250,  271. 

Muriel,  271. 

Larcom,  George,  253,  260. 

Lawrie,  Mrs.  Sarah,  266. 

Leach,  Arthur,  251. 

Mrs.  C.  Arthur,  282. 

Mrs.  William,  253. 

Leazer,  Mrs.  Herbert,  266. 

Lee,  Mrs.  Harold,  261. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Chester,  268. 

Libby,  Dorothy,  266. 

Scott,  249,  253,  258,  272,  300. 

Lillie,  Rupert  Ballou,  289. 

Mrs.  Rupert,  261. 

Linderoth,  L.  S.,  Jr.,  271. 

Mrs.  L.  S.,  Jr.,  271. 

Lindsley,  Richard,  283,  285. 

Sidney,  253,  283. 

Linnell,  Susan,  266. 

Lucey,  Frank  J.,  260,  296. 

Lunt,  Clarence  H.,  244,  259,  260,  261. 
Luxton,  John,  245,  250,  271. 

Lynch,  Edward,  251. 

Joseph  F.,  260. 

Mrs.  Joseph,  265,  266,  267. 

MacDonald,  Finlay,  246. 

Machon,  Herbert,  253. 

MacKenzie,  William  F.,  263. 
MacNichol,  Mrs.  Edward,  Jr.,  293. 
Maidment,  Alfred,  253. 

Mandell,  Thomas  P.,  244,  252,  258, 
259,  271. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  265,  266. 

Geraldine,  266. 

Matheson,  Mrs.  John,  274. 

McCarthy,  James,  245,  253. 
McEnaney,  John  J.,  251,  263. 

McGee,  James,  249,  285. 
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McLaughlin,  J.  Karl,  252,  272. 
McKenzie,  Roe  B.,  272. 

Mrs.  Roe  B.,  272. 

Merrill,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  266. 

Mhoon,  Mrs.  Lucy,  271. 

Michaud,  Thomas,  271. 

Mills,  George  C.,  253. 

Mrs.  George,  266. 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Charles,  266. 

Elmer,  251,  253,  258,  260,  278. 

Mrs.  E.  L.,  281. 

Jean,  286. 

Moore,  Olive  B.,  266. 

Moran,  Daniel,  251. 

Mrs.  Daniel,  266. 

Morgan,  Gardiner,  253,  258. 

George,  249. 

James,  249,  263. 

James,  Jr.,  253,  258. 

Mrs.  Louise,  249. 

Morson,  Edith  A.,  271. 

(Morris,  Mrs.  William  P.) 
Morson,  Ernest,  249. 

Mrs.  Ernest,  265,  266,  268,  271,  273. 
Mostrom,  Director,  280. 

Motley,  E.  Preble,  246,  249,  253,  260, 
263,  272,  293. 

Mrs.  E.  Preble,  253,  272,  293. 
Moulton,  Dene,  300. 

Mulliken,  Alfred,  253. 

Murphy,  Walter,  252. 

Murray,  Cornelius,  251. 

Myer,  Mrs.  John,  290. 

(See  Eleanor  Cole) 

Nason,  Mrs.  Edith,  266. 

Neary,  Mrs.  John,  266. 

Nelson,  Vincent,  245. 

Nielsen,  Marshall,  252,  263. 

Thelma,  258,  270. 

Nichols,  Dr.  Andrew,  246. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  John,  264,  266, 
267,  273,  292. 

Norton,  Kenneth,  251. 

Mrs.  Kenneth,  266. 

Ober,  Walter,  253. 

O’Brien,  Mrs.,  266. 

O’Leary,  John  J.,  251. 

O’Neil,  James,  246. 

Osgood,  Edward  H.,  281. 

Mrs.  E.  H.,  289. 

Mrs.  E.  H.,  Jr.,  290. 

(See  Virginia  Cook) 

Nancy,  290. 

(See  Mrs.  Richard  Perry) 

W.  B.,  281. 

Ostrom,  John,  248,  249. 

Page,  Mrs.  Carl,  266. 


Parker,  Mrs.  James,  2nd,  272,  273, 
292. 

Parkhurst,  Dr.  Albert,  291. 

Pauling,  Horace,  275,  276. 

Mrs.  Horace,  264,  266,  292. 
Peabody,  Sumner,  251. 

S.  Sumner,  Jr.,  263. 

Pedrick,  Richard  V.,  260. 

Mrs.  Richard,  261,  292. 

Mrs.  Varnum,  292. 

(See  Louise  Roderick) 
Pembroke,  Maude,  266. 

Perkins,  Calvin  T.,  263. 

Elinor,  266. 

George  H.,  260. 

Howard,  251,  263. 

Mrs.  Howard,  266. 

John,  259. 

Mrs.  Lottie,  266. 

Mary,  258. 

Myron,  244,  252,  258,  259,  261. 
Porter,  302. 

Ralph,  249,  258,  285. 

Mrs.  Ralph,  268. 

Ruth,  268. 

Wilbur,  246. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Richard,  270. 

(See  Nancy  Osgood) 

Pettingell,  Mrs.  Mary,  266. 

Peterson,  Emma,  272. 

Pews,  Charles,  258. 

Frank,  284. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Charles,  266. 

Phippen,  Henry  O.,  Jr.,  249,  263. 
Pliippen,  Mrs.  Henry  O.,  292. 
Pickering,  Mrs.  Eva  M.,  266. 
Pingree,  Mrs.  Sumner,  257,  267. 
Pope,  Mrs.,  266. 

Plummer,  Lawrence,  249,  253,  272. 
Helen,  272. 

Pomeroy,  Mary,  246,  272,  285. 
Porter,  Fred  W.,  261. 

Mrs.  Herbert,  266. 

Prahl,  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  263,  272. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.,  Jr.,  272. 
Preston,  Alice  M.,  266. 

George,  280. 

Mrs.  George,  266. 

Prince,  Dr.  Anna,  293. 

(See  Mrs.  Gordon  Prince) 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.,  261,  266. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  272,  291. 

Marie,  270. 

Mary  L.,  266. 

Ruth  H.,  266. 

Samuel,  249,  253. 

Pulsifer,  Fred,  250. 

Harry,  250. 

Mrs.  Harry,  267,  272,  273. 
Quinnell,  Morton,  251,  253, 
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Reed,  Charles,  250,  272. 

Reynolds,  Dr.  Edwin,  246. 

James,  249,  250,  257,  260,  272,  277, 
278,  279,  290,  301. 

Mrs.  James,  264,  270. 

Rice,  Ann,  292. 

Mrs.  Emma,  292. 

Neil,  290. 

Richard,  Arthur,  285. 

Edmond,  272. 

Philip,  283. 

Robert,  283,  285. 

Richardson,  George,  253. 

Roberts,  Evan,  251,  252. 

Jetta,  297. 

Lindreth,  245. 

Robert  A.,  263,  272. 

Robbins,  Joseph  F.,  249. 

Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  293. 

Robinson,  David  W.,  263. 

Robertson,  Joseph,  253,  258. 

Mrs.  J.,  266. 

Roderick,  Mrs.  Louise,  264,  268. 

(See  Mrs.  Varnum  Pedrick) 
Rogers,  Alfred,  282. 

Rupp,  Mrs.  Eliza,  266. 

Saltonstall,  Gov.,  250,  263,  280. 

Senator,  290. 

Samson,  Sidney,  252. 

Sanford,  Edward,  253. 

Ray,  280. 

Mrs.  Ray,  280. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  266,  268. 
Frank,  250,  252,  271,  285,  296. 
Franklin,  251,  271. 

George,  288. 

Sawyer,  Mrs.  Lewis,  266. 

Schlehuber,  Mrs.  Andrew,  266. 

Scott,  Mrs.  George  (Emily  Rice), 
292. 

Sears,  Mrs.  Everett,  258,  264,  266, 
292. 

Shackelford,  Mrs.  Harry,  253. 
Simms,  Mrs.  Albert  F.,  266. 

Skilton,  Mrs.  Horace  A.,  266. 

Smith,  Karl  T.,  251,  253. 

Mrs.  Joseph,  266. 

Philip  Horton,  248,  249,  252,  254, 
280,  295,  296,  301,  302. 

Mrs.  Philip  Horton,  273. 

Smyth,  Willard,  246,  258,  297. 

Snow,  Muriel  (Mrs.  Fred  T.  Vick¬ 
ers,)  258. 

Southwick,  Horace  O.,  260. 

Sprague,  George,  280. 

Stanley,  Roy,  252. 

Stanton,  Fred  P.,  261. 

Stobbart,  Florence,  285. 

Stevens,  Alfred,  251,  252. 

Donald,  253. 


Stimson,  Mrs.  William,  266. 

Stride,  Rev.  W.  F.  A.,  252. 

Sturges,  Harold  A.,  253,  290. 

Mrs.  Harold  A.,  253,  266,  268. 

John,  253. 

Summit,  Clayton,  283,  285. 

Swaine,  Mrs.  C.  P.,  266. 

Tarr,  Frank,  283,  285. 

Norman,  250,  260,  272. 

Mrs.  Reginald,  268. 

Taylor,  Irving,  250,  272. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  Houston,  266. 

Tierney,  Mrs.  Carrie,  266. 

Tindley,  Frederick  W.,  249,  272. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.,  267. 

Todd,  W.  Russell,  263,  285. 

W.  Thomas,  263,  272. 

Mrs.  W.  Thomas,  268. 

Travers,  Ruth,  284. 

Trowt,  W.  Arthur,  250,  260,  272. 

Mrs.  W.  Arthur,  298. 

Barbara,  245. 

Cpl.  William,  283. 

Mrs.  William  A.,  267. 

Torrey,  Ruth,  253,  264,  281,  294,  295. 
Tucker,  Randolph,  261. 

Tuckerman,  Mrs.  Herbert,  290. 

(See  Sally  Cole) 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Edward,  257. 

Vaill,  Rev.  Frederick  W.,  252,  258, 
297. 

Vaughan,  Mrs.  J.  Fred,  266,  267,  273. 
Vickers,  Fred  T.,  244,  252,  275,  277. 

Walsh,  Mary,  246. 

Ward,  Emma  C.,  266. 

Wass,  Mrs.,  300. 

Webster,  Dr.  Frederick  A.,  260. 
Wellman,  Sargent,  246. 

Mrs.  Sargent,  264. 

Welch,  Olive,  264. 

Wendt,  Mrs.  H.  O.,  266,  292. 

Whittier,  Herbert,  252. 

John  D.,  260. 

Wilder,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  258. 

Wildes,  Lewis,  250,  271. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  266. 

Phyllis,  272. 

Priscilla,  272. 

William  L.,  251. 

Mrs.  William,  266. 

Wiley,  James  D.,  252,  258. 

Mrs.  James,  266. 

Linwood,  251,  301. 

Mrs.  Linwood,  261,  268. 

Williams,  Mrs.  George  A.,  266. 
Winant,  Frederick,  290. 

Mrs.  Frederick,  266. 
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Withee,  Frank,  248. 
Woodbury,  O.  L.,  249,  272. 

Mrs.  O.  L.,  268,  272. 
Woodason,  Evelyn,  246. 


Woodason,  John,  253. 
Wolcott,  Oliver,  300. 

Mrs.  Oliver,  267. 
Wrest,  Charles,  272. 
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